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THE THIRD BOOKE OF 
CIVILE CONVERSATION 


Written by mayster Steven Guazzo. 


Wherein are perticulerly set foorth the orders 

to be observed in conversation, within doares, 

betweene the Husbande and the Wife, the 

Father and the sonne, Brother and Brother, 
the Mayster and the Servante. 


ANNIBALL. 


HAD no sooner yesterdaye set my foote 
forth of your dore, but that I received 
letters from a deare friend of mine, 
wherein he signified unto me, that he 
was to marry a wife at Genes, requesting 
me to come thether, as wel to be present 
at his mariage, as to see so brave a 
Citie: but for that I may see Genes and 

that gentleman when I list, and that I cannot always injoy 

the sight of you at my pleasure, I returned him thankes for 
his curtesy, excusing my selfe so well as I could : but I my 
selfe returned to you (Gentleman) to doe you service, and 
to recreate my sight with your lovely presence, the losse 
whereof, all Genes would not be able to restore unto me. 
Guaz. You make me (maister Annib.) by these your 
words feele grefe in two respects, and pleasure in one, for 
that love of my neighbor causeth me to pertake with your 
passion, understanding that for my sake you have ee, 
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your selfe of the pleasure which was prepared for you at 
the mariage of your speciall friend, and by the sight of so 
famous a citie: and besides I sustayn sorrow in the behalf 
of your friend, for that his hope of having your good com- 
pany shalbe made frustrate, but the love of my self hath 
such great force, that my sorrows soone give place to the 
marveilous pleasure I take, to see that you make more 
account of me then of him: but if hee shall ever under- 
stande this your partialitie, I doubte mee the good will 
which he now beareth you, will bee somwhat deminished, 
and that he will beshrewe me for it: whiche for my part 
I will pardon, hoping that in the end he wil weigh that it 
was lawfull for you to bee bolde with an olde friende to 
satisfie a new friend, wherein I greatlye commende your 
wit, and give you most harty thankes for it, desiring you 
to inriche my poore understanding, with the treasure of 
your gentle and learned discourses: that you may have 
just cause to continue your good opinion of me, and I may 
be made worthy of the prayse you give me, in esteeming 
me more then all the magnificence of Genes. 

Annis. If it be so that your vertue receive increase by 
my discourses, it is so also that my discourses are much 
bettered by your witty demaundes: but to returne to our 
matter, we have to intreate this daye (according to our 
yesterdayes determination) of the domesticall conversation, 
that is to say, within the house, which we will likewise reduce 
to those two speciall poyntes, of speeche, and of behaviour : 
for I must tell you, that I meane not in this dayes discourse 
to set downe how a man should well governe a house, nor 
how a mayster of a house ought to provide for thinges 
appertayning to foode, to apparell, to his profites, to his 
expenses, to buildinges, to tilling of his ground, and to the 
saving of his goods: but I meane to speake of the per- 
ticuler points which they of one houshold ought to observe 
im conversation one with an other. And to come to the 
matter, I say that for the most part the domesticall con- 
versation happeneth eyther betweene the Husband and 


a Wife, the Father and the Sonne, the Brother and the 
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Brother, or the Mayster and the Servant: and of these 
foure pointes shall our discourse consist. 

Guaz. I thinke this devision ought to have bene more 
large: for seing in families there are the Uncle and the 
Nephew, the Father in law and the Sonne in law, the step 
Mother, and the steppe Daughter, the Coosins and Allies, 
me thinkes that division is not great ynough. 

Annis. As under the name of Father and Sonne, I have 
comprehended Mother and Daughter, under the name of 
Brothers, Sisters, and of Maysters and man, Mistreis and 
mayde, so I include the Uncle, the Father in Law, and the 
Tutour, in the name of Father: and the Sonne in Law, the 
Daughter in law, and the Pupill, in the name of Sonnes : 
and the Coosins and Allies, in the name of Brothers: so 
that in my opinion, the devision before made, is not defectu- 
ous, neyther requireth any addition of thinges superfluous 
And for so much as the cheefe conversation commeth by 
meane of mariage, for that Cities cannot be without families, 
nor families without Husband and Wife, let us enter into 
the fielde, and begin with the conversation of the maried, 
seeing the cheefest honour is due unto it, not onely for that 
it is first in order, but also for that there is no conversation 
more agreeable to nature, then that of the male and female. 

Guaz. Though our cheefe purpose be to speake of the 
conversation betweene the husband and the wife, yet I 
think it were not amisse that you should first give some 
good instructions to him that meaneth to marry. 

Annis. Your advise liketh me well, and it may be that 
that speeche shall haye force to stir up in our hartes a 
desire to marry. 

Guaz. I have heard say that there commeth some time 
upon us by chaunce a desyre or appetite, which you Phisi- 
tions call disordinate, to which you forbid meate: if then 
that appetite of marying a wife shall chaunce to come 
uppon me, for my part I meane to satisfie it by no other 
meane then by abstinence: calling to my remembraunce 
the great commendation a Philosopher gave to those that 
had a great desyre to sayle, and yet would never ee 
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themselves on the sea: to governe common wealthes, and 
yet woulde never meddle with it: to marry a wife, and yet 
would never marry any. * Or I thinke it good to doe in 
that point as one did, who being earnestly solicited by his 
mother to take a wife, aunswered her, that it was not yet 
time: and being a few months after importuned by her in 
the same matter, he aunswered that now the time was past.* 

Annis. There are some men so daintie and delicate, that 
they know not what they will themselves, but mislike of 
every state of life: but you know that a wise and stayde 
man frameth himselfe cherefully to any kinde of life, and 
specially forgetteth not this sentence, That it is an exe- 
crable thing wilfully to deprive ones self of immortalitie, 
which he doth who seeketh not to have wife and children : 
mary I say not for all that, that it behoveth every man to 
have a wife by his syde, but rather I forbid it to manye 
persons: for I say unto you, that manye occasions offer 
themselves, whereby the divell, enimy to our quiet, putteth 
himselfe betweene the husband and the wife, and not only 
maketh the maryage to have unhappy successe, but besides, 
therby bringeth many houses and families to ruine and 
decay. 

Guaz. I would gladly heare what those occasions are. 

Annis. He that would make narrow search for them, 
might find inow of them: but I remember three of the 
chiefest, which are not to be concealed in this discourse. 
The first is, inequality betweene the maried couple, eyther 
in yeeres, or in calling: whereof arise so many quarrels 
and inconveniences, that I thinke it most necessary that 
the parties be equall. 

Guaz. Touching the difference in yeeres, me thinks it is 
an unseemely thing, to see a yong woman matched with a 
man that carryeth the countenaunce rather to be her 
father than her husband, and I am perswaded, that yong 
dainty damsels go as willinglye to such husbandes, as they 
woulde doe to their graves. For they are sure to become 
wydowes in their husbandes lyfe time : besydes that, they 
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husbande is to a yong wife: yea and which is worst of al, 
the poore soules are in this hard plight, that what honesty 
so ever be in them, or what modesty so ever be in their 
behaviour, yet men will not stick to mutter that they are 
lewde and light, only by reson of their husbandes white 
bearde. And I know not which I may count greater, of 
the jelousie which is entred into the husband, or of the 
suspicion which is given by the wife. 

Annis. Consider I pray you, on the other side, the goodlye 
name whiche wrinkled and toothlesse women gette in taking 
to husbandes young and beardlesse boyes, and tel me 
whether the rage of those women be not greater then the 
hard fortune of the other: but to make short, there can 
be no agreemente betweene suche contrarieties. And as 
Venus and Saturne are at continual warre the one with 
the other, so the old coupled with the yong, never agree 
together. The like happeneth in mariages which are not 
equall in calling and condition: for so long as the one 
shall be nobly minded, and the other basely given, there can 
be no consent of minds, nor agreement in good will, but 
continuall stryfe and debate. Now to the former occasion 
of unhappinesse in mariage, I wil ad the second, which is, 
when the mariage is made against the will and liking of the 
parties : whereof I have seene great inconvenience to grow, 
to the shame, reproche, and to late repentaunce of the 
makers of such mariages: but this disliking is for the most 
part on the womans syde, withoute whose knowledge the 
mariages are talked of, and concluded, and the dowry tolde 
and payde: yea they are often conveyed to their husbands 
into strange countreys among barbarous people, before 
they have any inkeling of the matter, by meanes whereof 
the miserable wretches, fearing the commandement and 
rigour of their parents, are many times inforced to doe 
agaynst their mynde, and to accepte with their mouth that 
which they refuse with their hart. 

Guaz. In Fraunce there happen no such disorders, where 
the maydes as well as the men have free liberty to say yea, 
or nay, as their fancy serveth them. : 
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THE Annis. But let us come to the third occasyon, which 
THIRD perchaunce is that which importeth more, and which alwayes 
BOOKE bringeth forth evill effectes, which is, when a man taketh a 

wife without dowry. 

Gvaz. You have reason: for when these husbands that 
marry for love only, consider with themselves how their 
wives have brought nothing unto them, their love beginneth 
to waxe colde, and repenting their folly, they begin to use 
them not like wives, but like kitchinstuffes : whereas those 
that marry riche wives, are sure stil to have somewhat to 
bee in love withall: you see how now adayes fayre women 
without riches fynde more Lovers then Husbandes, and 
there are few that take wives for Gods sake, or as the 
saying is, For their fayre lookes: for every man nowe hath 
his eyes open, neyther care they for fleshe that hath neither 
taste nor savour: yea they have alway this saying in their 
mouth ; 

Bring somewhat with thee, 
If that thou meane to live with mee. 


Annis. I see Syr you take the matter wrong, and that 
you are farre wide of my meaning. 

Guaz. How I pray you ? 

Annis. For that if a man marrying a poore wyfe, make 
a drudge of her, a Woman likewise marrying a poore Hus- 
bande, maketh a Slave of him, so that, that commeth all to 
one reconing. 

Guaz. Your meaning is then that a man shoulde take a 
Wife neither richer nor poorer then himselfe, but equall in 
both, and that he should not take for dowrye that which 
is more or lesse. 


Annis. Yet you understande me not, for that you take 
for dowry tolde money. 

Guaz. Why, you know that by dowry is ment the money 
and the riches that a woman is possessed withal, and so 
that great lawmaker Licurgus understoode it, when he made 
a speciall law, that maydes should bring no dowries to their 
ae and if you take it not so, me thinkes (under 
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your correction) you take it too straungely, and too 
obstinately. 

Anni. Licurgus gave that Law to a people composed of 
the learned, and of the ignoraunt, by reason whereof it 
stoode him upon to speake that every man might under- 
stande him: but I talke with you, who by the deepenesse 
of your understanding, canne reache to the knowledge of 
the dowry which passeth all other dowries, wherewith you 
are so plentifullye endowed, that if you were a Woman, you 
would greatly inriche your husband. 

Guaz. I feele my self now pleasantly ridden upon by 
you: and I see well, that you speake of the dowry of 
the minde. 

Annis. The same Licurgus being askte why he woulde 
have men take wives without dowries: aunswered wisely, 
that he did it to the intente that none shoulde bee rejected 
in respecte of their povertye, nor none chosen in respecte of 
their riches: but for that we live in a time, farre differente 
from those times, I thinke it not amisse to take a meane 
dowrye to helpe beare the charges incident to mariage, and 
to maintayne himselfe in that viewe whiche belongeth to 
his calling. But I would not have a man doe as two olde 
men of this citie did, who treating a mariage betweene the 
Sonne of the one, and the Daughter of the other, have 
stayde this fyve yeares aboute a matter of a hundreth 
Crownes before they will conclude it, giving the worlde 
playnlye to understande, that they sette more by the 
money, then by the affinitie. And therefore it were better 
to keepe a meane, and to marry one neyther too riche nor 
too poore, for the over poore, bringeth into her husbandes 
house necessitie, and the over rich servilitie. * And as he 
is termed most unfortunate, who weddeth a poore wife, 
so it is a common saying, That where entereth in the riche 
dowrye, there goeth out the free libertye.* But return- 
ing from whence I began: wee must take heede, that in 
taking a Wife, fonde Fancye bee not our guide, and that 
we bee not caried away, eyther with riches, or bewty, 
without vertue. Women likewise ought to have the same 
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consideration, who are often surprised with an outward 
appearance, desiring for husbandes, those who like Cipres 
trees are high and fayre, but beare no fruite. 

Gvaz. Seing you allow of dowry to support the charge of 
mariage, I thinke you will not disalow of the bewty of the 
wife, for the contentment of the husband. 

Annis. Albeit she be sufficiently fayre, which is furnished 
with the bewty of the mynde: yet I woulde bee loth to 
have for a companyon, for so long a time, one that is 
deformed, for that our nature abhorreth things foule and 
monstrous: besides that, an ill favoured face is oft times 
taken for a token of il favoured conditions, and it sildome 
falleth out, that a good mind is lodged in a mishapen body. 
And if there be any, which having viewed their own de- 
formity in a glas, have by vertue and good qualities supplied 
the default of nature, though the wise wil account them for 
bewtiful and perfectly shaped, yet the vulgar sorte will 
count them but counterfaite. I remember a prety jest 
of a Gentleman of great countenaunce, marye of a very ill 
countenaunce, and evill favoured face, who being invited 
to supper by a Gentleman of his acquaintaunce, went 
thyther alone somewhat before supper time, but the mis- 
trisse of the house thinking he had been a servaunte sente 
before by his Mayster, having set her own servauntes about 
other busynesse, prayed my Gentleman to cleave some 
woode: whiche he set himselfe about very diligentlye. Now 
the Gentleman that had invited him, comming in the 
meane while, asked him what he did. To whom he 
aunswered with a merry countenaunce, that hee bore the 
payne of his deformitie: Whereby you see how the evil 
favourednesse of persons diminisheth their dignitie. And 
as I woulde not willinglye have an ill favoured wife, so 
neyther would I have one that were sickly, or not likely to 
bring forth perfect and goodlye children, the which the | 
more fayre and well proportioned they are, the more amible 
they are, the more fitte for any enterprise, and the more 
capable of dignities and promotions: and thereupon the 
ne Mantuan promiseth by the mouth of Juno, a fayre 
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Nimphe in marriage to the King of the Wyndes, whereby 
he maye become the Father of a goodly offspring. 

Guaz. I thinke verely those husbandes are most unfortu- 
nate which are troubled with foule ill favoured wyves, if it 
were but in their dreames only: And I know not which is 
worse, to have a pore wife, or a foule one. 

Annis. You shall then knowe it, when you shall knowe 
which is worst, to fare ill, or to sleepe ill. 

Guaz. It is very true that the evill of a poore wife is 
in a manner curelesse, whereas the inconvenience of a 
foule wife may be some way redressed. 

Awnts. And which way ? 

Guaz. Mary by providing for himselfe a prety wenche 
in his house, and to doe as one sayde, I know not who: 


If that thy wife be foule, and that thy maide be faire, 
To have thy wife let thee suffice, thy maiden never spare. 


Annis. That saying commeth from a wanton Authour, 
and is rather to be reprooved then followed: as there was 
a Gentleman of this Countrey, who would in no wyse 
follow it, whose happe was to have a wife of great stature, 
with a prety long beard on her chinne, and so monstrous 
a creature every way, that it was doubtfull whether she 
were a woman or a tyger: and to make it short, she was 
such a one, that hee which should deale with her, should 
rather do penaunce then commit offence: well, she pass- 
ing along the strete, in the companie of some fine dames, 
certain Gentlemen straungers staied to view her, laughing 
and wondering at her: and as her husbande by chaunce 
passed by, one of them asked him what she was; who 
poore man shrinking in his neck, sayd he knew her not. 

Guaz. He might well say he had more wife then hee 
needed. 

Annis. Yet he had not more then he loved, for he used 
her well, and would follow none of that corrupt counsaile 
you alleaged but now. 

Guaz. You tell me of the great goodnesse of a husbande, 
and of the great happinesse of a wyfe, but I thinke Be 
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doe not lothe her, yet at leaste hee doeth by her as men 
doe by thinges they make deare account of, which is, to 
keepe them very carefully, and never to use them but 
in great necessity: not loving (as the proverbe is) to be 
dronken with their own wine. 

Awnts. Well, how deare so ever she is unto him, he 
maye be sure she shall not be taken from him: but let 
us fall from the foule to the faire. 

Guaz. And a man cannot securely keepe them, for everye 
one will be catching at them. I remember that a Gentle- 
man sente a Paynter to a verye fayre womans house, to 
drawe her Picture, but her Husbande comming in the 
meane while, hindred his worke, and drave him foorth of 
doores, saying that perhaps the Gentleman which sent him, 
after he had the Copye, would seeke to have the originall 
also, but in comparison betweene the fayre and the foule, I 
say for my part that it is lesse greefe to be hanged on a fayre 
payre of gallowes. 

Annis. It is yet an ordinary saying, That he that hath a 
white Horse, and a fayre woman, is never without trouble : 
wherto maye be added this saying: Haste thou taken one 
fayre? to thine owne care. And you have often heard 
reported of divers women, whose singular bewty hath 
brought their husbandes to distruction : besides, wee muste 
remember how for the most parte pride and bewtye goe 
together: and that the wyfe of Herode though she were 
sober and chaste, yet by knowing the excellency of her 
owne bewty, she became marveylous proude and arrogant. 

Guaz. The Poet shewed that, saying : 


Her bewtie is so evenly matcht with pride, 
That pleasing others cleane she set aside. 


Annis. Ad hereto that bewty breedeth temptation, 
temptation dishonour : for it is a matter almost impossible, 
and sieldome seene, that those two great enimies, bewty 
and honesty agree togither. And hardly may a man assure 
himself of those things, which almost every man sigheth for, 
and sueth for: some assaulting them with their proper 
ati some with their good wit, some with eloquence 
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in wordes, some with magnificence in deedes. And though 
it fall out often that bewty and honesty are joyned togither, 
yet it falleth out sieldome, but that exquisite bewty is had 
in suspition: whereby the renowne of the Husband and 
Wife is but sinisterly judged of. I leave here to speake of 
the Warres and destructions of divers people and coun- 
treyes, happening only by the peerelesse bewtie of some 
women: and it shall suffise to conclude, that there is 
nothing in the world which causeth greater discorde and 
trouble, then a woman when she is desired of divers men. 

Guaz. If then a man can take neither faire nor foule, 
without inconvenience, it is best to meddle with none at all. 

Annis. Yes you must take one that is neyther fayre nor 
foule. It is long since that I learned that the perfection of 
the body consisteth in the meane, so that it bee neither too 
strong nor too bewtifull, neither to weake, nor to deformed : 
for the one maketh folke audacious and proude, the other 
low and base minded. And therefore meane bewty is 
highly commended, and becommeth a woman best : Where- 
as the extremity of fairenesse or foulenesse is much misliked, 
for that the one tormenteth, the other lotheth: breefely, 
the bewty, gestures, and countenances of a woman, ought 
to be such, that most men may like of them: for therby 
their husbandes will be stirred up to love them, and bridled 
from loving others besides them : but if they be not amiable 
in other mens eyes, surelye their husbands wil never make 
great account of them: for a man careth not to possesse 
that thing, which no man coveteth to have. 

Gvuaz. But what thinke you of those which floorish 
up them selves by art, saying they doe it to please their 
husbandes ? 

Annis. But doe you thinke that it is so ? 

Guaz. I thinke the gorgious apparell they put on when 
they go abrode, is rather to please those which are abrode, 
then the husband that is at home. 

Annis. We ought to thinke also, that those which use 
artificial means, displease God much, in altring his image, 
and please men never a whit, in going about to deceive 
them. I know no man of judgement, but setteth more, by 
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ods, by a naturall bewty that sheweth but meanly, then by 
a painted artificial bewty that shineth most gallantly : And 
I would wish those dawbed, pargetted, and vermilion died 
faces, to consider what scoffes and mocks, men when they 
are by themselves, give to those bolstred bewties, which are 
ever accompanied with two false perswasions : the one, that 
they thinke themselves made bewtiful by the force of those 
artificiall colours : not knowing, as a Poet sayth, 


That painting could not Hecube Helene make: 


The other, that they think those which loke on them, to 
take that painting for a natural colour: For I knew one 
once inveigh earnestly against counterfaite women, not 
perceiving poore foole her owne purple died face, wheras 
some of the coolours stacke uppon her gorget: but such 
women woulde be tryed in such sort as a great many were 
once by an honest Matrone: who at a feast making one 
at a game wherein everye one by turnes commaundeth over 
all the rest, being come to her turne, she caused a basen 
with water to be brought, wherewith she forthwith washed 
her hands and face, commaunding al the rest to do as much, 
wherby a great many of them with greefe and shame made 
the painting run down along their cheekes. I know also a 
yong woman, whose face two monthes since was like a 
coliers, and now she jetteth up and downe so bewhited, or 
rather so bepainted, that she seemeth quight another 
woman: yet when she wrieth her head a little, there 
appeareth such blacknesse in her neck and throate, so 
different from her face, that you would verely thinke it 
were a Fleminges head set upon a Moores necke. 

Guaz. Belike that pore woman knoweth not that the 
payntinges of the face described in the secretes of Alexis, 
will serve also for the neck and throate. 

Annis. If such vanities be to be borne withal in women, 
yet the grosse folly of some husbands is by no meanes to bee 
pardoned, for some seing the paintings of their wives, alow 
of it, perswading themselves that it is done to please them, 


ap an the other side to please their wives, wil set the 
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cap awry after the cuttingest manner: some husbands also 
find much fault with those women that love not to curle up 
their heare roistingly, but use to kembe it down smoothely, 
Swearing by no beggers, that if their wife should use it, 
they would wind her neck behind her, like a chicken. I 
knowe not which of these two sortes are the veriest fooles, 
the one for liking that which is evill, the other for disliking 
that which is good. 

Guaz. In truth I cannot thinke well of such women, and 
I make account that as their colours are faygned, so also 
is their hart and affection, so that there is not to be looked 
for at their handes any pure or faythfull good will. It is 
to be thought that love being naked, loveth none of this 
counterfayte disguising, whereupon our Gentle Tuscane, 
to nippe those women which are curious in such follies, 
and to give a singuler commendation to madame Laure, 
termeth her bewty naturall. 

Annis. We will maintayne then, that a woman taking 
away and changing the coolour and complexion which God 
hath given her, taketh unto her that which belongeth to a 
harlot. And as that which is naturall is the worke of God, 
so that which is counterfaite, is the doing of the divel: yet 
I must say, that this art is not so generally to be condemned, 
but that it is in some cases to be tollerated: for if it be 
permitted to a man to seeke remedy to take away some 
wart, moale, spot, or suche like disgrace comming by 
chaunce: by much more reason ought it to be allowed to 
a woman, to correct by art any imperfection, either natural 
or casuall, appearing in her face. Wherfore we wil allow 
it lawful for a woman to redresse any thing that is amis 
about her by art, so that she be necessarily driven thereto, 
either by some indisposition of her body, or for the con- 
servation of her femenine state: provided it be done so 
slightly, and so discretely, that the artificial dealing be not 
seene, or beeing seene, that it be not misliked. And for 
so muche as wee are agreed that a wife is to be chosen 
neither to faire nor to foule, it is best we passe farther, and 


from henceforth indowe a Wife with that dowrye tas 
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maye make the mariage firme and sure. Fyrste, wee are to 
reproove the abuse of men, who in choosing a Wife, use no 
other order then they doe in buying a Horse, for the buyer 
will bee sure to prye into everye parte, whether hee bee 
sounde of winde, and limme, whether he be without cracke 
or flawe, whether he be yong, and of good stature, whether 
he be well paced, and have those outwarde markes which 
betoken a good Horse. I denye not, but by the lookes 
of a Woman, a man maye gather somewhat of her dis- 
position, but seing God hath commaunded us not to 
judge by the face, we must use a more certayne and 
commodious way. 

Guaz. I have alwayes liked of those mariages which are 
treated of freely, without hiding any thing, which after 
comming to light, bringeth greefe and repentaunce to one 
of the parties: but neither men nor women use that order, 
indevouring so much as they may, to cover their faultes, 
as wel of the body as the minde: by the example of the 
painter, who being to drawe a one eyed Gentleman, would . 
not draw his whole face, but represented him in suche 
sorte that the defectuous parte was not perceived. 

Annis. The Philosopher Crates did not so, who beeing 
requested in mariage by a vertuous and honest woman, 
went before her, and thinking to himselfe that she was. 
ignorante that he was crookte backt, lame, and poore, 
he put me of his cloake, and layde it downe by his staffe 
and his wallet, and after protested unto her, that his wealth 
and his bewty was even such as she saw, and that she should 
consider well of it, that she might not after have cause to 
repent her bargayne: but she for all this, accepted the 
party, saying that she could not possibly have a husbande 
more riche or bewtifull then him. 

Guaz. Now I pray you go to that poynt which you 
promised, whereby husbandes may deale surely in the 
choyse of wyves. 

Annis. I will shew it you by the authoritie of Olympias 
the mother of Alexander, whose saying, worthy to be 


written in letters of Golde, was: that women are to be 
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married with the eares, before they are with the eyes, for 
the custom of our countrey, not permitting men to have 
free accesse to the houses where the maydes to be married 
are, nor to intertayne them with familiar device, as the 
fashion in Fraunce and other places is, we ought at least 
to deale in such sort, that out of the mouth of divers, con- 
stant report may come to our eares of the parentage, and 
of the life and behavyour of them: but the greedinesse of 
the worlde is so great at this day, that men seeke diligently 
for Asses, Oxen, and Horse, of a good race, but a man 
careth not though his wife bee ill brought up, and worse 
borne, so that she be rich ynough : but he that is wise will 
above all thinges have a speciall regard of the conditions 
and qualities of his wife, and will note what the life and 
conversation of her parentes is, and hath bene, remembring 
the saying, that the Eagle breedeth not the Pigeon, but 
that Cat will after kynde: And verily it is a very rare 
matter to see children treade out of the path of their 
parentes and predecessoures, yea I am sure you canne call 
to your remembraunce families, where are to be seene by 
succession in the Nephewes and children, the rootes of 
covetousnesse, beastlinesse, foolishnesse, dronkennesse, or 
such other faultes wherewith their parentes before them 
were spotted, whereby the Proverbe is verified, that an ill 
byrde, layeth an ill egge, as on the other side it is sieldome 
seene that a good tree bringeth forth ill fruites. 

Guaz. I cannot hold with your opinyon in this, for dayly 
experience sheweth that that rule fayleth often (that I may 
not say is false alway) if you search the auncient histories, 
you will in a manner say that nature doth not her parte, 
for you shall finde that many vertuous men have been be- 
gotten by vyle and foolishe fathers : and contrariwise, that 
many good and wise fathers have gotten foolish and naughty 
children. And if we may beleeve thinges present, doe 
wee not see and know many very honest women, who have 
very dishonest harlots to their daughters? wherefore we 
maye assure our selves that in mariage, fortune beareth 
more sway then wisedome: and that it suffiseth site 
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beeing so curious, to crosse ones self, and so to be lead 
i e to this bargayne. , 
as The doubt ech you have put, no doubt is great, 
and worthy your wit, but though it cannot bee denyed, but 
that good Parentes may sometyme have children of naughty 
nature, so that (as you say) my rule holdeth not, yet some 
say further, that it alway falleth out, that a good Father 
getteth a naughty child, whiche agreeth with the saying, 
That the children of Princes and rulers are sieldome of such 
perfection as others, and yet they will not have Nature in 
the faulte, but affirme contrarily, that nature doth not her 
duty, when a wise Father getteth a sunne like to himselfe : 
founding their opinion upon certayne subtile and Philo- 
sophical reasons, which at this time I meane to omit. Now 
the case being so, it were good for a man that would marry, 
to be sure that his wife come of ill parentes, and it were 
best for wyse men to take heed how they marry, for feare 
of getting fooles to their children: but I take not the 
matter to be so, and therefore I answere you and those 
other, That nature alway tendeth to the best: so that of 
gocd parentes, ought naturally to come good children: and 
if it fall out sometyme otherwise, the fault is not to be im- 
puted tonature. For if one looke advisedly into the matter, 
he shall see, that for the most part it happeneth not by the 
byrth, but by the bringing up: That is the cause that 
many grosse heads, by continual study become ready 
witted ; and other who ever in their cradell are found to 
have a quick wit, in processe of tyme, eyther through idle- 
nesse, or gluttony, or some such misgovernment, become 
slow and dull headed. Nowe from that consideration, I 
woulde have you come to this, that the Father who, through 
much travayle and trouble, both of mynde and body, hath 
gotten wealth and honour, though he getteth children of 
great wit, yet he is so overgone in fatherlye affection to- 
wardes them, that knowing he hath provided for them 
sufficient to live by at their ease, he cannot abide to see 
them travaile and labour as he hath done: so that, van- 


quished with a certain tender affection, he suffereth them 
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to be brought up delicatelye, and wantonly, and is the 
cause, that by this ydlenesse, their naturall force decayeth, 
and by custome and habite, is changed into another nature. 
Consider besides, how the children perceiving themselves 
thus coaxed, and pampered by their parents, keepe them- 
selves, so much as they maye, oute of the dust and the 
sunne : neither care to apply their mynde to any commend- 
able thing, or to seeke to get more then that living which 
their parentes have lefte them: not unlike the crow, which 
liveth only by the foode whiche other Beastes leave. And 
sure there is no doubt of it, but that if they were meanly 
left by their parentes, they would grow to be wise, and 
sufficient men. And thereof you see, that for the moste 
part, poore mens children become rich by their own study 
and industry, and riche waxe poore by their negligence and 
idlenesse: which is signified unto us, by that pleasaunt 
wheele whiche turneth up this saying: Riches breede pride, 
pride poverty, poverty humilitie, humilitie riches, and riches 
agayne pride: We will maintaine then for most true, 
touching generation, that as a man of men, and of beastes a 
beast, so of the good for the most part, is ingendered the 
good: but the good Father must be admonished that he 
trust not so much in the goodnes of his nature, that hee 
thinke that onelye sufficiente to keepe his children good : 
but beholding them with an eye rather advised, then piti- 
full and fatherly, he must seeke to better their good nature, 
in stirring them up to vertuous deeds, assuring themselves 
that to arive to the perfection of vertue, it is not ynough to 
be wel borne, but also to be wel brought up: whereof we 
will speake by and by in more convenient place. In the 
meane while in the choyse of a wife we shal not doe amisse 
to be wel infourmed of the honesty of the mother, in hope 
that the daughter will follow her honest nature, and con- 
ditions, and that we shall have much lesse paine to keepe 
her in her goodnesse, then if by the perverse nature of the 
mother she were naturally inclined to ill: but it is not 
ynough to know the qualities of the mother, but we must 


likewise be privy to the conditions of the Father, for that 
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the children participate with the nature of both two: and 
+t often falleth out, that they draw some imperfection from 
the one of them, which the other is cleare voyde of. And 
though it be expedient for every man to have a wife that is 
well borne, yet I would have Gentlemen especially take 
heede, that they matche only with those that come of 
Gentle blood : for the cavilling of Sophists against gentrie, 
is vayn, who having no regarde to thinges common, and 
knowne to every man, to wit, that to have a good race, men 
buy horse and dogges whiche come of a good kinde, of 
fruites also they make choise of the beste sortes, will not 
likewise consider that to a Gentleman the good byrth of 
his wife is avayleable, for the issue they shall have betweene 
them, nor weigh how much it importeth to the children, 
whether their originall be barbarous or otherwise, wherein 
likeignorant fellowes, they shew themselves not to know, that 
in generation there are certaine secret instincts of vertue and 
excellency, communicated by the Parents to the children. 

Guaz. I now consider that if it be true that education be 
another nature, it is requisite not only to knowe whether 
ones wife be borne ef good parents, but also whether shee 
have been orderly and well brought uppe: whiche alwayes 
commeth not to passe, for that there are some who having 
but one daughter, ar so blinded with the extreame love they 
beare her, that they will not have her hindred of her will 
in any thing, but suffer her to live in all wanton pleasure 
and delicasy, which afterwards is the cause of many 
inconveniences, 

Annis. You are not a whit deceived : yet for all that the 
husbande must not be discouraged for the too muche 
tendernesse of the parentes over her: for she being yet 
but young, with the helpe of her good nature, he may 
easily, like a tender twig, make her straight if she begin 
to growe crooked: and with grave admonitions refourme 
ee wanton mynde. Therby we may gather, that it is 

etter to marry a young gyrle, then a mayde of ripe yeeres, 


who is hardly brought to leave her old il trickes, if she have 
taken any. 
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Guaz. Yet there are some of a contrary opinyon to yours, 
who holde it better to take a wyfe which is of yeeres of dis- 
- eretion, knowing how to order a house, then of these infants 
newly come out of the ground, whom you must eyther teache 
your self, or else appoint them a governour. And truly if 
any stranger should come to my house, to whom I woulde 
give good entertainment, I should dye for very shame, if I 
should be cumbred with one of those simple sottish creatures, 
which knoweth neither how to aske a question, nor how to 
make an answeare, nor in discourse to shewe her selfe a 
wise and gallant wench, and if she be not able to perfourme 
that, I had rather lock her up, and say she is sick. 

Annis. You shall never fynd young woman so savory 
every way that may please your taste, but that living with 
you you will chaunge her manners, and frame her to your 
owne fancy. Touching this point, if we will consider how 
different the opynions of husbandes are, and how diverse 
the customes of countryes are, wee shall staye too long 
about yt: for some are so kynde harted, that they wyshe 
their wyves in any wise to gyve their freindes entertaine- 
ment being in their house, thinking themselves happy to 
have wyves that knowe howe to behave themselves well in 
that poynte: and they are very gladde that the worlde 
may knowe there shineth in their house so rare and precious 
a pearle and jewell: now some on the other side are of this 
humour, that they thincke it a dyshonour that their wives 
should bee skilfull in any thing else but in spinning and 
sowing: and if any strangers come to their houses, they 
either runne quickly themselves, or send some of their men 
to give their wives warning to withdrawe themselves : which 
they do, no otherwise then the chicken doth seing the kyte 
comming. Compare the people of Sienna and of the 
Romanes together, and consider how the Seneses to do 
the greater honour to straungers in their houses, make their 
wives present themselves, as the most deere thing they have 
in the world: contrariwyse the Romanes injoyne their 
wyves to so stricte a life, that they seeme to bee cloistred 
Nunnes. In this diversity of dealing, I will not rae es 
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determinate judgment : for the custome of each countrey 
is to be obeyed, which is to be observed as inviolably as 
a law: neither would I that we shoulde dispute which of 
the husbandes do best, eyther they which shew their wives, 
or they which shut them up when their freinds come to their 
houses: mary I wil say this, that all the honour and all 
the blame which may arise either way, falleth not upon the 
wives, but upon the husbandes : for that they do no other 
wise then they are commaunded to do. But returning to 
the first point, I reply, that a very young wife is easy to be 
framed to the pleasure of her husbande: And thoughe for 
some tyme her husbande muste bee fayne to bee her maister 
(as you sayd) to direct her, yet it doth hym good to see his 
preceptes redily followed, and he is proude that he hath 
framed her (as they say) with his owne hand, and to his 
owne heart. And I thinke it be for nothing else that it is 
counted a double payne to marry a wyddowe, byt for that 
shee muste be firste made to forget the qualityes of her 
first husband, and then made to daunce after the pipe of 
the second. 

Guaz. Me thinkes these seconde mariages have the taste 
of Colewortes twise sodden: being so much the more 
hurtefull, if both the parties have been twise maryed : And 
thereupon it is reported, that the husband and the wife 
falling out as they sate at dinner togither, the wife in spight 
of the husbande, gave halfe the meate that was upon the 
Table to a poore body that stoode by, saying, I give it thee 
for my first husbandes sake : nowe the husbande tooke the 
other halfe, and gave it him, saying, I give thee this for my 
firste Wyves sake: and so they were fayne to dyne with 
drye bread. 

ANNIB. There is a worse inconvenience then this, for that 
this seconde mariage is very prejudicial to the children of 
the first mariage, which are put to trie the stepmothers 
crueltye, who receiving any blow or injury of their husbandes, 
so soone as their backes are turned, revenge themselves 


upon their children, and beate them most pitiousl 
cannot doe withall. ost pitiously, that 
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Guaz. He was pretily even with his stepmother, agaynst 
his will, who throwing a stone at a dog, hit her: saying, it 
was not flung altogither in vayne. 

Annis. I will say unto you also, that as it is better for a 
man to chuse a yong wife, then one in yeares, so he ought to 
marry while he himselfe is yong, and not to stay til his hayre 
waxe hoare: for being both young, they are the likelier to 
have children, and the likelyer to live to see the bringing up 
of them, and in their age to injoy their service and comfort, 
what tyme the children may doe as much for their parentes, 
as their parentes did before for them. ; 

Guaz. If I be not deceived, all this talke is besides the 
matter : for we have hitherto spent the time in a discourse, 
which tendeth to no other end, but to teache a man to 
chuse a wife that is yong, well borne, well broughte up, 
reasonable riche, indifferent bewtifull, of a sound and good 
constitution, and of a good wit and capacitie: but we have 
not yet spoken a word of the manner of conversation be- 
tweene the husband and the wife, as our purpose was to doe. 

Annis. I presuppose that to converse kindly with ones 
wife, it is necessary first that he bee well framed to love her : 
but for that a man cannot perfectly love that which he 
thoroughlye knoweth not, it is needefull first to learne to 
knowe (as we have done) the good qualities and conditions 
of ones wife, and which are the good parts in a woman, 
whereby men are induced to love them: likewise it is 
requisite for the father whiche loveth his daughter, before 
he marrye her, to sifte thoroughly the qualities, behaviour, 
and life of his sonne in lawe: ‘for it is a true saying, that 
hee whiche lyghteth uppon a good sonne in lawe, getteth a 
good sonne: and he that meeteth with an ill one, casteth 
away his daughter: now the husbande knowing the good- 
nesse of his wyfe, being to live with her, hee must above all 
thinges love her moste hartelye and unfaignedlye: for so 
the law of God commandeth. That is the strong foundation 
whiche surely upholdeth the mariage, and that neglected 
by the husbande, breedeth hym greate shame and infamye : 


for not loving that, which he hath with care and diligence 
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gotten, and once judged worthy his love, he manifestly 
bewrayeth himselfe to be unconstant and fantasticall: and 
that he were fitter to bee matcht with Megera, or some 
other of the furyes, then with a loving wife. 

Guaz. Wherein doth that love cheifly consist ? 

Ayn. In this, that he be jealous of her love. 

Gvaz. I thinke you mistake, for a woman had rather - 
have her husbande without love, then with jealousy ? 

Annis. I speake not of that jealousy which maketh the 
husband doubt of some false measures in his wife, but of 
that which maketh him afearde to offende any way on his 
part: which you shall the better understand, if you be- 
thinke you of the jealousy, whereby you keepe inclosed in 
your hart the secrets of your prince, fearing continually 
least by your fault they should bee discovered. In like 
manner, the husbande ought to accompany his love with a 
continual] jealousie and feare to loose by his owne fault the 
favour and good wil of his wife, assuring himselfe that that 
is the only preserving remedy against that jealousie which 
maketh the husbande looke awrye, and which you ment in 
the beginning. Neither can he any way give his wife a 
more assured signe of this honest jealousie, then in behaving 
him selfe towards her, in such sort as he would she should 
use her selfe towards him: which doing, he shall be sure 
so to find her. 

Guaz. This is very good counsayle. 

Annis. Be you therefore assured that the greatest parte 
of the faultes committed by the wives, take their beginning 
of the fault of the husbandes: who for the most part 
require of their wives an exact observing of the lawes of 
marriage, but they them selves will make no account of them. 
For you shall see some of them, who notwithstanding they 
have received the companie and comfort of the woman by 
Gods appoyntment, yet both in wordes and deedes they will 
use that rigour towardes them, and usurpe suche superior 
itie over them, as is commonly used towardes slaves: And 
if abroade they have received any injurie, their wives are 
sap to goe to wracke for it when they come home : shewing 
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them selves cowardes towardes others, and goodly men 
towardes their poore wives. By reason whereof, it is no 
marvayle if beeing overcome with griefe and rage, they call 
the divels to helpe them, and that at that instant some 
lascivious mates take occasion to attempt her, and hope 
to attaine her, for that she is then ready to followe, what- 
soever wrath and desperation shall put in her head. But 
on the other side, when the wife knoweth that all the beames 
of her husbandes love, fayth, and loyaltie, shine upon her 
only, holding her more deere then all other earthly thinges, 
you shal see her consume cleane away in burning flames of 
love, and cast all her care in thinking and doing that 
whiche she knoweth will please him. And make your 
account, that a friend loveth not so well his friend, a brother 
his brother, or a childe his father, as a wife doth her hus- 
bande: Who not onely confirmeth her selfe to his will, but 
wholly transformeth her selfe into him. Whereof there 
ariseth betweene them on both sides suche assurance of 
trust, and securitie of minde, as maketh them live in most 
contented happinesse. 

Guaz. That assurance of trust and tranquility of mind, 
possesseth not the hartes of all husbandes: and I am per- 
swaded, that there are very few in the world, which (though 
they set a good face on the matter) assure themselves of 
their wives behaviour. 

Annis. I beleeve you: but canne you tell mee whereof 
commeth that common distrust that menne have in their 
wives ? 

Guaz. Perchaunce of the fragilitie and weaknesse of the 
flesh, which is attributed to most women. 

Annis. Nay rather to the weaknesse of love, which ought 
to be attributed to most men. For make your count, that 
at the gate which suspition commeth in, love goeth out. 
And if perchaunce the husbande have some occasion given 
him to mistrust, let him examine his owne life well, and he 
shall finde that the occasion came by him selfe, and that he 
hath not used her as he ought to have done: And if he 
shall repent him of it, and begin once to regarde her ees 
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one halfe of himselfe, and to beare her unfaigned affection, 
he will beginne also to bannish suspition, and to perceive 
that he which loveth is beloved, and that in mutuall love 
raigneth inviolable faith. 

Guaz. A certayne spirite telleth me, that this your rule 
is rather praysed then practised : For he that would observe 
it, must let the reine lye too loose on the womans neck, 
and referre the care of her and his owne honour, onely to 
her small discretion : Which you knowe is not the custome 
of our countrie of Italy, where the women are looked to 
with most watchfull diligence. 

Annis. A dishonest woman can not be kept in, and an 
honest ought not. But those who take upon them the 
keeping of their wives honesty, suppose that the worlde will 
judge the better of them for it: For they thinke that men 
laugh at those husbandes which give their wives the head 
too much: and they perswade them selves, that if they do 
not keepe them shorte, they keepe them not as they oughte 
to doe: besides, they thinke this with themselves, that the 
wife seeing the husbande to take no care of her, wil imagine 
that he doth not care for her, making belike his reconing, 
that no man else will desire her. The other, whiche abridge 
not their wives of their liberty, perswade themselves that, 
that is the way to keepe their wives honest, alleaging this 
reason, that the wife seeing the husband make himself 
maister of her honour, is displeased with it, and taketh no 
more care to keepe it: but when her honour is committed 
to her owne keeping, shee is carefull and jealous of it, as of 
that whiche is her owne: besides that, we naturallye are 


aniarg of thinges whiche are forbidden us, and wee knowe 
that 


She sinneth lesse, who hath free power to sinne : 


And in truth she only is to bee counted honest in deede, 
who having liberty to doe amisse, doth it not: but to rid 
us out of the crooked quirkes of these divers opinyons, I 
am of opinion that we must go another way to worke. 

oust Which way I pray you ? 
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AnniB. Doe you not oft times see, two Porters beare up 
togither one burthen ? 

Guaz. Yes mary. 

Annis. The husband and wife, are two bodyes, uphold- 
ing one onely mynde, and one honour : so that it behoveth 
either of them, to have care for their part of this common 
honoure : and to beare it up uprightly, there must such an 
indifferente measure bee kepte, that the one have no 
greater charge then the other, but that the one leave to the 
other their just part: taking especiall heede, that neyther 
of them draw this way, or that way: for if one shrinke 
backe any thing, it is ynough to lay the cariage in the 
myre. I say then, yet once agayne, that to beare this 
honour bravely, there is nothing that maketh them better 
in breath, then to exercise themselves in faythfull and 
fervent love, which once beginning to fayle, either on 
the one syde or the other, this honoure forthwith falleth 
to the ground. 

Guaz. It behoveth you then to devide this charge betwene 
the husbande and the wife, and that you appoynt every one 
their part. 

Annis. I will do so. And touching the husband, he 
muste know, that as Christ is the head over man, so man is 
the head over the woman. And therefore if he follow his 
head in leading a Christyan lyfe, in following the steppes of 
our Saviour, and keeping his holy commaundementes, and 
cheefely the inviolable bonde of holy Matrimony, no doubte 
but she will follow her head, as the shadowe doth the body, 
and will take his manners and doinges for the lawe of her 
lyfe, and will never forget them: but if the husbande once 
change his coppie and conditions, lette him bee bolde that 
shee will doe the like, and followe the steppes of Helene, 
who is sayde to have been chaste, so long as her husbande 
contented himselfe with her, and after abandoned her selfe 
to others, by his fault. And if he be a man of any under- 
standing, he maye soone consider that there is nothing doth 
more invenome, or inrage the wife, then the dishonest lyfe 
of her husbande: for keeping no fayth with her, hee pide 
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not looke that shee should keepe promise with him: for as 
the saying is, Hee that doeth not as hee oughte, muste not 
looke to bee done to as hee woulde. And I will saye unto 
you, that in the judgemente of the wife, the Adulterer 
deserveth so muche the more greevous punishment, by how 
much hee oughte to surmounte his wife in vertue, and directe 
her by his example. Moreover, the husbande must con- 
sider what his authoritie is, and howe farre it reacheth over 
his wife : for some of them keepe their Wives in suche awe, 
that they obey them not as their Lorde and mayster, but 
as a Tyraunt, so that converting love into feare, they 
make the poore women wearye of their lives, and desyrous of 
death : after whiche ill intreating, not withoute just cause, 
they verifye the Proverbe, When their husbande goeth 
aboute to make earth of them, they goe aboute to make 
fleshe without him: for the husbande muste not perswade 
himselfe that hee is above his wife, as the Prince over his 
Subjectes, or the Sheaphearde over his Sheepe, but as the 
minde over the body: which are linked together by a 
certaine natural amitie: * but rather must consider, that 
in the beginning man was not made of the woman, but the 
woman of the man, and was taken, not out of the head, 
that she shoulde beare rule over man, nor out of the feete, 
that she should be troden down by him, but out of the side, 
where is the seate of the heart, to the end he should love 
her hartily, and as his owne selfe.* And as, according to 
the opinyon of the Astrologers, the sunne, which is Lord of 
the starres, goeth not about the Firmament without the 
company of Mercury: so the husband, being lorde of the 
wife, ought not to exercise the authoritye he hath over her, 
without the company of wisdome. The husband also must 
provide to satisfie the honest desires of his wife, so that 
neyther by necessity, nor superfluitie, she be provoked to 
dishonour : and he must remember, that both ease and 
disease, make women oft times unchaste. And for so much 
as many learned authours have set downe the behavyour 
of the husband towards the wife, it shall suffise to say, that 
ghee uprightly on his side the burthen of this common 
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honour, he must accounte of his wife as his onely treasure 
on earth, and the moste precious Jewell hee hath: and 
therefore hee must take heede, that by his faulte, the pryce 
of her fall not: hee must also remember, that there is 
nothing more due to the wife, then the faythful, honest, and 
loving companye of the husbande : he must also vouchsafe, 
in signe of love, to communicate unto her his thoughts and 
counsayles : for many have found much profite by follow- 
ing their wives counsayle, yea a man is happye that hath a 
loving wife to impart his good fortune unto: whose harty 
rejoysing at it, redoubleth his joy: and if he disclose any 
ill happe unto her, she lightneth his greefe, eyther by com- 
forting him lovinglye, or by helping to beare a part of it 
patientlye. Nowe if he chaunce to spye any faulte in his 
wife, eyther in wordes, gesture, or doinges, he must repre- 
hende her, not reprochefully or angerly, but as one that 
is careful of her honoure, and what opinyon others carry 
of her : and this muste bee alwayes done secretelye betweene 
them two, remembring the saying, That a man muste 
neyther chyde nor play with his wife in the presence of 


others: for that the one bewrayeth her imperfections, the, 


other his owne follye. 

Guaz. Surely I cannot like of those which will bee still 
dalying with their wives before others : for they doe therby 
sette other mens teeth on edge, and make their wives lesse 
shamefaste and modest. 

Annis. As that is to be misliked, so is not a sower frown- 
ing countenaunce towardes her to be liked: for it maketh 
others pittie the harde life shee leadeth with him, so much, 
that they seeke the pleasauntest remedies for it they possibly 
can. Therefore I woulde alwayes have them shewe them- 
selves to their wives, both in speeche and countenaunce, 
gentle, and amiable, not making a jest at that reason which 
is alleaged, Why some women love their lovers better then 
their husbandes: which is, that the Lover in the presence 
of his Ladye, is verye curious of his behavyoure, that hee 
use no unseemelye gestures, but will bee sure to frame all 
his countenaunces and doinges the moste amiablye that hee 
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canne possiblye: whiche the Husbande doeth not, who 
beeing daylye in her companye, careth not what sluttishe 
prankes hee playeth before her, which no question maketh 
her like the worse of him: wherefore hee muste thinke that 
his wife being of delicate nature, when shee seeth any such 
grosse incivilitie in him, shee doeth not onelye abhorre it, 
but also beginneth to thinke with herselfe, that other men 
are more discreete and better brought up then he: so that 
it standeth him upon to bee seemely and modest in his 
doinges, least otherwise he offende the chaste thought of 
his wife, to whose liking he ought to confourme himselfe, 
in all honest and reasonable thinges, and to take heed of 
every thing which may justly mislike her, wherby he shall 
purchase to himselfe that prayse, which the men of old time 
gave to good husbandes, esteeming them more then good 
governours of countreys. 

Guaz. Now let us heare, if it please you, the charge of 
the wife. ‘ 

Annis. The wyfe hath two great disavantages in the 
maintaining of this common honour. The first is, that 
where Gods law commaundeth the husband to love his wife, 
the same law commandeth the wife not only to love her 
spouse, but besides, to be subject and obedient unto him. 
And therefore they must be let to understande that the 
sage matrones heretofore, and namely Sara, called her 
husbande Lord and mayster. 

Guaz. Then those have so much the more advantage and 
good hap, whose husbandes are obedient to them, sub- 
mitting them selves to their commaundement. 

Annis. Tearme that rather mishap and ill luck, for that 
suche husbandes for the most part are fooles, doltes, vices, 
asses, beastes, and are commonly termed wittoles, for that 
they beleve so wel, that they make conscience to mistrust 
any il, though they see another and their wife in bed to- 
gither, wherof it commeth that their sily wives, like a body 
without a head, suffer themselves to go astraye. And 
though they bee of discretion and good understanding, yet 
the worlde maketh no accounte of them: whereas con- 
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trariwise, the wisedome, valour, and authoritie of the 
husband, serveth as a buckler to defende the honour of 
the wife, who thereby also is hadde in more reputation. 

Guaz. Yet you see that women are glad to meete with 
husbandes that are gentle natured, and a little foolishe, 
that they may keepe them under. 

Annis. Those which had rather commaund over fooles, 
then obay the wise, are like to those, who had rather leade a 
blinde man in the waye, then followe an other, having his 
sight perfecte, and knoweth the directe way they must 
take: but suche wives neede not make boast of their 
sufficiencye: for at this day the race of the Spartane 
women is worne out, and therefore it is best-for them to be 
content, to let their husbandes weare the breeches. 

Guaz. A man may well give women this good counsayle, 
but there be fewe of them that will be so good as followe 
it, and which seeke not still for soveraigntye over their 
Husbandes. 

Annis. It is a thing reasonable and agreeable to nature, 
that the stronger should commaund over the weaker. 
* Yet some women have the right art to order thinges so 
wel, that the husbandes should be thought to doe amisse, 
if they should dispose them otherwise: Wherupon Cato 
was wont to say to the Romaines, We commaund over all 
the worlde, and our wives commaund over us: Neither is 
there any doubt, but that many Rulers over Cities and 
countreys, are over ruled by their wives: but as those 
women knowe howe in time and place, to bee obediente to 
their husbands,* so there are some such restife jades, that 
they will not at any time be commaunded, and by their 
importunities, exclamations, scolding, and brawling, con- 
tinually withstande their husbands willes, and make a 
mock at them, playing with them a thousand shrowed 
prankes, which caused a certayne King to say, that they 
were very fooles that would followe their wife, running 
away from them. 

Guaz. You put mee in mynde of that husbande, who, his 
wife having drowned her self in a River, went crying ee 
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the river side, seeking her agaynste the streame : and being 
told that there was no question but that she was gone down- 
ward with the streame: Alas, sayth he, I cannot think it, 
for as in her life tyme she used to doe every thing agaynste 
the hayre, so now in her death she is surely mounted 
against the streame. 

Annis. Wee will saye then, that the wife, as the weaker 
vessell, must obay the husbande. And as men oughte to 
observe and keepe the lawes and statutes of the countrey : 
so women ought to fulfill the commaundementes of their 
husbandes, by doing whereof they become the mistresses 
of the house. I could here alleadge divers vertuous women, 
who cloathing themselves with humilitie, have caused their 
husbandes to cast of pride, crueltie, and other notable vices : 
whereof some confesse they have pardoned their enimies, 
and drawne back their handes from doing vengeaunce, 
some to have undone unlawfull bargaynes, some to have 
lefte swearing, and other vanities, and given themselves 
to devotion, and the health of their soules, being perswaded 
and brought thereto by the earnest and honest prayers, 
and by the good example, and humble Christyan lyfe of 
their wives. 

Guaz. Now you have spoken of the first disadvauntage 
of the wife: goe I pray you to the seconde. 

Annis. The seconde is, that albeit shee see her Hus- 
bande shrinke under his burthen, and fayle in love and 
loyaltie whiche he oweth her, yet she muste not doe as hee 
doeth, but supplye vertuouslye his defaulte: shewing to 
the worlde, that for her parte, shee consenteth not that 
this common honoure shoulde be violated, but making 
account rather that it is her part to beare all the crosse her 
selfe : which doing, shee shall have double rewarde of God, 
and double prayse of the worlde. Whereby you maye 
gather, that this honoure is more committed to the diligence 
and fidelitye of the wife, then of the Husbande : And though 
the Husbande offende God as muche as the Wife, in vyolat- 
ing the sacred bande of Matrimony, yet the wife ought 
gi of to print this in her harte, and to remember alwayes, 
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that where the husband by this fault doth, according to the 
opinion of men, but a little blemish his honour, the wife 
altogeather looseth her good name, and remaineth spotted 
with such infamye, that shee can never recover her honoure 
agayne, neyther by any repentaunce, nor by amendmente of 
her life: let then a wise woman stop her eares agaynst the 
inchauntmentes of those which lie in wayte for her chastitie, 
and open her eyes to beholde this sentence, that 


A woman having lost the name of honest wife, 
No more a woman counted is, nor to remaine in life. 


And to keepe more safely her honestye both in deede and in 
name, let her avoyd, so much as she may, the company of 
women, that have an ill name: who indevour by their 
naughty fashions and dishonest speeches, to bring others 
to doe as they doe, and wish with all their hartes, that all 
women were like themselves: but the wife must knowe, 
that to fulfill the lawe which shee is bounde to, it is not 
sufficiente to bee honest and innocent in deede, if shee 
doe not likewise avoyde all suspicion of dishonesty. And 
if shee looke well into the matter, she shall finde small 
difference (in respecte of the worlde) betweene beeing 
naughte, and beeing thoughte naughte: Wherefore a dis- 
creete woman will fiie all lightnesse and vanitie, and keepe 
herselfe (as it were oute of the fyre) from giving eyther her 
husband or any other the least suspition in the Worlde : 
knowing that a woman of suspected chastitye, liveth in this 
world but in a miserable case. And when shee heareth 
other women ill spoken of, lette her thinke in her mynde, 
what maye bee sayde of her, imagining with her selfe, that 
when a woman is once in an ill name, whether it be de- 
servedlye, or without cause, shee hath much adoe to recover 
agayne her honoure: shee muste not beare her selfe so 
boldly uppon her honest meaning, to thinke that God will 
alwayes holde his hand over her head : for hee often tymes 
suffereth a woman to bee reprooved wrongfully, for a punish- 
mente of her lightnesse and vanitye: by meanes whereof 


shee hath given occasyon of scandale and offence. ai 
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Guaz. I graunte you well, there are women who perceiv- 
fae ing pices set of their husbandes, and having > 
BOOKE specyall care of their honoure, keepe themselves honest : 

but I woulde have you name mee but one onelye woman for 
a myracle, who with all her honest meaning, sheweth not 
to the Worlde some signe of lightnesse and vanitye: and 
who is not well apayde to be courted, and to be taken for 
bewtifull : who taketh not a greate braverye and felicitie, 
in keeping their amorous suters long time in suspence 
betweene yea and naye, and whiche thinketh not also by 
these meanes to increase her reputation. 

Annis. It is as common a matter for women to shewe 
themselves vaine and lighte, as for Peacockes to spreade 
their tayles : wherefore we must not marvaile at that which 
is sayde by one, When we shall have once taken all vanitye 
from a woman, a man shall be able to take nothing else 
from her. But wherefore thinke you women are so glad to 
bee courted and sued unto, meaning not to yeelde, but to 
stand to their honesty ? 

Guaz. I thinke that as I am not content to know my self 
to be an honest man, but I would have the world to know it, 
and trie it to be so: so women mooved by the same ambi- 
tion, love to be courted and tried, that by their honest 
aunsweres, they may be knowne to the world to be honest 
women. 

Annis. Those same women be like these cutters, and 
hackers, who will take the wall of men, and picke quarrels to 
them, to shew what valyaunte fellowes they are, but they 
make so many frayes, that at length they are wounded and 
maymed, and so are caried to the spittle house: so these 
poore women, trusting in their cleere conscience, come to 
the amourous incounter with one, and with an other: but 
at length being driven from their ward, they ly so open 
that they are soone venued, and so are brought into a place 
lesse pitifull, and much worse then the spittle house: and 
if they do chaunce to scape unvenued or unhurte, yet they 
leave the worlde in doubt of their honesty. But you made 
no mention how there are some women who love to be served 
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of lovers, and sette forth themselves by all the sleightes they 
can, to set their servantes and sutors the more on edge, only 
to spight other women, and to make them see, that they 
are aswell set by as they : and that by their bewty and good 
grace, they can win the good will of yong men unto them. 

Guaz. Those women in my mynde pull out one of their 
owne eyes, to pull two from other women. 

Annis. Wee have spoken of two occasions of their 
vanitie: now we must speake of two coolerable excuses, 
whereby they use to cover this fault: for some say, that 
God knoweth how ill they canne away with these amarous 
fooles, and how muche they abhorre them, but their pre- 
sumption and insolency is so great, that they will love a 
woman in spight of her, and that they are so afearde of 
them, that they dare not looke out at their doares or win- 
dowes, least they should present themselves unto them. 

Guaz. They were better never go about to excuse them- 
selves, then do it in such sort: for it is well known that 
there is no manne such an asse, but that continuall bobbes 
and repulses will make him soare away : and that if in steed 
of their smiling countenaunces, their wanton glaunces, their 
yeelding gestures, and other lascyvious intysing trickes, 
they would shew a grave looke, a demure countenance, 
modest gestures, and behaviour meete for an honest woman, 
you should see these pigeons soone forsake the dovehouse. 

Annis. Others use another excuse and say (as it were 
under Benedicite) that to withdraw their husbandes from 
the companye of other women, and to drawe hym to his 
owne house, they are fayne to suffer themselves to be 
followed by these amorous companions. 

Guaz. I may say unto you, that these women take the 
way to make their husbandes do that, whiche they say they 
seeke to prevente, and like some Phisitions, make worke 
where all was well before. 

Annis. We will heere then briefly comprehend the sum 
of that we have sayd, and admonishe the wife, that chastitie 
joyned with vanity, deserveth little, or no commendation at 
all, but rather lieth open to the saying of King Saas 
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who hearing a married man find fault with one of his concu- 
bines, sayd unto him, My concubine is a great deale more 
modest, then thy Penelope: so then she must take heede 
how she giveth men occasion to thinke sinisterly of her, 
eyther by her deedes, lookes, wordes, or apparell. 

Guaz. For that you make mention of apparell, I cannot 
but speake of the abuse which is committed now adayes in 
our countrey, in the ornaments and trimming up of women : 
who bestow upon garmentes all the husbandes substaunce, 
and in garding and trimming of them, all the dowry which 
they have brought with them, which maketh me amazed 
at it: And that which spighteth me most, is to see that the 
husbandes not onlye consent to such excessive charge, but 
also like the notable vanitie. which their wives shew, in the 
lascivious and strumpet like dressing of their heades, 
whereby they make men rather laugh at them, then like of 
them : like as I saw yesterday, after you went from hence, 
certain women, whereof one had her tresses crossed, in 
such sort uppon her head, that they made the likenesse of 
two hartes bound together: from whence, went two 
braunches of Carnation silke, in manner of two dartes : 
about the hartes betweene the tresses were knytte certayne 
knottes of silke and of hayre, representing the amorous 
passion: from the crowne of her head hung a certayne 
labell, whiche shoke wyth every wynd, * signifiyng the 
lightnesse and inconstancye of her brayne : * on her fore- 
head the hayres made the fourme of a garland, which was 
set with pearles and jewels, and naturall and artificial 
flowers, in such varietie, that the gardens of Naples are not 
able to yeelde moe sortes. I rehearse not unto you a thou- 
sand other trifles, which dimmed and dazeled mine eyes, in 
such sort as certaine Mappes doe, wherein are drawne foorth 
oe Boe Heures, Reet of horse menne, the troupes 
Nowe a ane he number of the pieces of artillery. 
fae Avg ns z al this adoe made by the Wyves to please 
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Guaz. What I pray you ? 

Annis. Offence to God, hope to the amorous, destruction 
to the husbandes. 

Guaz. I see not how it is possible for men to maintayne 
their wyves in such pompeous and masking sort, but that 
they must let out their money to usury, and use many 
deceitfull wayes. 

Annis. I will not saye they keepe their wives so brave by 
cosoning, and cutthrote bargaynes: and that otherwise 
they live porely, and fare hardly, purging the sinne of pride 
with the abstinence of the mouth, and making their children 
dy with hunger: but though women be very curious in al 
their attire, yet it is the hayre that they make most ado 
about: and there are no sortes of ointmentes and sliber 
sauces, which they will not prove, to make their hayre of 
the bravest coolour, in so much, that many going about to 
alter the colour of their haire by naughty medecines, have 
wrought their owne death: but their folly at this day is so 
great, that notwithstanding, by meanes of such trumpery 
they feele their heads to ake, and their brayne to bee dis- 
tempered, yet as murtherers of themselves, they will not 
give over that shamefull and deadly practise: but if they 
knewe well, wherein consisteth the commendation and 
reputation of women, you knowe well they woulde not 
sitte uppe moste parte of the nyght, and rise betime in the 
morning, to bestow most part of the daye in dressing of their 
head, and they woulde consider with themselves that those 
which trim up themselves least, are trimmed up best. 

Guaz. I have been alwayes of this mynd, that those 
women, whose myndes are not decked with vertue, and good- 
nesse, are those which labour above others, to supply that 
default with the decking out of the body: thinking belike to 
have as good lucke as the Lapwing, who though he be but a 
vile bird, and liveth most in durtie lakes, yet at the marriage 
of the Eagle she was honoured above other birdes, because of 
the crowne or cop upon her head, and of her pyed feathers. 

Annis. But it hapneth to them often times cleane con- 
trarie: for the multitude of ornaments covereth that litle 
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good which is in them by nature, and the glistering of their 
jewels, dimmeth the shining of their vertues, especially 
shining so watrishly and weakely, as they doe in suche 
women. But it is ordinarily seene that women, though 
never so honest, are insatiable of such trifles. Wherupon 
it is said, that mils and women ever want something. And 
some have shewed that fond desire, not only in their life 
time, but at their death: As one commaunded in her 
testament, that the jewels she used to weare, should be 
buried with her. But contrarily, the wife of Trajane 
wanne her selfe great commendation, by making no account 
of those toyes. And if honest women would advisedly 
thinke of the matter, they should perceive that it is not 
the gylt bridle that maketh the horse the better, and that 
by reason of those affected follies, they live with suspected 
honesty: which is shewed by the saying of a Poet, who 
reprehending an honest woman that offended in this folly, 
compared her with a lewde sister of hers in this sort : 
Your sister seemeth chast, by wearing chast attire, 
Although her unchast life, hath laid her chast name in the mire. 
A strumpet you to terme, a man should do you wrong: 
But sure unto a strumpet, your apparell doth belong. 
* I will tell you moreover, that it is ordained by the civile 
law, that if a man offer abuse to an honest matrone, being 
attyred like a harlot, there is no remedy against him by 
law.* Let women therefore bee carefull to apparell them- 
selves so modestly, that they may thereby, rather please 
their husbands, then make them jealous over them, in 
attyring themselves lightly: for they ought to consider, 
that menne suppose, that there is alway a light mind, lodged 
in a gorgeous body. 
’ Guaz. T have noted often those dames which are so curious 
in their attyre, to be very sluttes in their houses: and 
others which neglect such folly, to be very good huswives. 
Axnts. It is a common saying, that one cannot drinke 
and whistle altogether : and therfore no marvayle, if those 
which spend all the day in tricking up themselves, have no 
care nor leysure to see their house well ordered : but let us 
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make an end of this matter, concluding, that it may rightly 
be sayd of these costly clad carkases, that the feathers are 
more worth then the byrde. 

Guaz. I thinke good then, you returne to the matter, out 
of the which I drave you by my digression. 

Annis. I will make short, and give charge to the wyfe, 
not only to avoyd that, which may anger and displease her 
husband, but also to frame her selfe to do that whiche may 
please him: for as that glasse is nothing worth, whiche 
maketh a sad countenance seeme joyfull, or a joyfull, sad : 
so that woman is a foole, who seing her husbande merry, 
pouteth or loureth, or seing him pensive, sheweth her selfe 
pleasaunte : And therefore let her be resolved to frame her 
selfe to the thoughts of her husbande, and to judge thinges 
sweete or sower, according to his taste: for the diversitie 
of minds and manners, is nothing fit to maintayne love 
and good will: let her also by sweete wordes, and loving 
deedes, shew unto him all the signes of affection she can 
possibly: considering that some husbands having been 
accustomed to the amorous curtisies of other women, wil 
thinke that their wives set no great store by them, if they 
shew them not the like, or greater. And in any wise let 
her continue her accustomed kindnesse towards him, 
least by failing of her wont, she seeme to wax cold in good 
will, or by exceeding her ordinary, shee seeme to colour 
some crime, wherby she may drive some foolish toy into his 
head : which folly, if he chaunce to be possest withal, she 
must labor by all meanes possible to rid him of it: not doing 
as some foolish women doe, who very undiscreetely, and 
to their owne great hurt, seeke to continue that suspition 
in their husbands, that others lay siege to their chastity. 

Guaz. But whether do you thinke those women do wel, 
who make their husbandes privy to it, when they are 
importuned with any unlawfull requests ? 

Annis. Those women are commonly blamed, for that 
there commeth much harme by it. 

Guaz. Is it not well done, to shew her owne fidelitie, 
and bring to her husband securitie ? ee 
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THE Annis. I think it yll done: for that therby she doth not 
THIRD breede quiet, but trouble to her husband, making him 
BOOKE doubt, leaste revealing one love, she conceale another : 

and which is worst, it breedeth a quarrell betweene the 
husband and lover, wherof much mischeefe may insue. 

Guaz. We love others wel, but we love our selves better, 
and therefore she were better indanger others, then her 
selfe: for she hath cause to doubt, least her husband 
should come to the knowledge of it by some other meane, 
and so may think ill of her, for keeping it from him. 

Awynis. A wise woman wil always like better that her 
husband should here by the report of others, of the repulse 
which she shall give to her lover, then to make boast of 
her honesty herself: and a wise husband will hold himself 
therewith the better content, and be the more assured in 
his mind of his wives honest dealing. 

Guaz. There be many which take it otherwise, and which 
give not this interpretation to such concealement. 

Annis. It is very true: and therfore to avoyde this 
trouble, it behoveth an honest woman to shew her selfe so 
sober and chast in countenance, that no man may be so 
hardie to assayle her. For in deed Castles that come to 
parley, are commonly at the poynt to render: but if she 
chaunce to be set uppon, let her make that aunswere which 
a vertuous Dame made to her lover in this sort, While I 
was a mayd, I was at the disposition of my parentes, but 
nowe I am married, I stande at the pleasure of my husbande : 
wherefore you were best speake to him, and know his mind 
what I shal do. And if her husband be out of the way, 
let her remember alwayes to behave her selfe, as if he were 
present : and to shew him at his returne, in what profit- 
able worke of the house she hath spent her time in his 
absence, wherby she shall be better liked, and more com- 
mended of him. 

_ Guaz. A wise husband in deed will take great pleasure 
in such things : but that some are so testie and froward, 
that they will never be content with any thing their 


a can doe, but so take on with them, that they 
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make them wish them selves out of the world: I would 
have you teach those poore soules some remedy for that 
mischiefe. 

Annis. I set downe the remedy alredy, when I coun- 
sayled them to be obedient to their husbands: yet I ad 
besides, that by the example of the Phisition she seeke to 
cure the diseases of her husband by contrary medecines. 
And therfore if he be rough and terrible, she must overcome 
him by humilitie, if he chide, shee must hold her peace, for 
the answere of wise women is scilence: and she must stay 
to utter her mind unto him, untill he be appeased. If he 
be obstinate, let not her be overthwart, nor do as she did, 
to whom her husband brought for their supper two thrushes, 
but she would needes have it that they were two owsels or 
blacke birdes: and he replying that they were thrushes, 
and she holding that they were owsels, he in his chafe, 
gave her a boxe on the eare: and yet for all that, when 
the thrushes were served to the table, shee continued in 
terming them owsels, by reason whereof, the husbande fell 
to beating her againe: A weeke after, she put him in mind 
of his owsels againe, and continuing in her obstinacy, 
he was faine to fall to his old remedy. But this matter 
ended not thus, for at the yeeres end, she hit him in the 
teeth, how he beat her for two owsels: and he sayd, it was 
for two thrushes, but she sayd he was decived: but she 
was well beaten for it againe. 

Guaz. But what do you thinke of those husbandes which 
will beate their wives ? 

Annis. Mary as I do of Sacrileagers, and Churche- 
robbers. 

Guaz. Yet I remember I have redde, I know not where, 
these verses : 


A woman, an asse, and a walnut tree, 
Bring the more fruit, the more beaten they bee. 


Annis. You redd the text well, but not the glose, which is: 


He God offendes, and holy love undoes, 
Which on his wife doth fasten churlish bloes. 
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Gvuaz. Yet it is the opinion of a wise Authour, that a 
man maketh his wife the better by chastising her. 

Annis. That Authour is of no authority in this matter, 
for he addeth forthwith, that a man by bearing with his 
wife, maketh himselfe better. 

Guaz. Why, may not a man beat his wife upon just 
occasion ? 

Annis. You say wel upon just occasion: for he that 
shall stay for that occasion, shall never beate his wife : for 
a man shall never have occasion, whereby he may justly 
beate his wife. 

Guaz. Yea but may a man beate her if shee committe 
any fault ? 

Annis. If she commit any fault, through my fault, 1 am 
better worthy to be beaten then she, but if she do it by 
negligence, with what hart can I so much as touch a hayre 
of her head? And if shee doe it wilfully, why, I ought to 
rebuke her with words, and seeke to refourme her by good 
counsaile: I ought to lay before her, the shame of ill 
doing, and the praise of well doing, and if this will not serve, 
I ought rather patiently to beare with her, then rigorously 
to beat her, I ought to consider, that she is a weake vessell, 
and that we who are strong, ought to beare the infirmities 
of the weake, I ought to consider, that she is flesh of my 
flesh, and that no man hath hated or hindred his owne 
flesh at any time, I ought to consider, that we ought to be 
comforters one of another : shall I then become a tormentor 
of her? with what face can I imbrace that body, that my 
hands have bruised and battered? and with what hart 
Aa she love that man that can find in his hart to beat 

er P 

Guaz. Well, I perceive you wil be a loving husband, let 
us go forward : and tell me, if on the wyves parte there bee 
any other thing, whereby she may continue love and good 
will betweene her husbande and her, and maintayne un- 
touched that common honour we have spoken of. 

Aynrs, A woman cannot possibly do any thing that may 


Gor her husbande more in love with her, then to play the 
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good huswife in her house : for it not only doth him good 
to see his wife so thriftilye given, but besides, he conceiveth 
a firme opinyon of her honesty, seeing her take paines and 
exercise her body in workes belonging to the house, whereby 
she getteth a lively naturall colour, and that vertuous 
vermilion, which falleth of neither with sweating, neither 
with weeping, nor with blowing, nor with washing: whiche 
maketh him denye her no necessary thing belonging to the 
house, when he seeth her so careful to kepe them in good 
order, which is not the fashion of those light huswyves, who 
live without doing any thing, without caring for husband, 
children, or any thing belonging to the house: shewing 
manifestly, that though the body be in the house, yet the 
mind is abroad, soundeth to their owne shame, and their 
husbandes disprofit : for it is well knowne, that when the 
mistres is occupied in vanities, the servauntes take little 
care of her profite, but looke to their own matters: as the 
common saying is, While the mistres plaieth, the mayd 
strayeth. And as the wyfe ought busily to looke about 
her, in her house: so it is unseemly for the husband to 
meddle with matters within dores: but if his hap be so 
ill, to have a foolish wyfe, which sleepeth (as they say) 
her eies being open, you know it standeth him upon, to 
supply the imperfection of his wife: but those men are to 
be laughed at, who having wise and sufficient wives, wil (as 
they say) set hens abroode, season the pot, dresse the meate, 
teach the chamber mayds, and take their wives office from 
her, such husbands offend their wives much, shewing that 
either they mistrust them, or contemn them: besides, they 
do wrong to themselves, and shew therby that there is 
but little in them: for if they were imployde abroade in 
matters of importance, belonging to men of discretion, they 
would, being come home, be more desirous to take their 
ease, then to trouble their wife and servants, in medling 
with their matters. And they would consider with them- 
selves, that the rule of the house belongeth to the wife, 
and that God hath made women more feareful then men, 
to the end they should be more fit for the wary watching 
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and keeping of the house : whereto a carefull feare is very 
requisite. I deny not, but the husband ought to know 
how matters goe in his house, to provide abrode for thinges 


accordingly, and now and then to correct some faultes, 


which his wife perchaunce eyther will not, or cannot : 
but it is reason that she being, as it were, the sterne of the 
house, the husbande should commit the whole government 
of it unto her, as a thing belonging unto her: for the rest 
you must knowe, that as in adversitie and trouble, true 
friendes are knowne, so the Wife cannot by any meanes 
more continue the good will betweene her spouse and her, 
and bynde them, as it were, to her for ever, then by stick- 
ing to him faithfully in his neede and adversitie, which 
some of them doe not, who will pertake gladly with the 
prosperities and joyes of their husbands, but they wil 
not willingly take part of their troubles: forgetting the 
example of the fayre and wise wife of Methridates, who 
for her husbands sake, causing her head to be polled, and 
framing her selfe to ride, and weare armure, like a man, 
accompanied him valiantly, faithfully, and patiently, in 
al his troubles and perils, which gave Methridates wonder- 
full comfort in his adversitie, and gave the world to under- 
stand, that there is nothing so troublesome and greevous, 
but that the two hearts of the husband and the wife lincked 
togither, are able to support it. And therefore when 
the husbandes are afflicted with any infirmity either of 
mind or body, let the wives bee ready, both in word and 
deed, to comfort and to attend them: whereby they shall 
see their love and affection will growe more fervent and 
faithfull. For conclusion, the husband and the wyfe 
muste count all thinges common betweene them: having 
nothing of their owne in particular, no not so much as the 
body it selfe : and laying aside pryde, they must cheerefully 
set their handes to those thinges that are to be done about 
the house, belonging to their calling, and to strive in well 
doing one to overcome another: whereof will growe such 
contented quietnesse, as will happily prolong their lives 
ee age: and by the band of love and concorde, they 
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shal give their children an example to live in unitie one 
with an other, and their servauntes to agree together in 
the dispatche of their businesse, and discharge of their 
duties. 

Guaz. For so much as you have made mention of chil- 
dren, I should like well that from henceforth, according to 
our determination, you come to speake of the conversation 
betweene the parents and the children: for I think it a 
matter very expedient, to set down the orders which they 
ought to observe in conversing togither, for that even 
amongst them, there is not for the most part found that 
good agreement, and that discrete dealing which ought to 
be: and that the world is now come to this passe, that the 
child is no sooner come to any understanding, but that he 
beginneth to cast in his head of his fathers death: as a 
little childe riding behind his father, sayde simply unto him, 
Father, when you are dead, I shal ride in the Saddle: yea 
there are many great knavish children, which wish and 
worke the death of their fathers: whereof I know not well 
to whom to impute the fault, either to the fathers, which 
keepe not their children in such awe, neyther bring them 
up in such sorte as they ought to do, or to the children, 
who know not how much they are beholding to their 
fathers. 

Annis. And which of them in the end rather conclude 
you to be in the fault ? 

Guaz. Marye the Childe, who can not bring an action 
agaynst his father, though he do him never so great 
wrong. 

Annis. Why, sayd you not but now, that the child often 
times knoweth not his duty to his father ? 

Gvuaz. Yes mary did I. 

Annis. To whom wil you give the charge, to make the 
child know and understand that duty ? 

Guaz. To the Father. 

Annis. Then revoke your first sentence, and conclude 
that the fault is in the father, who ought to have infourmed 
him in his duty. pe 
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THE Guaz. If the father give his sonne good lessons, and he 
THIRD will not hearken unto them, what can he doe more? if the 
BOOKE Father offereth instructions with the right hand, and the 

childe receiveth them with the left hand, what fault is the 
Father in ? 

Annis. If the father in time teach him to use his right 
hand, he will never grow to be left handed: but it is no 
marveile, if having suffered him to use that ill custome a 
long tyme, he cannot afterwardes take it from him: And 
therefore hee ought to accuse his owne negligence, for that 
he hath deferred till evening, to give him those instructions 
whiche hee should have given him earlye in the morning 
at the Sunne rysing, even together as it were with the 
milke of the Nurse: not considering that in tender mindes, 
ss it were in waxe, a man may make what impression he 
ist. 

Guaz. I know not, how you can excuse the children, who 
after the father hath nourished and brought them up 
carefully, under the charge of learned men, and instructed 
them in the faith of Christ, in the end run astray, and 
living lewdlye, bring foorth fruite unworthy their good 
bringing up. 

Annis. That happeneth very sieldome, and though it 
do happen, yet for all that the fathers are not discharged 
of the care over them, which God himselfe hath injoyned 
them to. 

Guaz. I marveile not so much that a child vertuously 
brought up, sometime falleth out naught, or if thereupon 
afterwardes ariseth discord betwene his father and him, 
for the unlikenesse of manners may be the cause of it: 
but I count it strange, and as it were agaynst nature, that 
both the father and the sonne, being both honest men, 
and for their good dealing wel spoken of by all men, it shal 
often. fall out, that they cannot agree together in the house, 
but live in continuall strife, and dissention : and agreeing 
well in publike affayres, still disagree about househould 
matters : whereof I could bring you many examples. 

ree You sayd but erewhile, that the child ought not 
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to commence an action agaynst the father, if you will stand 
to that sentence, you must needes confesse that the sonne, 
how honest soever he be, doth not honestly, when he with- 
standeth his father, and conformeth not himselfe to his 
pleasure. 

Guaz. I avow and make good that the sonne ought to 
suffer the father to commaunde over him, and that hee 
ought to obay him without any resistaunce : but that their 
conversation may frame the better, I thinke it necessarye, 
to appointe to the father, how he ought to proceed in his 
fatherly jurisdiction, that he exceede not the bonds of 
reason, and give not his sonne cause (if not to oppose him- 
selfe against his pleasure) yet to find fault with him in his 
hart, and to think himself ill delt withal by him, by means 
wherof, he waxeth cold and faint in the love and reverence 
which he ought to beare to his father. 

Awniz. I can never forget the undoubted saying, that 
fewe children are like the father, and that many of them 
are worse: and that those which are better, are very rare 
and thin sowed. I would have us first therfore serch out 
the cause, why so fewe children resemble the father, and 
answere to the hope he conceiveth of them, whereof 
ariseth disagreement betweene them, and by that meane 
we shal better understand what their conversation ought 
to be. 

Guaz. With all my hart. 

Annis. First it is to be considered, that children bring 
small or no comfort unto their parents, if nature and 
fortune bee not well tempered in them. 

Guaz. How so? 

Annis. As a fruitful graine sowed in a soyle unfit for it, 
bringeth forth no increase, so a child which is naturally 
given to learning, shal never do well if he be given to war- 
fare, so much it importeth to finde out in the beginning, 
whereto he is most inclined. Touching this matter, I 
remember I have read certayne verses of Dant, whiche I 
have nowe forgotten. 


Guaz. You shall see I will helpe you. o 
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Annis. I pray you doe. 

Guaz. 

If that men had more care to follow natures lore, 

Of able and accomplisht men, we should have greater store, 

But contrary, a Priest of him we use to make, 

Who borne is for the war, wherin he cheefe delight doth take, 

And him we make a King, whom nature hath ordaind, 

A Lawier for to be, and thus is natures course restraynd. 

Annis. What pleasure I take in these verses, as well 
for their delightfull harmony, as for that they give me to 
know how good a memory you are indued withall: Here 
you see expressed one of the occasions of the untowarde 
successe of children. 

Guaz. It behooveth fathers to use discretion in this 
point, to finde out, as soone one way, as soone another, the 
naturall instinct of their children: which is best knowne 
in their infancye, as the proverbe is, That by the morning 
it maye bee gathered, how all the day will prove after. And 
I thinke this most necessary respect, to be little respected 
by some fathers, who force their children to enter into that 
trade of life, which is altogeather contrary to their naturall 
inclination, and therefore no marvayle though they receive 
small comfort of them : for thereof insueth many times the 
dishonoure of their house, and which is worse, greate 
offence towardes God: as when poore gyrles are put into 
religious houses, who even from their mothers wombe 
desired to be married. 

Anns. Those fathers which set their children to thinges 
contrary to their disposition, are rather to be pittied then 
blamed, for that it happeneth commonly for lacke of taking 
heede: but these which thrust them into religious houses, 
before they are of yeares to chuse or refuse that life, are no 
doubt greatly to be blamed: for that they bring their 
children to it, eyther through feare, or through false per- 
swasions : which is nothing else, but to withstand the will 
of God, and to take from their children that free choyse 
which hee of his divine goodnesse hath promised them. 


Sr therefore if the Father be carefull of the honoure and 
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quyet of his house, lette him bee also carefull to knowe 
whether his sonnes mynde bee given eyther to learning, or to 
armes, or to husbandrye, or to Merchaundise : And where 
hee shall perceive hee hath drawne him out of his righte 
waye, lette him make him returne into it forthwith, and set 
him agayne where he would be, otherwise let him assure 
himselfe that a thing ill begun, will come to a worse ende. 

Guaz. Seeing we are to search the cause, why children 
oftentimes fall not out according to the hope and opinyon 
of their parents: you had neede begin at the milke which 
they suck, for that the nurses milke is of such force, that 
the use thereof, maketh the childe take more after the Nurse, 
then the Mother which brought him into the world. And 
when I remember the custome of divers women in Fraunce, 
who bring up their Infantes only with the milke of beastes : 
I think therof it commeth, * that divers of them are so 
fierce and cruell, that by theyr yll lyfe, they shewe them- 
selves scarse to bee indued with that reasonable parte 
whiche is proper to menne: With the good leave of the 
good bee it spoken.* 

Annis. I am out of all doubte of the marvaylous effects 
of the Milke, and it is a thing most certayne, that if a 
lambe bee nourished with the Milke of a Goate, or a Kid 
with the milke of a yeaw, the Kid will have a very soft 
hayre, and the Lambe a very rough and hayry Wooll. 
And therefore it is to be thought, that as the chylde, by 
reason of the Milke, taketh after the complexion of the 
Nurse, so the disposition of the mynd, followeth the com- 
plexion of the body: And therof also it commeth, that 
the daughters of honest women, proove altogether unlike 
them, both in body and mynde, so that to deliver children 
from their mothers to Nurses, cannot be sayd to be other 
then a corrupting of nature. But if we shoulde make 
mention of this fyrste Nourriture, wee shoulde have spoken 
of it then, when wee discoursed of unfortunate Mariages : 
but I neyther spake of it there, neyther will doe here, for 
that the Philosophers, and speciallye Galen, have spoken 
so pertinentlye, and so sufficientlye, of the force and ee 
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of the milke, that we neede to make no farther question of 
it. I forbore also to speake of it, for that women at this 
daye are so curious of their comlinesse, or rather of their 
vanitie, that they hadde rather perverte the nature of their 
Children, then chaunge the fourme of their fyrme, harde, 
and rounde pappes, whereof it commeth, that the children 
fashioning themselves to the humoures of their Nurses, 
swarve from the love and duetye whiche they owe to their 
mothers, and have not in them the blood whiche mooveth 
them to obay or respecte them any thing, whiche is mani- 
fested by an example of a Bastard, of the house of the 
Gracchi, who returning from the warres, laden with the 
spoyles of the enimie, had his mother and his Nurse com- 
ming before him, hee gave to his Mother a Silver ring, and 
to his Nourse a Coller of Golde: whiche his mother mis- 
liking with, hee tolde her she was to blame to doe so, saying : 
You bore me but nyne Monthes in your belly, but my 
Nurse kept mee with her teates the space of two yeares : 
That which I holde of you, is my body, whiche you gave 
me scarse honestly, but that whiche I have of her, proceeded 
of a pure and sincere affection: so soone as I was borne, 
you deprived me of your company, and banished mee your 
presence, but she graciously received mee, banished as I 
was, betweene her armes, and used mee so well, that shee 
hath broughte mee to this you see. These reasons, with 
others, which I wil not rehearse, stopped his mothers 
mouth, being full ill ashamed, and made his loving Nurse 
farther in love with him. 

Guaz. Seeing these women will not bee the whole 
Mothers of their Children, they oughte at leaste to bee 
carefull to chuse good Nurses, and well complexioned. 

Annis. As the fyrste abuse crepte in, to sette oute their 
Children to Nurse: so consequently followed the seconde, 
not to respect the nature of the Nurse. But let us go 
forwarde to shew the occasions of the difference betweene 
the fathers and the children, holding for certayne, that the 
principall proceedeth (as we have already sayde) of the 
es betweene the nature of the childe, and the seate 
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and trade of life he is set to. And therefore I say, that it 
is not ynough for the Father to know whereto the Childe 
is naturallye given, if afterwardes he indevour not to make 
him the waye playne to assist him, and carefully to provyde 
for all things, meete to conduct him safely to the end which 
he hath proposed to himselfe. Another cause of this 
difference between the father and the chylde, is, when the 
Father loveth himselfe better then his child, keeping him 
with him, to play withall, without taking any keepe to set 
him to maisters, which may instruct him in learning, or to 
the court, or to those professyons whereto he shall be most 
inclined: Wherein many welthy fathers greatly offende, 
who bearing themselves bolde upon their goods, never 
take care to bring up their children in learning and vertue, 
but suffer their wits so to be dulled with idlenesse, and 
gluttony, that (as the proverbe is) They know not Chafte 
from Corne, or Chalke from Cheese: and they growe to 
have as good judgement as the Asse, whiche judged the 
Coockoes singing, to bee more sweete then the Night- 
ingales. 

Guaz. The more the Father keepeth his Children aboute 
him, the more hee maketh their manners like to his. 

Annis. You are deceived, for the life of the olde father, 
is no patterne for the young sonne, to shape his doinges by : 
and besides, in time he will accuse his Father, for that 
having opportunity to send him abroad to get wealth and 
estimation, he kept him at home, and thereby hindred his 
preferment. 

Guaz. The child ought rather to thinke well of him for 
it, and to attribute it to too much love. 

Annis. Nay rather to too little love: for disordinate 
affection is not to be counted true love. 

Gvuaz. The more deere a thing is unto you, the more 
carefull you are to keepe it about you, and to joyne it as 
it were to your hart. 

Annis. It is true: but let me aske you, why covet you 
to keepe long a good servant ? 

Guaz. Mary for my profite. 
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Annts. If he were called by some prince, to some hygher 
degree, would you not give him leave to go from you ? 

Guaz. Yes willingly. 

Annis. Why ? 

Guaz. For his preferment. 

Annis. You then shew him greater signe of good will, in 
letting him go from you, then in keeping him with you : for 
that thereby, you preferre his profite before your owne: by 
the same reason, the father keeping his child with him, 
sheweth that he loveth better himselfe, then his chylde : 
for if he loved him as he should do, he would also love his 
preferment, and would seeke to better his estate: liking 
better that hee should dye like a horse in battayle, then 
live like a hogge in the mire. 

Guaz. And what would you say, if the father being 
learned kept his sonne wyth him, to make hym pertaker 
of his knowledge ? 

Annis. I made no mention of such fathers, for that they 
are very rare, which are indued with learning sufficient to 
perfourme such a matter: And if there be any such, yet 
they wil not, or they cannot take any such payne, nor tye 
themselves to such a charge, having other businesse, mary 
if they would undertake it, there is no doubt but great good 
would come of it, for that the father would instruct the 
childe more carefully, and the child would receive it more 
heedefully of his father, then of his maister: And it ought 
to seeme no straunge president neither: For Cato the 
Censor, taught himselfe, and brought to great perfection 
his sonne, without the helpe of any governour or mayster. 
And Octavian Augustus being Emperour, tooke no scorne 
to teache his two adoptive sonnes. But the iniquity of 
our time is such, that men would counte it a monstrous 
thing, to see a father, being a gentleman, to teach his 
sonnes. 

Guaz. The shame is the greater of those, who being 
neither able, nor willing to teache their children themselves, 
take no care to put them out to be instructed by others. 

rae A man may see they know not the difference 
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betweene the learned and the ignorant: and that the 
ignorant in comparison of the learned, are worse then dead. 

Gvaz. Yet for all that the abuse is such, that the rich 
men of our time will not have their sonnes breake their 
heades with study, and in a manner mislike that they 
should learne to reade: for I know many of these, rich in 
living, but poore in learning, which get them into the 
shoppes of Merchantes and Apoticaries, to the boyes and 
Prentises there, to have them write letters for them to 
their friendes: wherein they bewray at once both their 
secrets, and their ignorance: O what a goodly sight is 
that ? but I wil not forget to tel you, that being not long 
since in an Advocats study, I heard a clarke of his (who 
had closed up a letter which he had written for a gentleman 
there present) aske the gentleman the name of him to whom 
he should direct the letter, that he might put it in the super- 
scription : who answered him, That he need write nothing 
else but, To my Gossip at Cremone: but the clarke reply- 
ing that it was necessary to specifie his name, that the letter 
might come to the handes of his Gossip, hee sayd it was no 
matter for his name, it was ynough to say (to his Gossip) 
for that every man knew him. 

Annis. I beleeve he was a gentleman, because you name 
him so, but in this dotishe simplicity, he shewed hymselfe 
as very a clowne, as one that I wyll tell you of, who, as the 
Phisition askt hym what countrey manne he was: hee 
aunswered, that he shoulde see that by his water. These 
riche folke withoute learnyng, or rather bodyes without 
myndes, are termed by Diogenes, sheepe with golden 
fleeces: And therefore they ought to bee more carefull 
to instructe their children in learning. For as the poore 
are driven to study by necessity: so the rich are hindred 
from it by superfluitye: and they consider not untyll it 
be to late, that learning is more necessarye for them, then 
for the poore, for that they have more dealinges in the 
worlde, and have neede of more witte to keepe their ryches, 
whiche, as brittle, frayle, and corruptible, can hardlye last, 
without they bee conserved with the sweete ape of 
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wisedome. And it is most certayne, that a man liveth 
better with a little, gotten by vertue, than with a great 
deale given by fortune. And those which wax proude 


_ through aboundaunce of riches, shewe themselves not to 


know what happened to the goord which made his bragges 
that he was gotten above the pine tree: but those which 
are wise, the richer they are, the better they will consider 
how riches are gotten with travayle, kept with feare, and 
lost with greife, and, that he whiche putteth his trust in 
them, shall bee deceaved: for the true riches are those 
whiche cannot bee loste, being once gotten. And there- 
fore discreet fathers will be carefull to bring up their 
children in learning, perswading them that they are never 
rich, untill they be learned: remembring alwayes the 
example of Philip King of Macedon, who so soone as his 
sonne Alexander was borne, wrote letters to Aristotle, 
signifiyng the joy which he felt, not so much for that he 
had a sonne, as for that he was borne in his time, to whose 
instruction and government he had already appointed him : 
which maketh me uppon just occasion out of charity with 
this our age, which maketh so smal account of those men, 
who not only instruct us in learning, but in life also, 
which are the two greatest goods that can be desired in 
this world. And therfore it is so far of, that they should 
be dispised, that they ought to be reverenced as much as 
our owne fathers. But for that there are many maisters 
excellent in learning, and yet lewd in life, the father must 
be very wary in the choise of them, least what his sonne 
getteth one way, he looseth another way, for hee must 
have as greate care to make hym vertuous, as learned, and 
hee muste have more care to make hym good, then to leave 
hym goodes: for as one sayd, If thy sonne bee wise and 
honest, thou shalt leave him goodes ynough: but if he 
be a foole, thou shalt leave him to much: For fooles are 
not fit to possesse riches. Now, if the childe be not given 
to learning, the father must not fayle, continually to impley 
hym some other way: for there is nothing more dangerous 
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blossometh not in spring tyme, bringeth foorth no fruite 
in harvest : so hee shall never come to live honestly, when 
he is a man, who is not vertuously exercised, while he is a 
childe: but amongest other occasiones of the ill successe 
of children, this is one, when the father is carelesse to make 
them in tyme raise themselves from the ground. 

Guaz. What meane you by that ? 

Annis. That the father being carefull of his sonnes 
advauncement, is many times so curious to see him thorowly 
instructed in worldly matters, that, forgetting how the 
beginning of wisdom, is the feare of god, he taketh no care 
at all to instructe hym in the Christian Faith: whereof 
it commeth that this unhappy chylde, trayned up alto- 
gether in worldly affayres, and deprived of the true lyghte, 
can not see the righte waye, but runneth into perdition. 

Guaz. Nowe you hit the marke right: for the wisedome 
of the world is folly with God. And it is a thing impossible 
for him to live well, who knoweth not God. 

Awnts. To this Christian admonition agreeth that which 
the divine Philosopher Plato saith, where he exclaimeth 
against fathers, which shew them selves ignorant what they 
ought to do, trotting up and downe this way and that way, 
casting all their care to heape up much wealth, and taking 
so litle care for the children who must possesse it, that they 
exercise them neither in the vertue of justice, nor of liber- 
alitie, wherby they may be able to distribute, use, and 
bestow their goodes as they ought to doe. Which doing, 
it may be sayde, that they provide for thinges superfluous, 
and neglecte thinges necessarie. Whiche the Persians 
knewe well, who though they were ignoraunt of the true 
worship of God, yet they were carefull above al things to 
have their children instructed in justice and vertue. I 
would then have parentes take care both for the minde, 
and the body of their children: But for that the minde is 
more excellent, it is reason to cast our chiefest care upon it. 
And for that the minde in infantes is like a payre of tables, 
wherein nothing is written, and like a tender twig which 
may be bowed every way, it is cleare, that vertue or vice 
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may easily be planted in it. And for that it is knowen 
by proofe, that those things are kept best in memorie 
which are learned in youth, fathers ought to instruct their 
children in the best thinges, that is, in the feare and love 
of God: Holding it for a generall rule, that he whiche 
knoweth every thing, and knoweth not God, knoweth 
nothing. 

Guaz. For that the fathers eyther will not, or cannot be 
alwayes with their chyldren, to keepe them in the right 
way, they ought to provide maysters for them, no lesse 
godly then learned, who every day at convenient times 
maye teache them some devout prayers, and instruct them 
in the feare of God: not ceassing in their ordinary lectures 
to mingle alwayes some divine preceptes. For imprinting 
in their tender hartes devotion and religion, it wil, while 
they live, continue them in godlinesse, and after their 
death, it will unite them to Christ. 

Annis. You say very well: And if the father bee dili- 
gent to instructe his children in the law of God, hee shall 
get this also by it, that his children thereby will do hym 
the more honour and reverence: knowing that it is Gods 
commaundement they shoulde do so. To the former 
occasion of the ill successe of chyldren may bee added this, 
when the father setteth before them a stained and spotted 
glasse to looke in, that is, when he himself giveth them il 
example: Which the Romanes were very circumspect in, 
whose modesty and discretion was so great, that the father 
would never bath himselfe in the companye of his sonne : 
and it was counted a greate faulte in the father, to suffer 
himselfe to bee seene naked by his sonne: no marveyle 
then, though Cato the Censor put Manlius out of the 
Senate, onelye for kissing his Wife in the presence of his 
Daughter, whereby wee maye see, that it is not ynough for 
the Father to appoynte good Maysters over his Chyldren, 
and to see them well instructed, if above all thinges hee 
bee not cyrcumspecte to shewe himselfe suche before them, 
as hee wisheth to have them to bee: for the Mayster doeth 
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Father doeth them harme by his evill Example, for that 
they are by nature lead rather to followe his steppes, then 
the maysters preceptes: for it is so naturall a thing for 
the sonne to resemble the Father in gamening, in swearing, 
and in other vices, that if by chaunce some childe doe not 
followe his Father in them, but liveth vertuouslye and 
honesilye, yet the worlde wyll scarse beleeve that hee doeth 
so, by reason of the evill opinyon they have conceyved of 
the Father, but will rather thinke that the Chylde is heyre 
to his vyces, as well as to his Landes: And when they 
canne fynde no faulte with hym anye waye, some or other 
will not sticke to hitte hym in the teeth, that hee was the 
sonne of the naughtiest man in the worlde. Likewise, 
if the Father bee honest, and the sonne lewde, the Fathers 
good name is called in questyon, and men thinke it in a 
manner unpossible, that the sonne shoulde treade awrye, 
unlesse hee were by his Father lead awrye. And there- 
uppon it is thoughte, that if some Romane Gentlemen 
used too extreame severitye towards their Chyldren, they 
didde it not so muche uppon the displeasure whiche they 
conceyved agaynste them, as for the care they hadde of 
their owne renowne, and the desyre to mayntayne their 
credite and reputation. I woulde therefore have the 
Father to frame hymselfe to lyve well, and orderlye, as well 
for hys owne sake, as for the honoure and benefite of his 
Chyldren, who seeing the Vertue which shyneth in their 
Fathers deedes, feele themselves mooved with desyre to 
immitate hym, and seeing those of the house which stande 
quietlye and reverently wayting upon him, to be ready 
at the holding up of his fynger to execute his commaunde- 
mentes, they thereby take example to doe their duetye 
lykewyse, and not to bee inferioure in obedyence to Ser- 
vauntes and Straungers: and besides, indevour to be like 
in deedes to their Father, that they maye in tyme to come, 
receive the lyke reverence of their Servauntes, as they see 
their father doeth of his: for the Father which giveth an 
ill example to the chylde, in tyme shall be had in con- 
tempte by the Chylde, and abandoned of him, so able 
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shall neyther receyve succoure of him in his latter dayes, 
nor in his last day, that last duty to cloase up his eyes : 
Besides, the father by living disorderly and dishonestly, 
manye tymes make a hande of those goods, whiche the 
children shoulde live by. 

Guaz. That agreeth with this, 


Children many tymes are made for to weepe, 
By reason of the ill rule their fathers did keepe. 


Annis. Yea, there are some cases wherein the seelye 
Infantes, which have not offended, are punished for their 
Fathers faulte: And thinking to my selfe, that lawe to be 
too rigorous, I asked one daye Mayster Frauncis Beccio 
the occasion whiche mooved the Emperour Justinian to 
sette downe any such severe lawe: and amongest a greate 
manye reasons which hee aleaged unto mee, this was the 
cheefe, That the Father naturallye fearing the ill of his 
Children, more then of himselfe, will the better keepe 
himself from committing suche offences, whereof his chil- 
dren shall beare the punishment: whereby we may know, © 
that the ill life of the father, bringeth to the Children both 
losse and shame, and that he must not perswade him, that 
it is ynough to give his children good counsayle, unlesse his 
deedes bee agreeable thereto: for the children respecte 
not so muche that which the father sayth, as that which 
he doth: like as the Cravish somtime did, Who, his mother 
telling him that it was very unseemely for him to go arse- 
warde, as hee did, aunswered: Doe you leade mee the 
waye otherwyse, and you shall see I will followe you. And 
therefore hee that desyreth to amende his Children, muste 
fyrst amende hymself, and by the example of piety, charity, 
Justice, and other vertues, make them charitable, just, and 
vertuous, and when he shall walke upright by himselfe, 
hee maye boldlye take up others for haulting, lyke as 
Dionisius sometime didde, who taking his sonne in a faulte, 
sayde unto him, Haste thou ever seene mee commit the 
lyke faulte? No (sayth his Sonne) you had no king to 


— father: whereto he replyed, Neyther shalt thou 
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have a king to thy sonne: as it fell out in deede, for in 
the ende, for his crueltye, and Tyranny, he was driven out 
of his kingdome, and was constrayned by necessitie to go 
roving up and downe, untill hee founde meanes to teache 
children, and keepe a schoole. Let us nowe passe to the 
other occasions of the infortunate conversation betweene 
the father and the chylde, whereof there are two, which 
now come in my mynd: the one is, when the father is more 
then a mother: the other, when he is more then a father. 

Guaz. Howe meane you that he should be more then a 
mother ? 

Annis. When he is so blinded that he seeth not the 
imperfections of his childe, or if hee see them, yet is readye 
to commende them, or to excuse them, in such sorte, that 
if his sonne be haughty, or harebrained, he termeth him 
couragious : if he be base minded, he counteth him modest : 
if a prating boye, hee will have him, on Gods name, to be 
an Orator: and in flattering thus himselfe, hee frameth, 
in his imagination, the best childe in the worlde: with the 
whiche blindnesse, the fathers of one onlye childe are for 
the moste part stroken. I must needes in this place 
mention unto you, a youth of fyfteene or sixteene yeares 
of age, of a readye witte, but otherwise vicious, dissolute, 
and lewde of life, by the fault of the father and mother, 
who are so farre from correcting him, that they dare not 
so muche as threaten him, nor saye anye worde to him, 
whiche maye displease him: And I remember, when he 
was fyve or sixe yeres olde, if anye tolde them that they 
muste rebuke him for some faulte whiche he hadde done, 
they would excuse him by and by, saying hee was not yet 
of age to knowe his fault: And beeing seven or eyghte 
yeeres olde, they woulde never beate hym, nor threaten 
him, doubting leaste through great feare and perturbation 
of the spirites, his blood shoulde bee chaufed and inflamed, 
whereby hee mighte bee cast into an ague: Nor at tenne 
yeeres old, they thought not good to trouble or molest him, 
aleaging that strypes and threates mighte pull downe his 
courage too muche, and take from hym his noble Aegees ; 
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And though nowe for his naughtye conditions hee bee 
hated of the whole Towne, yet they leave not to excuse hym 
styll, saying, hee must fyrst growe, and then after bee 
wyse, and that within these fewe dayes they will sende hym 
to Schoole, where hee shall learne witte. I looke nowe, 
when hee shall bee of age to bee hanged on the Gallowes, to 
heare him before the people to laye the fault on his Father 
and mother, and justlye to curse their foolishe love, and 
shamefull cockering and sufferaunce: attempting, as once 
one didde, to teare their Noase or their eares of with his 
teeth. 

Guaz. Thereby it is seene, that a chylde, though of 
never so good a witte, yet beeing ill broughte up, prooveth 
too bad: but I looked you woulde have tolde, that in the 
ende hee hadde beaten his Father to make him amendes : 
or that hee had driven him out of the house, as the Serpent 
was by the Irchin: for to give a childe so greate libertye, 
is to putte weapons into his hand, whiche often tymes hee 
useth agaynste his parentes: but this greate cockering 
and compassion is proper to the mother, who commonlye 
bringeth up her chyldren with more tender affection then 
discretion. And there are few to bee seene at this daye, 
whiche, by the example of the Spartane women, have the 
heartes to saye to theire children in delivering them a 
Tergate, Come no more in my sighte, but eyther with this 
retourning victoryous from the field, or uppon this, being 
brought dead out of the fielde, but rather goe about to 
withstand the honourable thoughtes and enterprises of 
their children, and woulde have them both in countenaunce 
and conditions, like to women. 

Annis. It is a hard matter for a mother to be fond of her 
children, and wise both together. 

-Guaz. But the right love is to beate and correcte them, 
when they shall deserve it, and as the Poet sayth, 


The rod doth not make less the mothers love. 


Awnnts. If the excesse of love be to be blamed in the 
mother, much more is it to be reproved in the father : 
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whose part it is to examine and correct his childrens 
faultes : assuring himselfe that the only way to spyll them, 
is to bee too fond and tender over them. 

Guaz. But whiche are those fathers, you call more than 
fathers ? 

Awniz. Those which are too cruell to their children, and 


beate them continually like slaves, for the least fault in - 


the world. 

Guaz. Truly those fathers are mislyked of all men: for 
that withoute discretion they measure theyr children by 
themselves, and requyre at their handes a matter impossible, 
which is, to have them be old in their youth, not suffering 
them to injoy in any sort, that liberty whiche is alowed to 
their age: And in my mynde, they deserve no other name 
then of Schoolemaisters, for that they cannot manner 
their children well, unles they have a rod in their hande : 
for if they were right fathers, they would be content that 
their children should learne of them, to know that the 
whole drift of humane lawes, is nothing else but to refraine 
from doing ill, and to use to do that which is good and 
honest, which a childe is brought to, rather by love, than 
by force: but the authoritie which some ignorant fathers 
take uppon them, is so great, that without respecting age, 
place, time, degree, fashion, or any thing, they wyll keepe 
their children under by force, and make them do every 
thing contrary to\ their owne myndes, yea even to weare 
their apparell after the fashion of the good men of the 
time past. 

Annis. It is most certayne, that they do amisse in that, 
whereby they make their children not to love them so 
hartely, and to obay them rather for feare, then affection : 
besides, they consider not that the beating without measure, 
and the keeping them in continuall feare, is the cause that 
a manne cannot judge to what manner of life they are 
naturally inclined. Moreover, it dulleth their wittes, and 
represseth their naturall vigour, in such sort, that there 
is no mettall left in them, and by fearing alwayes to 


fayle in their doinges, they never but faile in them, and 
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comming in any company, they know neyther which way 
to looke, nor what to do. Therefore they ought to leave 
their butchery beating, and consider rather that for the 
lacke of yeeres, their children cannot have perfect under- 
standing and experience in things, wherby they are to be 
borne withal, when they do amisse. 

Guaz. I like those fathers well, who can keepe their 
children in awe, only with shaking their head at them, or 
using some such like signe: and can only with a word 
correct them, and make them ashamed of their faulte. 
But I am perswaded that there are few fathers, that know 
how to keepe the meane, but that they will eyther bee to 
rough, or to gentle to their children, whereof as the one 
driveth them to desperatnesse, so the other bringeth them 
to dissolutenesse. 

Annis. We must thinke that a childe hath given unto 
him a father and a mother, to the end that of the wisdom of 
the one, and the love of the other, that Meane which you 
meane, may be made: and that the severitie of the father, 
may bee somwhat mitigated by the lenitie of the mother. 

Guaz. You may in my opinyon yet adde one occasion 
more of the disagreement between the father and the childe, 
which is the partiall love of the father towardes his chyldren. 

Annis. Do you take that to be a fault ? 

Guaz. Do you thinke it reasonable, that hee should 
imbrace and love one more than an other? and that all 
being of his fleshe and blood, he shoulde cast a merry 
countenaunce uppon some of them, and a severe looke 
uppon other some ? 

Annis. Of the sonnets, and other compositions which 
you have made, is it well done of you to like some better 
then other some? yea and perchaunce those which are 
worst, best: And be you assured also, that your father 
loveth not all his children alike, and yet he of you whom he 
loveth least, cannot justly complayne of him. 

Guaz. I give my father no occasion to use me worse 
then the rest, and therefore if he should doe it, I should 
mp Juste cause to complayne of him while I lived. 
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Awnis. You have reason, if he use you yll, mary not 
though he love you lesse then he doth some other: for 
inequalitie of love is permitted to the father, but not yll 
usage. 

Guaz. How meane you that ? 

Annis. A father that is a merchant, hath one sonne that 
is a scholar, another a souldiour, and an other a merchaunt : 
of those three it is a great chaunce but he will love the 
merchaunt best, for that he seeth him like to him selfe in 
life and manners: Wherin his other sonnes are to beare 
with him, for that by nature we are ledde to like those 
thinges, which resemble us most: mary if he shall not 
give them as good alowance for their dyet, apparel, and 
other necessaries, as he doth to the merchant, they shall 
have occasion to complayne of him as unjust. 

Guaz. O how hard a thing is it for the father, after that 
partiall passion is once entred into his hart, to minister 
justice indifferently ? 

Awnts. The greater is the wisdome of the father, who 
preferring the merites of his children before his owne 
partiall affection maketh his senses yeelde to reason, and 
sheweth him in deedes alike towardes all: I will not denye, 
but that the father by his authoritie, ought to distribute 
his favoures as he seeth good, to one more, to another 
lesse, according to the demeanor and doinges of his children : 
for as by gentle usage, he incourageth a childe that is well 
given, to doe well, so by harde handling, hee may bring one 
that is untoward, to goodnesse: yea, if he have any child 
which is quite past grace, without any hope of recovery, 
he may lawfullye, not only love him lesse then the rest, but 
quite cast him out of his favour: like as Aristippus did 
by a lewde sonne of his: and being reproved for it by a 
friende of his, who willed him to consider that his sonne 
was a collup of his own flesh, and came from his Loynes : 
he aunswered, That lice, and a great many superfluities 
come from a mans body, and yet being il, they are to be 
cast away. But those fathers are gretly to be blamed, 


who with unjust partialitie, and without any reasonable 
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consideration, use one childe as legitimate, and the other 
as a Bastard: whereof it followeth, that he which is so 
coursely accounted of, doth not only fayle in affection 
towardes his father, but beginneth to fall to secrete warre 
with his other brother: whereby the father, whose chiefe 
office is to establish quiet and concorde amongest his 
children, shall by his undiscrete and unjust partialitie, 
plante amongst them a roote of continuall discorde. *And 
therefore the Father ought to be well advised, how he 
preferreth in good wil one childe before another, and not 
to doe it upon every light occasion: As there are some 
which will doe it, not for anye fault which is in them, but 
for some naturall defect: wherein in my judgement they 
do much amisse, in making their innocent childe beare 
the punishment of their own imperfections, who at the 
time they did beget him, were no doubt possest with some 
infyrmitie of minde or body.* 

Guaz. I cannot abide the folly of some fathers, who make 
some one of their children their darling and minion, without 
seing any towardnesse in him in the world: being not 
ashamed to let every man know their fond and causelesse 
doting. 

Annis. The Ape whiche had two yong ones at a litter, 
whereof shee loved the one, and cared nothing for the 
other, was upon occasion driven to flie from her denne, 
and having taken that which she loved in her armes, and 
tied the other at her back, in running, she stumbled agaynst 
somewhat which made her fall, and agaynste the harde 
grounde to kill her young one whiche shee hadde in her 
armes and loved so well, but the other whiche was at her 
backe, hadde no harme at all: whereby a man may see, 
that the Father oft tymes doth pennance for his doting 
and fonde offence, for that for the most parte those children 
which are moste made of, fall out the worste: Yea, it often 
falleth out, that the children of the right side, by reason 
of their wanton and delicate bringing up, prove doltes, 
fooles, and simple sots, whereas contrariwise, those which 
a in at the backe doore, beeing banished from their 
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fathers house, and driven to shifte for themselves, doe often 
times by their owne industrye and travayle, avaunce them- 
selves to suche estate, that they are in better case then 
their father and their lawfull brothers, to whom ofte tymes 
they afoorde ayde and succour in their distresses. 

Guaz. Wee may boldlye say then, that the injustice of 
the father, breedeth disagreement betweene his children 
and him, howsoever that unequall love doth, which I 
proposed. 

Annis. Yea hardly, but for that wee made mention of a 
merchaunt, the father of Doctors and scholers, therupon 
there commeth in my head an other occasion, which 
breedeth jars betweene the father and the child, which is, 
when the father is inferiour in calling to the sonne: as 
for example, if the father be an ignorant man, or a plaine 
fellow of the countrey, and the sonne be learned, or a brave 
courtier, you shal find great difficultie to make these two 
agree together, for the father, according to his nature, and 
his calling, giveth his minde to base and vile things, and 
either knoweth not, or esteemeth not the highe degree of 
his sonne: And though he speake nothing of it, yet hee 
is ill pleased in his minde, to see his sonne keepe his Gravitie 
convenient for his estate, and to be so sumptuous in his 
Diet and apparell, and hadde rather he woulde converte 
his gayne into Landes, Cattell, or some other commodity. 
There are other some, who are not so foolish, but they 
knowe the worthinesse of their Children, and what be- 
longeth to their estate, yet for that they are inferyoure to 
them, they are greeved in their harts at it, so that they 
labour alwayes to withstande both in word and deed their 
preferment. On the other side, you shal see the sonne, 
eyther for that he seeth his father not to account of him 
as others doe, or for that he seeth him leade a filthy life, 
being never desirous to come out of the myre, withdraweth 
his affection from him, and woulde not by his will have him 
come at anye time into his sighte, for that hee thinketh 
he doeth dishonour him, and if hee bee not so wicked to 
wishe his death, yet at leaste hee is well apayde, ee 
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he seeth him for some sicknesse or infirmitie layd up in 
some bye corner of the house. 

Gvaz. To this purpose I hearde talke the other daye of 
a wretch, so miserable, that he would never agree that his 
sonne, being a Doctor, should keepe a man to wayte upon 
him, so that hee was fayne (when hee wente abrode) to 
retayne a poore man that dwelt by, to follow him in steede 
of a man: and one morning staying for his man at the 
gate, to wayte on him to Masse, and being very late, the 
father bethinking himselfe of his owne miserablenesse, 
and seeing how hardlye his sonne was bestead, put on his 
Cloake, and sayde unto him, Goe your waye to masse, ~ 
and I will followe you: thinking that his sonne was suche 
a foole to accepte his offer, and to shewe himselfe abroade 
in such shamefull sorte. 

Annis. I thinke he offered to wayte upon his sonne, 
rather for that he would not give his poore neighbour his 
dinner, then for any shame he had of his owne misery, or 
respect of his sonnes honesty. 

Guaz. Now we are fallen upon this Example, I woulde 
gladly know of you, in this difference of degree and calling, 
which ought to go formost, of the father or the sonne ? 

Annis. This doubt hath been alredy decided by Taurus 
the Philosopher, who being visited by a Romane President, 
and by the Father of the sayd President, and being only 
one chaire set, while they were bringing another, he desired 
the Father to sit him downe: who answered, that his 
sonne ought to sit first, for that he was President : but for 
al that, he requested him still to sit downe, and that he 
woulde afterwarde shewe which of the two ought to have 
the upper hand. The father being set, and afterwardes 
the sonne, he gave this sentence: That in publique places 
and affayres, the father being a private person, ought to 
give place to the sonne, who is appoynted in office, as he 
who presenteth the majestye of the Prince, or common 
wealth: but otherwise in private places, and at the 
assembly and meeting of friends, the publique authoritie 
so give place to the fatherly jurisdiction. 
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Guaz. By vertue of this sentence, the father to the 
Doctour of whom we spake, should that morning, going 
to masse, have made his sonne follow him in his long gowne, 
for that as then he was not in any office, but only a Doctor : 
whiche would have been a goodly sight, and have made 
everye one laugh at it, albeit it had been but reason. 

Annis. If this were to be laughed at, the example of 
Sempronius Gracchus, Consull of Rome, was to be mar- 
veyled at: who to keepe his state in publique, meeting on 
Horsebacke his Father Q. Fab. Maximus, the Proconsull, 
commaunded his Sergeauntes to goe againste him, and 
cause him to alight: which he did quickly, liking the 
better of his sonne, for that he knewe so well to maintaine 
the majestie of the Romane Empyre. But to returne to 
our matter: there is one occasion yet remaining of the 
disagreement betweene the Father and the childe, whiche 
is, when the Father will never suffer his children to come 
foorth of their infancy. 

Guaz. How understande you that ? 

Awnis. Mary when eyther thorow the authoritie of olde 
age, or thorow ambition, or covetousnesse, or too good 
opinion in his own sufficiencie, the father is so desirous of 
keping his paternall jurisdiction, that though his children 
bee arived to mans estate, and be perfectly accomplished 
every way, yet he will alowe them neither more living, nor 
more liberty then they had when they were children. 

Guaz. I thinke they have just cause to bee mal contents, 
who knowing themselves to be sufficient men, and to be 
so taken of every man, are neverthelesse used by their 
father like children: and therefore I cannot blame them 
greatly, if in stead of loving him, they complaine of death 
for delaying the execution of that judgement, which so 
long before was pronounced agaynst him: To which pur- 
pose, I know a gentleman, who hath lived this fourty 
yeeres, under a most rich father, who is so miserable, that 
he maketh him dispaire, and to say often to his companions 
that hee is a foole to live so long, and that it is now high 
time for him to goe to another world: adding, ae tar 
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living will do him no good when it falleth into his handes, 
for that, by course of nature, he shall be constrained to 
forgoe it againe. 

Annis. A certayne countrey fellowe used to say, that he 
gat by his labour every day five loaves of bread: and 
being asked how he distributed them, answered in this 
sort, One I keepe for my selfe, another I throw away, 
another I pay home, and the other two I lend foorth: 
being requested to expounde his riddle, he sayd, I take 
one for my selfe, I cast away another, in giving it to my 
stepmother, I restore home one to my father, and two I 
lend to my children. By this example, more noble then 
rustike, both children ought to learn to be loving and 
gratefull to their father, and fathers to be liberall to their 
children, remembring, that in their age and necessity, 
that which they have lent unto their children, shall be 
restored by their children : wherto the fathers, we but now 
spake of, have had no regard: and a man may well say, 
that they are doating old, that they are become children 
agayn, and quite voyd of judgement. 

Guaz. If that come by the fault of age, I will not say 
that such men were wel worthy to dwell amongest the 
Caspians, who when the father is arrived to the age of 
threescore and ten, kill him presently, and give him to 
beastes to eat : but I wyll say, that they ought to acknow- 
ledge their insufficiency and want of judgement, and to 
referre the ordering of their house and living to their 
chyldren, who are of discretion to deale in suche waighty 
matters. If covetousnesse bee the cause of it, they ought 
to consider that it is a shamefull thing in olde folke, of all 
others: for there is nothing more absurde, or without 
reason, then for a man to make greate provision for his 
Journey, when hee is almoste at hys journeyes ende: so 
that if they have heaped up their wealth for themselves, 
why a little of it will serve their turnes, but if they have 
travayled for their children, it is meete they shoulde lette 
them have it, so soone as they are of dyscretion to knowe 
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soules oughte to take a patterne by Princes and rulers, 
who seeing their children fit to governe the people, gladly 
resigne unto them their estates, realmes and Empyres : 
whereof wee have manye examples. If they presume too 


muche of themselves, let them learne to knowe, that 


chyldren now adayes are borne wyse. And as menne lyve 
not so long in these dayes, as they did in tymes past, so 
they grow to perfection sooner now then they did heretofore. 

Annis. It is harde for these olde folke, to take any 
profite by these good admonitions, for that their vyces 
by length of tyme, have taken too deepe roote in them to 
bee pulled up: yet we will not cease to advise the father 
(if hee tender the well doing and advauncemente of his 
childe) to allowe hym wyth discretion some libertye in 
matters of the house, suffering him somtime to invite, to 
welcome, and make his companions good cheere: to give 
intertainment to strangers, and as occasion shall serve, to 
use the goodes of the house to serve his turne: but above 
all thinges he must both by example and by admonition, 
keepe from entring into his hart, that unsatiable covetous- 
nes, which maketh men wicked and unjust, or at least 
never suffereth them to live in rest and quiet, and especially 
the father whiche is a gentleman, who ought to have in 
his minde that king, who comming into his sonnes lodgeing, 
and seing there many peeces of plate, whiche hee before 
had given him, sayd unto him, I see well thou hast no 
princely minde with thee, seing of so many thinges which 
I gave thee, thou hast yet made thee never a freind: so 
that the father ought to stirre up his sonne to liberall 
and gentlemanly deedes: mary yet so that now and then 
(if he bee not otherwise affayred) hee learne to play the 
good husbande, and see to thinges about home: whereby 
he shall be able to conserve and augment his estate, and 
keepe himselfe from falling into decaye: hereof will rise 
at the least three good effectes. The first is the love of the 
sonne, who seing his father withdrawe hym selfe by little 
and little, from the government of the house, to the intent 
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contentment, thinketh himselfe in his minde much bound 
unto him, and not only honoureth him, but wisheth him 
long to live on earth. The second, is the commodity of 
the sonne, who by this meanes after his fathers death, shall 
have no neede to seeke counsayle and ayd at his freindes 
and kynsfolkes handes, nor to put himselfe to the discretion 
of his servantes, for the ordering of his house, having by the 
goodnesse and foresight of his father, all thinges long 
before in his owne hands: so that the government of his 
house, shal not be straunge or troublesome unto him, as 
it is to many when they have lost their father. The 
third, is the sweet rest and contentment, which the father 
injoieth in his old yeeres, both for that he feeleth himselfe 
rid of all incombrance and vexation, and besides seeth his 
sonne by his example governe his house orderly. For my 
part I count it the greatest felicity in the world, for a man 
to have about him a number of goodly children, whiche are 
growne to perfection, whom hee may well terme the lyght 
of his eyes * and the staffe of his age: * and I marveile 
nothing, that the most prudent dame Cornelia shewed to 
her neighbour, that asked for her chaines and jewels, her 
learned and vertuous children: and methinkes it must 
needes be a greater comfort to the father, to see a proofe 
of his childe, and how discreetly he can dispose of his 
living, and order his household, then to doe it himselfe : 
now when the father shall be arrived to the Haven of such 
happinesse, and consolation, methinkes he may joyfully 
looke for the last houre of his life, and dye most contentedly. 

Guaz. It is (no question) far better to make place for 
their children of their owne accord, then to stay till they 
must needes do it, spite of their teeth. Like as Ptolomei 
did, who gave the Realme of Adgipt to his sonne, saying, 
that a Realme was nothing so honourable nor acceptable 
a thing, as to bee the father of a King: whiche thing also 
above all his other actes increased the immortall glory of 
Charles the fift. 

Annis. Albeit in holy Scripture it be written, Give no 
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woman, nor to a brother, nor a friend, and, give not away 
thy living to another while thou art alive, least thou after- 
wardes repent it: yet there have been in time past, and 
are at this day, many wise fathers, which depart both with 
authoritye and living to their children, and yet incurre 
no inconvenience by it, mary they doe it in suche sorte, 
that they neyther bring themselves into subjection to them, 
nor into suche case, that they are not able to lyve without 
them. * For the inheritance belonging by right unto the 
childe, when he shall see the father keepe it wholy to him- 
self, he doth not only desire to obtaine it, but seeketh to 
recover it (as it were) as his due. And when he is driven 
to stay for it untill his father be dead, he maketh his 
account he hath it at death his hand, not at his fathers 
hand, and never thanketh him for it. 

Guaz. All the occasions which you have hytherto 
rehersed, of the disagreement betweene the father and the 
children, arise of the fault of the father: now it were 
well we shoulde see what occasions come by the childes 
fault. 

Annis. When the father shall deale in such sort, that 
on his part none of those occasions we have spoken of 
bee given, I thinke the child shall have no cause to be at 
variance with him: and this saying shal have place, that 
the sonne for the most part is like unto the father: and 
this other also, that the daughter commonly followeth the 
steppes of the mother : but for that there are some children 
which are untoward inough without any fault of the father, 
I thinke good that we briefly set downe to the childe, a 
fourme of conversation with his father, so that on his part 
there may be no occasion of disorder or disagreement given. 

Guaz. Though by the discourse already made, I have 
partly learned, how the father ought to behave himself 
towards the childe: yet I would gladly have you briefly 
gather together the cheife points belonging to the father, 
and after to discend to the duties of the childe, as you have 
now made offer to doe. 


Annis. I wil do so: and first I give the father to 
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understand, that there is nothing in this worlde wherein there 


cought more care and diligence to be bestowed, then in the 


nurture and education of children, for thereof proceedeth 
for the most part, the maintenance or the decay of houses : 
That he begin betime to furnish their tender mindes with 
the feare and knowledge of God, of justice, and truth, and 
with vertue, and good conditions, in such sort, that they 
learne to live as if they were stil at the point to dye: That 
he indevour to keepe them in obedience, rather by love, 
then by feare, and to cause them to do well, rather of their 
owne accord, then by others inforcement, for it is unseemely 
for one that is free, to live in bondage, neither is feare any 
good keeper of vertue: That in teaching them, he rather 
dally with them, then terrifie them, for no art or dysciplyne 
stycketh in the mynde firmely, whiche is driven into it 
forcibly: That howe forwarde soever they be, yet, that 
he cease not to incourage and pricke them forwarde, 
knowing that there is no horse but needeth the spurre: 
That he suffer them not to be idle, but to inure them to 
labour, whereby they may be able to indure labour, as 
Milo was able to carry a bull, bicause he used to carry hym 
a calfe: That he enter not into rages with his children, 
for a good father useth wisdome in steade of anger, and 
awardeth a smal punishment, to a great fault, and yet is 
not so foolishe pitifull altogether to pardon it: knowing 
that as by sparing the rod he may seeme to hate his childe, 
so by wearing it too much, he may abate his courage, and 
make him dull and desperate: That hee provide them of 
good maysters, and governoures, continually to attend 
them, for young children must be propped up like yong 
trees, least the tempest of vices either breake them, or 
bowe them crooked : That hee suffer them not in any wyse 
to haunt the company of servantes and of the base sort, 
of whom they will get suche corrupt speeches and naughty 
conditiones, as they will never after forget: That he bee 
carefull to marke in their childehood to what kynde of » 
life they are naturally inclined, that he may diligently 
sette them to it, for an untoward beginning, hath ever 
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an unlucky ending: That he teach them to govern them- 
selves with the bridle and the spur, that is, with shame in 
dishonest thinges, and desire of glory in good thinges : 
That without just occasion he use no partialitie amongst 
his children, unles he be willing to set them together by 
the eares: That in all his doings he shew himselfe grave 
and modest, and by doing well himselfe, give his children 
an example to do the like, remembring how shamefull a 
thing it is, that he should be defiled with vyce, of whom 
others should take example of vertue: That in his old 
age, when his sonnes are men growne, through covetousnes 
he withhold not from them reasonable stipends to live by, 
but deale so with them, that they may thinke they injoye 
their patrimony, no lesse in his life time, then if he were 
dead, otherwise in stead of honouring him, they wil wish 
him buried: Finally, that he be so carefull over his chil- 
dren, that at his death he feele not his conscience charged, 
in having to make accounte for his negligence in their 
behalfe: perswading himselfe, that amongest all the 
abuses of the world (resited by an excellent authour in 
this sort, A wise manne without workes, an old man with- 
out religion, a yong man without obedience, a rich man 
without charity, a woman without honesty, a maister 
without vertue, a Christian contentious, a poore man 
proud, a King unjust) there is none worse then a negli- 
gent father. And therefore being movde by nature, 
pricked in conscience, and bound in honour and honesty 
to cast a care for his children, let hym not in any wise 
cast of that care, but follow the example of good Aineas, 
His sonne Ascanius was his only care. 

Guaz. I pray you now that for your greater ease, you wil 
likewise breifely comprehend the duty of the child. 

Awnnts. If the childe consider wel the great and extreame 
love of the father towardes him, there shoulde neede no 
fourme of conversation to be prescribed unto him, for that 
consideration would containe him in his duty, and make 
him conforme himselfe to the will and pleasure of his father, 
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fathers, who upon some mishap befallen to their children, 
have shewed their excessive love, eyther by voluntary 
death, or by some other dolorous effect: but let us here 
only consider the greife of Kyng David, who at the death 
of his sonne Absolon, was vanquished of his affections 
(whiche in all other accidentes he used to maister) that 
shedding teares aboundantly by the greife which he felt, 
he was driven to breake out into these complaintes: My 
sonne Absolon, Absolon my sonne, who wil give me leave 
to dy for thee. Thus sorowfull was he for the death of 
his sonne, notwithstanding this his sonne had before slaine 
his other sonne Amon, and had done hym a thousand 
outrages, yea and finally conspired against him and his 
Realme: but for that children have no such regard to this 
tender love of their parents, as they ought to have, doing 
as you would have me, I say briefly, that they ought to 
know that the first law of nature, is to honour the father 
and the mother: and that the Spartanes used to do 
reverence to their elders, to the ende that being accustomed 
to reverence those, whom they had nothing to do withal, 
they might have their parents in the more honour and 
reverence. If the Panims observed the law so inviolably, 
much more ought Christians to keepe it, who have received 
it out of Gods owne mouth: who giveth his blessing, and 
promiseth the reward of long life to those that honour 
their father and mother, that no child should be so graceles 
and grateles, amongst infinit other, to forget these three 
benfits received of the father, to wit, his being, his nourish- 
ing, and his instructing: for every one of those is suffi- 
cient to perswade them, that next unto God, there is nothing 
more to bee honoured then the Father and mother. If the 
father bee churlish and curst unto them, let the manifold 
benefites receyved of him, countervayle that crueltye, and 
continue them in their duetye, by the example of the young 
man, who, as one cast in his teeth that his Father spake 
ill of him, aunswered, That he would not do it, if he had 
not cause: Lette them take heede of molesting their 
ales any waye, or contending with them, but to over- 
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come them with patience, for they shall be sure never to 
fynde surer friende then their father, and they must alwayes 
carry in their mindes, that he which stubbornly striveth 
with his father, provoketh the wrath of God against him, 
so that hee shall neither passe away his life quietly, nor yet 
make his end honestly: let them so behave themselves, 
that their father have no cause to curse them, and wish 
ill of them, as Oedipus did to his Children, for it is a thing 
most certayne, that God heareth the prayers of the Father 
against his children: let them not think by any deede or 
service, to be able to requite their Fathers goodnesse 
towards them, neither feare to be found flatterers, for any 
praise they can give him or for any kindnesse they can 
shew him, for when they have done their duetye, to the 
uttermost they can, yet shall they not have done al which 
they should: Lastly, let them stick to their parentes, in 
all troubles and adversitye, assuring themselves, that they 
which shall abandon their parentes, shall be forsaken of 
God, and that is the greatest offence that may be committed. 

Guaz. A man may gather by your most godly admoni- 
tions, that the wise Salomon was not to be found fault 
withal, who being demaunded why he made no law against 
murtherers of their parentes, answered: That he thought 
no man (how wicked so ever he were) would ever commit 
any suche monstrous impiety. Have you any more to 
say, touching the conversation betweene the Father and 
the sonne ? 

Annis. Nothing else, but that he shall have the same 
measure made him by his children, as he shall meate to his 
Father: like as there was a Father, who was driven out 
of his owne house by his sonne, and was fayne to take up 
his lodging in the spittle house, and seeing his sonne one 
day go by the doore, prayed him, for charitie sake, at leaste, 
to sende him a payre of sheetes to lye in. The sonne, 
mooved with his Fathers request, was no sooner come home, 
but he commaunded one of his sonnes to carry a payre of 
sheetes to the Hospitall to his Grandfather: but the 
childe delivered but one of them, which his Father es 
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him for at his returne, he aunswered, I will keepe the other | 
for you, when in your olde age you shall go to the Hospitall, 
as my Graundfather now doth. Whereby we maye learne 
that our Children will deale with us, as we deale with our 
parents. And this shall serve to cloase up our discourse, 
touching this conversation. | 

Guaz. I shall thinke your discourse more perfect, if 
it shal please you to make some perticuler mention of 
Daughters : for that the father is to use himself otherwise 
towards them, then toward his sonnes. 

Annts. I feare me, I cannot satisfie you in that point, 
for that at this day, the manner of bringing them up, is 
so different, I say not of one countrey from another, but of 
one Countye, yea, and of one Citie, that a man canne set 
downe no certaine determinate rule of it: for some fathers 
will not suffer their Daughters to set their foote foorth of 
doores, not past once or twise in the yeere, at some solemne 
feasts: some will allow them, not only to keepe company 
with their friendes and kinsfolke at home in the house, 
but also to visite their-friendes abrode, and to be present 
at banquets and meeting of friends: some will have them 
taught to write and reade, and to have skill in Poetry, 
musicke, and painting: others will have them learne 
nothing but to spinne with the distaffe, and governe the 
house: do you now thinke it possible to set down one law 
which shall be agreeable to all these diversities ? 

Guaz. I remember I have read of a good wise Paynter, 
who having to draw the singuler bewties of Hellene, 
assembled together a company of the fayrest women he 
coulde get, and taking of every one of them that parte 
which was most excellent in them, he reduced al those 
bewties into the shape of Hellen, so I would have you if 
everye one of those fashions by you rehearsed, like you 
not of it selfe, by the pensil of your judgement to draw 
foorth those partes out of every of those customes, whiche 
like you best, and thereof to compose the fourme and 
manners of a perfect virgine. 

Annis. I had rather you woulde perswade me to fiie, 
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rather then follow the example of the painter, for whereas 
hee drew Helene, I thinke I should doe better to represent 
Lucrece or Virginia. 

Guaz. You have taken me at a vauntage, but I woulde 
have you aunswere me, according to the simple meaning 
of my wordes. 

Annis. Though I doe so, I must not follow the painter, 
for that his painting tended only to one ende, but Fathers 
doe not so in the bringing up of their Daughters: and yet 
perchaunce every one of those diversities is commendable, 
if it be well understoode. 

Guaz. I see not how those extremities can be commend- 
able: for not to suffer a mayde to go abrode but once or 
twise in the yeare, and to keepe her inclosed like a holy 
relique, is the way to make her become foolish, fearefull, 
and oute of countenaunce in company, and more easie to 
bee caughte in a net: for being not accustomed to see the 
sunne, so soone as she sets her foote forth of the house, her 
eyes dazell with the least beame therof, and down she 
falleth backward. Now the other, which goeth abrode 
every day with her mother, and haunteth feasts and ban- 
quets, melteth away like wax in the fyre: and driving by 
little and little, the maidenly modestye out of her lookes 
and gestures, there appeareth in her licentious and las- 
civious behaviour, so that she is taken rather for a mother, 
then a maid : and if there come no worse of it, the mother 
ought to assure her self of this at least, that as some folk 
pressed by poverty and neede, bring into the publique 
place the moveable goods of their house, and sel them for 
lesse. then they are worth, so the mother bringing her 
-daughter so oft abrode into publique places, maketh her 
therby lesse prised, and worse bestowed, then otherwise 
she might be. I say nothing of those which are taught in 
their chambers, to read, to sing, and to make verses, and 
wil never come down into the kitchin, but I wil leave that 
charge to the poore husbands, whose house goeth to decay, 
and oft times honour too, and al for having so learned a 
wife: Then if you cast your eyes upon one of those whiche 
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can doe nothing but spin and sow, you shal see in attire, 
in talk, in behaviour, the very figure of a milkmaid of the 
countrey, who will have as good a grace amongest other 
women, as a Satyre would have amongst the Nymphes. 
Wherfore I should think it good, that out of every one you 
should take the best part, and make therof one perfect 
one, according to your fancy. 

Annis. I will do it in few words: replying unto you, 
that all those different maners are commendable, when 
they tend to a commendable end. It behoveth then, dis- 
creet fathers, who are to bestow their daughters, to measure 
first their degree, and disposition, and then to dispose of 
them accordingly: And if they thinke them fit to enter 
into religion, the mother, who ought to have cheefe charge 
of them, must seeke to wayne them from al worldly vanities, 
and to inure them to such sinceritie of thoughts, and 
purity of life, that the vow which they shall make above 
the possibility of nature, and contrarye to the liberty 
allowed to mankinde, may not be so broken as it is daylye, 
and that that estate maye not bee polluted with whoredome 
and other fylthinesse, as it hath been by Rhea, that 
Romane vestall virgine, and divers other Romish votaries, 
synce her time. If they meane to bestowe them in Mariage, 
the father must consider of what calling, and of what 
countrey his sonne in law is like to bee, and so to frame 
his daughter accordingly: As if he purpose to marry her 
into a countrey where the wives are injoyned to a strict 
life, and mued up by their husbandes like haukes, for 
feare least they should stoupe at some pray which they 
should not, then it behoveth the father to abridge her of 
liberty, to kepe her within dores, and to accustome her to 
such a hard and solitary life, that it may not seeme strange 
or greevous unto her, when her husbande shall bynde her 
to the like. Contrary, if she bee to bee married into a 
more free countrey, such as Piemont is, or our Montferrat, 
the father must somewhat slake the bridle hand, and give 
her more liberty, that she may be fit for that life which the 
wives there leade, and not taken for a foole and a clowne. 
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Guaz. The father hath not alwayes his sonne in lawe 
in his sleeve, mariages (as they say) are made in heaven, 
and are guided by destiny: so that the father may bee 
tenne yeeres in bruyng a matter, whiche in a moment he 
may bee driven to chaunge. 

Annis. You have prevented me, I thought to have 
sayd as much: And therefore I thinke that the father 
being in no certaynetye for the marriage, ought in this 
doubt to carry a heavy hand, rather than a light, on the 
bridle: For it is much more easy to let loose the raines 
afterwarde, than to take them up, being once fallen on 
the necke. 

Guaz. Seing you are fallen uppon this poynte of restrayn- 
ing of liberty, I cannot be restrayned from speaking of the 
abuse of this Cytie, where a manne shall see nothing else 
all the day long, but women in the streetes, which go from 
house to house, visityng some of courtesie, and other some 
(who before have vysited them) of duty, though without 
occasion: not by reason of some mariage, or of some 
freindes death, but (as I have heard) if some one have had 
but a fit of an ague, or have kept her chamber for a few 
dayes, all the women in the towne runne thyther of a 
ranke, as it were in procession. 

Annis. The chaunces of these visitations in deed are so 
often, and so many, that they spend six dayes of the weeke 
in them: in so much, that you shall heare some of them 
complayne that they have scarce leysure on the saterday, 
to washe their head: but I will say thus muche, that they 
are worthy of excuse, yea, and of prayse, if they do it of 
charity, and not of purpose to shew themselves in their 
bravery, and to jet up and downe from this place to that, 
to make report and jeastes of the faults of other houses : 
it is most certayne that the Gentlewomen of Mantua 
which are in this citie, mocking, or at least marvayling at 
that fashion, yet because they will not seeme to be il 
brought up, they doe nothing but runne and trot up and 
downe, framing themselves to the usage of our Countrey 
women. 
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Guaz. If that custome were to be allowed, it were good 
also, for the universal benefit, to bring in another custome, 
that while the wyves go gossipping aboute, the husbandes 
should keepe home to sow and spin, and to see to other 
things about the house, in their absence. 

Ayn1s. I thinke good that we let the wives walke abrode 
at their pleasure, and that we goe home to the daughters : 
whom it is needefull to instruct in thinges meete to gette 
the favoure of their Mistresse, if the father meane to set 
them to the court to the service of some Princesse, so that 
it behoveth them to learne to reade, to write, to discourse, 
to sing, to play on Instruments, to daunce, and to be able 
to perfourme all that which belongeth to a Courtier to doe : 
As that Venetian Lady coulde, who was commended, for 
that she knew how to use in steede of wool a booke, in steede 
of a spindle, a penne, in steede of sowing, inditing, thinges 
whiche happen at this daye to few women, and yet were 
common to manye in times past: for I am sure, I have 
seene the role of more then a thousande, who have been 
excellently seene in Divinitie, in Philosophy, in Phisick, 
in Musick, in painting, and in all Sciences. 

Guaz. I sawe about the Frenche Queene certayn meane 
Gentlewomen, enter into such credit, onely by some one of 
those good partes by you rehearsed, that they are now come 
to be maryed to the cheefe Gentlemen in Fraunce, without 
any peny given them in dowrye by their father: but a 
private Gentleman hath no neede in his house of singing 
or daunsing. 

Annis. You say well, and therefore if the Father bee 
not like to bestowe his daughter to some man of great 
calling, hee ought to practise her rather in spinning on the 
wheele, then in playing on instruments. 

Guaz. And how thinke you of the daughters not onlye 
of Gentlemen, but of Merchants and artificers, which learn 
to write and reade ? 

Annis. Seing these things are at the least commodious, 
if they be not altogether necessary, I do not mislike them, 
so ht they be well imployed. 
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Guaz. I would thinke you had reason, if the women of 
Italy did follow sutes in law, and frequented the houses of 
Judges and Advocates, to make them privye to their case, 
or in Merchandise kept the bookes of account, as diverse 
women in Fraunce doe: but in teaching our women to 
write and reade, we doe but give them occasion to turne 
over the hundred Novelles of Boccace, and to write amorous 
and lascivious letters. 

Annis. We give them also occasion to reade the lives of 
Saints, to keepe the accountes of the house, and to write 
their minds to their absent husbands, without disclosing 
their secretes to anye Secretary: besydes, you may assure 
your selfe, that those women whiche cannot write, nor 
make love by Letters, will doe it, if they bee disposed, by 
wordes, yea, and if their tongue shoulde fayle them, they 
woulde fall to it by signes: but to ende this matter, I 
conclude touching Daughters, that in such diversities as 
are used at this day in their education, I canne give no 
fitter advertisemente then this, that the Fathers bestow 
all their studye and industrye to bring them up chaste, as 
well in bodye as in mynde, for a man wayeth it not much 
to have the flesh unspotted, if the thought bee defyled : 
And therefore it is needefull to put into their hartes Godlye 
imaginations, that from their inwarde puritye, there may 
shine outwardlye in their face and countenaunce, the 
brighte beames of modestye. And for that bewtye is a 
frayle and daungerous thing, those whiche are bewtifull 
have so muche the more neede of that vertue, to keepe 
their bewtye unblemished, for bewtye in an unchaste 
woman, serveth to no more purpose, then a Golde Ring 
in a Swines Snoute, and to make it shorte, they muste 
understande that as the Poet sayth: 


A woman voyd of honesty, can make no brags of bewty. 


Guaz. Before you passe to the conversation betweene 
Brothers, I woulde gladlye have you sette downe the differ- 
ence which ought to be betweene sonnes and Daughters 
in conversation. 
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Annis. I know not whether in tossing over your bookes, 
you have lighte uppon that place where Cicero giveth a 
nippe to his Daughter and his sonne in Lawe, both at 
once. 

Guaz. I doe not know that I have read it, and if I have, 
I have forgotten it. 

Annis. His sonne in law was so delicate of nature, that 
in his gate he used a slowe and mincing pace, like a woman: 
his Daughter on the other syde, stryd out lustilye like a 
man, whiche her Father seeing, sayde merrilye unto her, 
Daughter, goe as your Husbande doth: which is to be 
understoode, not only of going, but of all other doinges, 
wherein it is an undecent thing for a woman to resemble a 
man, or a mana woman. And therefore a Mayde oughte 
to frame her behavyour in such sorte, that above all thinges 
shee shewe both inwardlye and outwardly, that maydenlye 
modestye which is proper to maydes: for it is a monstrous 
and naughtye thing, to see a young Gyrle use suche libertye 
and boldenesse in her Gesture, lookes, and talke, as is 
proper to men: and therefore lette maydes learne in all 
their behavioure to expresse that modesty, which is so 
seemely for their estate, assuring themselves, that though 
they be furnished with al other bewties, graces, and vertues 
of the world, yet if that bright sun shine not in them, all 
the other as starres borrowing light of that, will make no 
shewe at all. And as Goldesmiths sometime cover their 
ware and jewels with a Glasse, to make them shewe the 
better, so a mayde under the vayle of modesty, ought to 
incloase all her other perfections, to increase the bright- 
nesse of them, and the more forcibly to drawe the eyes and 
the hartes of others, to have her in admiration. On the 
other side, it is the worst sighte that may bee, to see sonnes, 
who by their womanly gestures and countenaunce, make 
men doubt whether they are males or Females: which 
maketh mee returne to say, that the father understandeth 
it ill, who with too greate rigour maketh his sonne as 
fearefull as a Cony: whereby, comming before his betters, 
PP ere that he hath no tongue in his mouth, or else 
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he speaketh and aunswereth so foolishly, that he maketh 
himselfe to be laughed at: by reason whereof, hee will 
not willingly come in any company, but hideth himselfe, 
and according to the saying of the Poet : 


In thickets he him shrowds, as deere pursued with hounds. 


Gvaz. In my judgement, the Frenche men in that poynt 
use great discretion: who in their childrens infancye, 
begin to embolden them before their betters, and to make 
them talk with them: whereby they come to have a good 
audacitie, and to be resolute in their behaviour: neyther 
are they any more abashed at the presence of the King 
himselfe, then of their equals. 

Annis. That boldnesse is not too be found in many 
Italians, for I have knowen of them many excellent and 
worthy men, who comming before princes, have been so 
astonished, and so timerous, that their coolour hath 
chaunged, the sweat hath runne downe their face, their 
voice hath trembled, their body hath quivered, and their 
wordes have come out so foolishly, that they have playnely 
shewed in what troublesome taking they have been in: 
And though wise men like well of it, and take it for a token 
of a good nature, yea, and in respect therof beare them 
the greater affection, yet oftentimes such perturbations 
hinder a man much, and are mockt at, as unmeete for men. 
And thereof we may gather the great wrong that fathers, 
‘mothers, and nurces, doe to yong children, when they will 
make it a sport to put their children in feare with tales 
of Robin good fellow, and such like, whereby they offende 
God, and make their children fearefull and dastardlye. 
It behooveth us therefore to make our children bolde, and 
to use them at the beginning to withstande those things 
which breed any such fearfulnesse in them : otherwise the 
proverbe will be verified in them, That the wolfe is cruell 
to the gentle dogge: wherefore we ought to make them 
take example of the fox, who at the first sight of the Lion, 
was at his wits end for feare, but seeing him againe, he began 
to feare him but a little, and at length came before him 
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very boldly. And therefore we will conclude, that bold- 
nesse is good in all thinges, and that nothing is well done, 
which is doubtfully and fearefully done. 

Guaz. If it were ever time to set a good face on the 
matter, and to bee audacious, it is no doubt now: for that 
this great respect and modesty in deedes, is thought fitter 
for men of the Church, then for courtiers: and though it 
be acceptable to those towardes whome it is used, yet (as 
you say) it is prejudicial] to those who shall use it: whereas 
contrariwyse he that is bold in company (so that it be with 
dyscretion) is more esteemed, and maketh himselfe place 
in all places, so that neither the preceptes of Cato, nor the 
rules of the Philosophers do now dayes stand us in more 
steede then you say for. 

Annis. I will not say that they are to be contemned, 
but I say that in thinges pertayning to manners and be- 
haviour (so long as they are not repugnant to honesty) we 
ought to frame our selves to the fashions of the countryes 
and tymes we live in: making such answere to those 
observers of antiquity, as was made to Politian: who 
meeting a frend of his going a great pace in the streat, 
stayed him by the lap of his cloake, advising him to go 
more softly: for that Aristotle sayth, A slow pace is a 
signe of gravity, who staying and looking him in the face, 
answered, I merveile of you, if Aristotle had had but halfe 
the businesse that I have, hee woulde have runne styll, and 
yet he would not have dispatched the third part of them : 
we will say then to end this matter, that seeing neither 
men ought to be Sardanapales, nor women Amazones, the 
charge of the father is, to see that in any wise, there be 
a difference in conversation betweene the sonne and the 
daughter, he in audacity, and shee in modesty. 

Guaz. Now I thinke it not amisse, that you prescribe to 
widowes a fourme of conversation. 

Annis. If wee shall bring wydowes into company, how 
shal they be wydowes? yet we wil propose unto them, 
either that conversation of a second husband, or else a 
pe life meete for widows, and if we shal say any thing 
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touching this matter, let us content our selves to shew that 
the estate of widowes, is of all others most unfortunate : 
for not only those whiche live licentiously, but even the 
wisest and the honestest of them, serve for a marke for ill 
tongues to shoote at, and it seemeth that the more they 
cover their face and their eyes with their maskes, the more 
busily men labour to discover in them some faultes. Where- 
fore if they will exempt themselves from such injuries, 
they must take heed (the yong ones especially) eyther in 
talke, countenance, apparell, or behaviour, to give the 
least suspition of vanity that may be; and if reasonable 
occasion inforceth them not, they ought not to come in 
any company, but to keepe them both in name and in 
deed honest: they ought above all thinges to banish idle- 
nesse and ease, and to apply themselves continually to 
some commendable exercise, remembring this saying, That 
a wyddowe lyving in voluptuousnesse is dead, * and laying 
before them the example of the renowned widowe Judith, 
whom thoughe her great riches, her young yeeres, and her 
singuler bewty, perswaded to marry agayne: yet shee was 
content to preferre her wyddowhood before wedlocke, her 
wollen garments, before gorgeous apparell, abstinency 
before gluttony, watching before sleeping, praying before 
loytring, and armed with these weapons, she cut of the 
head of Holofernes, that is, the divel.* 

Guaz. I looke now that according to the order of 
your devision, you speake of the conversation betweene 
brothers. 

Annis. You will then that I shall expresly speake of 
that, which is necessarily implyed in that whiche I have 
already spoken: for if the father use such care in the 
education of his children, and the children such diligence 
in folowing the instructions of the Father as we have 
advised them to doe, it is not possible but that the brothers 
should live in unity and amity, and governe themselves 
together in one minde and consent, and therefore we have 
no need to speake much of it. 

Guaz. If you consider the sieldome agreement, oe 
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often contentions between brothers, you shall want no 
matter to speake of, if you want no time to speake in. 

Annis. As it troubleth the Phisition most to finde out 
the cause of the disease, whiche once being found, hee 
soone findeth a medecine to cure it: so according to our 
custome we must first have recourse to the occasions which 
breed this discord amongest brothers, and those once 
known, we shal quicly find a remedy for it. 

Gvaz. It is needfull that wee seeke out the causes of it, 
for that the effects thereof are so horrible and wonderfull : 
For in my fancy, the rage between savage beasts is not so 
great, as the hate and rancour between brothers living in 
dissention. 

Annis. For proofe of your opinion, it is sayd, that the 
enmity between Eteocles and Polinices was so great, that 
their bodyes being burnt together, the flames were seene 
most miraculously to part one from another: shewing 
plainly, that death was not able to take up their contro- 
versies, or set an end to their cancred hatred. 

Gvaz. I knew in Fraunce two brothers, Italians, of great 
valour and prowesse, both men at armes, and in pay with 
the King: who, uppon a very small occasion, fell out in 
such sort, that they not only left lying togeather in one 
lodgeing, as they had done for the space of tenne yeeres 
before, but also talking together, and saluting one another : 
yea their hatred did fester in their hartes in suche sorte, 
that if any uppon good will wente aboute to make them 
freinds, assoone dealing wyth one, assoone with another, 
hee got nothing by it, but theyr ill wyll. At that same 
tyme, the Count Hercules Strozze, Ambassadour of Mantua, 
kept house at Paris, where to mayntayne hys degree, and 
of hys owne bountifull nature, he gave entertainment to 
gentlmen of all countryes, but hee was most of all visited 
by Italian men at armes, of whom, a man shoulde see som- 
tymes at his table to the number of tenne: so that he 
seemed to be their Captayne. Thyther often resorted the 
one or the other of those brothers, whereupon Easter day 
approching, this Erle thought in these dayes of penitence, 
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he should be able to bring them to confesse theyr fault, 
to reconcile themselves one to another, and to live brotherly 
together, and beginning to trie the mynde of the younger 
brother, in shewing hym, that hee ought to humble hym 
selfe to his elder brother, hee found hys hart so hardened, 
that hee would relent nothing at all. Afterwardes he 
addressed hymselfe to the other, and went about by many 
pleasant devises to make him understand, that it was his 
parte being elder and dyscreeter, to supplye the default 
of his brother, which hee interpreted so wronglye, that 
he sayd to the Count, he understood by the halfe word, 
what the whole ment, and that he was content, to forbeare 
his house, to the end that those who were so far in his 
bokes, might have free accesse unto it. To be short all 
his assaultes were in vaine, as if they had been made 
against an invincible fort: and the best composition 
which he could bring him to, was that he was content in 
respect of him, to bee friendes with his brother, but he 
would afterwardes kyll him if he could: whiche hee failed 
to do, for that within few daies after, in that ill mynde he 
was in, he was slayne at the battayle at S. Quinten. 

Annis. He thought to shew the Count some curtesie, 
in deferring the death of his brother so long. And trulye 
it is a desperate cure, to go about to quenche the fire of 
discord, when it is once kindled in the hartes of two Brothers: 
whyche maketh mee muche muse howe it shoulde bee so, 
being a thinge so farre from all reason. 

Guaz. But I thinke it rather a reasonable thing, that a 
man shoulde finde himselfe most. greeved with him, whiche 
ought least to greeve him. 

Awnis. And I thinke it reasonable, that a man shoulde 
be least offended with him, who ought to be most bolde 
with him. 

Guaz. Knowe you not that where is great love, from 
thence proceedeth great hate ? 

Annts. Know you not, that where is great love, there 
ought also to be great patience ? 


Gvuaz. You see yet by experience, effects contrary therto. 
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THE Annis. Brothers are in deed oft times at discord, for 
THIRD that they were never at accord: but brothers which from 
BOOKE their infancy have lived in love together, wil put up any 

injury or displeasure, rather then they wil fall out among 
themselves. 

Guaz. You meane then, that the cause why brothers 
fall out, is for lacke of love. 

Annis. If I should set downe that, for the cause, I should 
be counted as very a foole as he, who being askt, why the 
dogge folowed his maister, answered, for that his maister 
went before: and you might say that, according to the 
proverbe, I went about to fil your mouth, with an empty 
spoone: That is, to seeme to teach, and not to teach. 
Wherefore if you will have me come to the right occasions 
of this discord, I say, I have noted the two chiefe causes 
therof: the one, by the fault of the fathers, the other, by 
the fault of the brothers. Touching the discord growing 
by the fathers fault, we have spoken sufficiently of it 
already: For the other, it happeneth when brothers take 
more care for the partes, then for the whole body. I 
meane by the body, all the brothers together, and by the 
partes, eache one of them: for that brothers stand us in 
the like stead as our eyes, hands, and feete do. Yea if we 
consider the matter thorowly, we shall finde that brothers 
are framed more fitly for the mutuall ayd one of another, 
then the partes of our bodye are: for one hande can but 
helpe the other hand which is present, and one foote the 
other foote which is hard by it, but the mutuall aid of 
brothers stretcheth farther: for being far distant one 
from another, they cease not to succour and assist one 
another. If then brothers, according to their nature, 
were cheeflye addicted to the conversation of this body, 
without casting their onlye care for their owne peculier 
parte, there is no doubt of their brotherly love, and good 
agreement together. 

Guaz. In deed that naughty passion of bearing our selves 
to great affection, wil not suffer us to love others as we 
re to do, though they be never so nere unto us. 
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Annis. It is true: and that is the cause there are so 
few brothers, which will preferre the common honoure 
and profite of them all, before theyr owne partyculer 
advauncement, and that we daily see thinges common, 
commonly neglected, whereof for the most part, groweth 
the decay of houses: for by the division of goodes, the 
forces of brothers are weakened, and by the division of 
hartes, they come somtymes to receive injuries, which 
every one by himselfe hath his handes full to repulse. 
Which that wise Kyng shewed manifestly, who by the 
bundell of roddes, gave his children to understande, howe 
invyncible theyr force was, so long as they held together. 
Wherfore it is requisite, that above all thinges, brothers 
lay before them the common honour and profite, and that 
all of them both in deedes and in counsaile, bee carefull 
for the conservation of the honoure of their house: and 
let no one of them perswade himselfe by his sufficiency to 


supply the defects of the other, and to carye away all the — 


honour and credite from them. 

Guaz. Soft I pray you, so long as I shall live vertuously 
and well, do you thinke my honour any thing impaired, 
though some of my brothers live ill ? 

Annis. Your particuler honour shall be nothing dimin- 
yshed, but the common honour of your house shall, wherein 
you have part. 

Guaz. And why? shali not my commendable behaviour 
countervaile their lewd demeanor ? 

Annis. Howsoever it countervaile it, it cannot wype 
away the dishonour, which your house sustaineth by it: 
which receiveth as much shame by their ill doing, as honor 
by your well doing. And therefore they are greatly to 
blame, which take not as greate care of theyr Brothers as 
of themselves: for the brothers being, as we have sayd, 
members of one body, any one of them cannot be stayned, 
but the whole bodye will be spotted: and therupon it is 
sayd, That the nose cannot bee cut without bloddying the 
mouth. This neerenesse which ought to be between 
brothers, is likewise implyed in the name of brother, which 
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in latine signifieth as it were another, to give us to under- 
stand, that a brother to a brother is as another hymselfe : 
whereof I cannot at thys tyme bryng a more playne example 
then of a worke, or booke, whereof there are prynted in 
one presse divers volumes, whiche may perhaps dyffer in 
the covering and outward trymming, and yet are but one 
thyng, having one selfe beginning and ending: so that the 
faults which are in one of these volumes, are common to 
them al, whereof I inferre, that the faulte which is in one 
brother, is common to all the rest. Wherfore for the 
honour of their house, brothers ought to support one 
another, and when the one falleth, the other ought to helpe 
him up again, or else to confesse that hee hym selfe is fallen 
to the ground : besides, it is an unseemly thing for a man, 
to see himselfe raised to high degree, and looking towardes 
the ground, to behould his brother in lowe estate. And 
a man may bee bold to say, that he which hath no care 
of his brothers honour, hath no care of his owne. Of this 
common honour, Scipio Africanus was very carefull, who 
having subdued Spaine, vanquished Annibal, and con- 
quered Afrique, thought he had done nothing, if he might 
not see lykewise the honour and renown of his brother to 
increase: whereof hee was so jealous, that he not only 
procured that he was chosen by the people of Rome for 
the exploit of Asia, but spoyling himselfe of his owne 
authority, he was content to follow his brother as a man 
at armes, and as a private Souldyer, and honoring him 
openly as Captayne general, and counsayling him secretely 
as a brother, he wrought so with him, that pricked forward 
with the honour his brother did him, furthered by the 
advise he gave him, and incouraged by the example he 
before had showne him, he won to himself the name of 
Asiatique, to his immortal glory, and to the people of Romes 
singuler benefite. 
Guaz. That Asiatique might well say of Africane : 
My father he was in honour, my sonne in love, my 
brother in yeeres. 
re truly this was notable love, and worthy eternall 
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memory, to the shame of those who are so farre from pro- 
curing the honour and advauncement of their brothers, 
that they rejoyce at their misery and misfortune. 

Awnis. I could rehearse unto you many examples of 
such brothers, who through mallice and discord have been 
so lead awry, that seking continually to disgrace one 
another, they have shamed themselves both: making 
some to laugh at them, and some to pittie them. But it 
is a thing worthy commendation, and admiration, to see 
concorde and amitie surely established amongest brothers : 
so that none of them go about any thing for their owne 
private commoditie, but by the consent of the rest, for the 
common honour and advancement of their house: and 
so long as the bonde of brotherhood is knit in such sort, it 
may wel be sayd that the sword which undid Gordians 
knot, shal not be able to undoo it. To be short, there is 
nothing which so much maintaineth the honour of houses, 
as the agreement amongst brothers: and here I must say, 
that those houses are far more happy and fortunate where 
there are many brothers agreeing wel togither, then where 
there is but one only: for as no man hath the force of 
Atlas to beare up heaven with his shoulders, so there is 
no burthen so heavy, which being sustained by many, 
becommeth not light: besides, the natures, degrees, and 
professions of brothers, being diverse, and all of them 
referring al their care to the advauncement of their house, 
they wil, like workemen about a building, diligently applye 
themselves to it, that one by learning, the other by armes, 
some by temporal or spiritual promotions, some by some 
profitable trade of life, or by some other meane: al which 
things cannot be in one man alone. 

Guaz. Now you have shewed how necessary concord is 
amongst brothers, I would gladly have you set downe some 
order of conversation, whereby they maye keepe and 
mayntaine themselves in concorde. 

Annis. The fourme of their conversation dependeth 
first, of the prudency and authoritye of the Father, who 
oughte to labour to knit them fast in good wil ae 
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and to admonish them to honour and ayd one another, 
when afterwards they shal come to yeeres of discretion, it 
is their partes so long as they shal live in common, to beware 
of appropriating to themselves any thing particulerly : for 
that besides the offence to Godward, the cracking of their 
credite, there is nothing that maketh their brothers so 
soone to fal out with them, as that doth: Moreover, it 
is their parts to observe the order of nature, so that the 
yonger (if inequalitie in degree be not let) do honor to his 
elder brother: A custome introduced by the Romanes 
amongst friends, much more ought it to take place amongst 
brothers, but for al that, the elder brother is not quite 
discharged, for it is his part to recompence the humilitie 
of his yonger Brother, with such good will and liberalitie, 
that he may have the better will to doe him honour. It 
belongeth also to the elder Brother, to have more discretion 
with him, and to beare with his yonger Brother, when he 
shall chaunce to fayle in his duety toward him, letting 
hym to understand his fault in a gentle sorte, and at 
convenient tyme: so that his admonition may not be ill 
taken, but be thoughte to-procede of good will, whereby 
his Brother shall beare him the greater affection: but 
above all other thinges, I thinke it needefull for the mayn- 
teynaunce of concorde betweene brothers living together, 
that they bee not over bolde one with another, eyther in 
wordes or deedes: which oft times breedeth debate 
amongste them, but to use suche modest respecte in 
their doings, that they give no occasyon of myslyke 
any waye. 

Guaz. Of the one syde, this advertisement liketh mee 
well, for that over broade speeche, and too homelye dealing 
withoute any respect, make sometymes so deepe a wounde, 
that the smarte of it beeing intollerable, they seeke the 
revenge of it with theyr tongues, yea and sometymes with 
their handes: but on the other side I consider, that in 
using this respect which you spake of, the brothers will 
not dare to use these reprehensions and admonitions 
ernest themselves, which you have proposed, for feare 
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of offending one another: whereof shall followe rightly 
that which the Poet sayth: 


He doth not well, who doth contende, 
Nor he who dares not reprehende. 


Annis. I am not of your mynde, but in my judgement, 
it falleth out cleane contrary : for the reprehension whiche 
commeth from a foule mouthed person, hath no suche 
great force, and is imputed rather to his naughtye nature 
then to any desire hee hath to amend his Brother: but 
the admonition which commeth from a discreet man is 
wel taken, and the party which receiveth it, perswadeth 
himself it is upon great cause, and of great good will that 
the other (being so wise and so honest) useth it. But you 
must not think that in making mention of a modest respecte 
to bee used, I meante a distrustfull fearefulnesse, whiche 
maketh us wee dare not freelye utter the truth, as it is 
the fashyon towardes Princes, Magistrates, and other our 
Superiours: for that feare woulde quite quenche out the 
fyre of love which is requisit amongst right brothers: but 
I meant that grave and discreete maner, whereby we doe 
honour to others, and cause others to doe honoure to us: 
which letteth us not to reprehende our friende, muche 
lesse our brother. 

Guaz. Yet I am of opinion, there are some brothers 
which forbeare to do it, for feare to offende one another, 
in the same respecte that servants are afearde to speake 
to their maisters. 

Annis. Say rather, that want of good will keepeth them 
from doing it: whereof it commeth, that one brother 
seeketh not to amend the other, but taketh pleasure to 
backbyte one another. 

Guaz. Our reverend brother Bernardin Maccia, reader 
of the Institutes, used to make mention thereof: recount- 
ing that he knew two brothers, the one a student, the 
other a courtyer, who though they were counted honest 


men, yet because they were too talkative, the preciser sort 
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could not awaye with their company, and as it was his 
chance one day to go visite the student who was not well 
at ease, entring into the house, he met the other brother 
comming forth, whome hee asked how the sick man did ? 


who aunswered, reasonable well, but go I pray you and 


see him, I warrant you hee will weery you with his babling. 
Beeing entred the Chamber, after many wordes of comfort 
to the sick partie, he sayd unto him, I aske you not how 
your brother doth, for I saw him but now very merry as 
I came in hyther: whereto the sick man answered, Men 
having the world at wil, as he hath, are never but merry, 
and if you stayed long with him, I beleeve he hath made 
you almost deafe with pratling. 

Annis. In truth if brothers woulde agree to tell one 
another of their faultes privily, they should avoyde the 
mockes and scoffes of others openly: And for that it 
seemeth to me we have spoken ynough of this matter, we 
wil conclude, that as one hande washeth another, and both 
of them the face, so one brother ought to support another, 
and all of them to procure the honour of their house: for 
the maynteinaunce whereof, there is required amongst 
them a concord, composed of love, discretion, honorable 
respect, and friendly reprehension. 

Guaz. We are at point, as farre as I see, to make an ende 
of this dayes discourse, seing wee have no more to speake 
of, but of the conversation betweene the maister and the 
servaunt : yet I am afearde least it be greevous unto you 
to spende the tyme here to your losse, which in other 
places you might bestow to your gayne. 

Annis. I frequent other places to pleasure others, and 
there in deede I spend the time: but I am with you for 
myne own pleasure, and therefore here I get the time: 
wherefore let us go forward cherefully, for if my servant 
be no more greeved to attend me without, then I am to 
be here within, it is not possible to find a maister and 
servant better content then we are. 

Guaz. I will answere for your man, that hee is contente 


bes he is at this present: for he is with our servants, 
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where they passe the time together in three things, which 
they take singuler pleasure in. 

Annis. Which be those ? 

Guaz. In drinking, playing, and speaking ill. 

Annis. Those thinges cannot be done, but to the dis- 
profite and dispraise of the maysters. 

Guaz, Though they shoulde want those three, yet I 
dare warrant you, your manne is contente, in that hee is 
oute of your sight. 

Annis. I beleeve it without an oth: but whereof thinke 
you proceedeth that discontentment of servants ? 

Guaz. Of the lacke of love, for if they loved their maister, 
they would love his presence, and would come to be con- 
tinually in his sight. 

Annis. And whereof may we thinke that lacke of love 
in servantes proceedeth ? 

Guaz. Perchance of the difference of life, of mindes, 
and of manners, which is betweene them: what say you 
of it? 

Annis. I am of the opinion likewise, but the very servi- 
tude it selfe may also be a cause of this lacke of love (that 
I may not say hatred) of the servantes towardes the 
maisters, for that menne serve commonly rather of neces- 
sitye, then of free will: for so muche as a manne knowing 
himselfe to bee borne free, when he putteth himselfe in 
service, he forceth his nature, and though voluntarilye hee 
maketh hymselfe a prisoner, yet it is not to bee sayde, 
that he is content with it, or that hee hateth not him whiche 
keepeth him in subjection. There is no doubt of it, but 
thoughe he have with his mouth promised and sworne 
fidelitie to his Maister, yet neverthelesse, in heart hee 
rebelleth agaynste hys service: And therefore it is no 
mervaile though he flye hys presence, and like better to 
be his servant a farre of, then to doe him service hard by. 
For so long as he is out of his maysters sight, he forgetteth 
in a manner that he is a servante, and he thinketh he hath 
recovered his libertye: whereas contrariwise, when he 


commeth before his maister, he holdeth down his head, 
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and perswadeth himselfe he retourneth to the coller like 
a dogge, that for a time hath been let loose. 

Guaz. It were good here that wee came to the distinction 
of servauntes: for that which you say of servantes whiche 
flie their maisters presence, is not generall, and is to be 
understood of the nature of vile and base servantes, not 
of the good and suche as are gentlemen : who for the moste 
parte, are never well, but when they are in their Maysters 
presence, and serve hym lovinglye and willinglye. Where- 
uppon it is sayd, That the gentleman loveth, and the slave 
feareth. 

Annis. In the distinction which may bee made betweene 
Gentlemen Courtiers which serve Princes, and the base 
sort, which serve Gentlemen, is, that the chaynes or Fetters 
of the baser sorte, are of yron, and those of the Gentlemen, 
of Golde. 

Guaz. I holde well with that difference, and I make good 
moreover, that the chayns of Gold, bynd more strongly 
then those of yron, but I thinke you will not say that 
Gentlemen, and common Servingmen, serve with one mynde, 
or propose to themselves one selfe ende of theyr service. 

Annis. I say unto you, that common Servingmen hate 
both their Mayster and the Chayne, where the other love 
their Maysters, but cannot away with the chayne. 

Guaz. I cannot see how it can be sayd, that Gentlemen 
cannot away with the Chayne, seeing they seeke not inter- 
tainement upon constraynt or necessity, as the baser sort 
do, but are naturally given that way, not pitching their 
marke at vyle gayne, as the other doe, but at honour and 
renowne : I will not speake of others, but of my selfe onelye, 
assuring you, that the Duke, my mayster, seing that I am 
unfitte to serve him, by reason of my sicklynesse, hath 
appoynted me a better pension to live by hereafter in my 
house, then I hadde heretofore when I followed his Court : 
yet for all that (to confesse unto you my ambition) I reason 
this with my selfe, that when I shall live in rest at my 
fathers house, I shall be no more then others of my neigh- 


poe are, and I shall take my selfe to be as unprofitable 
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to the world, whereas beeing about that Prince, I am in 
case every hower to pleasure a number of persons, to get 
friendes daylye, and to make my selfe honoured of the most 
honourable in the court: by reason whereof, I curse my 
infirmitye, whiche will not suffer mee long to be bound 
to this chayne of Gold, which I like above all thinges in 
the world. 

Annis. All men indued with noble myndes, are in love 
with that Chayne, not for it selfe, but for the honour 
whiche is annexed unto it: and I remember I have heard 
your brother say, that he loved my Lady his Mistresse well, 
but hee coulde not well away with service: and I canne 
tell you, he hadde shrunke his heade oute of the coller of 
those insupportable paynes long before that Princesse 
dyed, if her exceeding bountye and extraordinary favoures 
towards him, hadde not kepte him from it. And in truth 
that constraynt to eate, to speake, and to goe, by the 
mouth, by the tongue, and by the feete of others, that 
estate never to have rest eyther of bodye or mynde, to loose 
ones selfe in the service of hys Mayster, to bee shorte, those 
incommodityes, vexations, troubles, and annoyes, rehearsed 
in a Letter of yours, whereof you have indured in your 
owne person a greate parte, fill up the Cuppe with so 
bitter a potion, that the smell of it, yea, the verye remem- 
beraunce of it, offendeth nature. 

Guaz. You know well, that a man winneth not the 
wager without running. 

Annis. Yet you knowe there are manye whiche runne, 
but onely one winneth, and for one which you see recom- 
pensed for his service, you shall heare a number complayne, 
that they have consumed their goods, and hazarded theyr 
lyves in the service of Princes, without gayning other 
thing then a miserable olde age, with too late repentaunce, 
and fewe there are of them, which are not made to burste 
eyther with travayle, or with greefe. That Golden Chayne 
never liked mee, and I have alwayes counted all service 
unsure and myserable, unlesse it were one kinde of service, 
of a Spanish Gentleman, who after hee hadde long he 
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served his king, made hymselfe a monke, wryting forth 
with to the king, that hee was preferred to the service of 
a greater Prince then hee was, of whome hee looked for 
better wages, then hee receyved at his maysters handes. 
These Servauntes which enter into the Ministerye and 
Service of God, doe no doubte love well both the Mayster 
and the Chayne, and they are onelye they, amongst all 
others whiche rule in serving: but for that our purpose 
is to speake of this earthlye and uncertayne service, re- 
tourning to Gentlemen Servingmen, I graunt, that for the 
most part they love theyr maysters, to whome they are 
lyke, in life, in mynde, and in manners: and therefore 
they thinke themselves happye, when they are in theyr 
presence, and when they have occasion offered to doe 
them some acceptable service: And as the baser sorte of 
servaunts, withdrawe themselves so muche as they maye, 
oute of theyr maysters sighte, to the ende they maye not 
bee sette aboute anye thing: so contrarylye, the better 
sort, thinke themselves in greate favour, if they bee oftener 
imployed by theyr Maysters, then theyr Fellowes are. 

Gvaz. It is for no other cause that Princes are sayde to 
be better served then we are, but for that their servants are 
Gentlemen, and ours are otherwise: but I shoulde thinke 
good, you came nowe to shew the maner of conversation 
betweene the mayster and the servaunt. 

Annis. Let us alwayes follow the rule observed by us in 
our discourses, and first let us shew the occasion of the 
discorde and inconveniences, which arise every day amongst 
them, and afterwards we will seeke the meane to make all 
well, and to agree them togither. 

Guaz. I thinke we have already declared one occasion of 
it, when we made mention of the difference betweene them 
in life and maners. 

Annis. You say true, but as that occasion is common to 
the maister and the servaunt: so there are two others, 
whereof the one dependeth of the maister, the other of the 
servaunt: To the one it belongeth to commaund, to the 
4 to serve, so that if eyther of them fayle in their 
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charge, there groweth betweene them trouble and disorder. 
The mayster committeth a fault when he knoweth not howe 
to commaund, and therefore the Philosopher sayde well, 
That it behooveth the Mayster firste to knowe, how to 
commaunde those thinges which the servaunt oughte to 
doe: but it is not so easye a matter to know howe to 
commaunde, as it is to be a mayster. 

Guaz. You must then prescribe unto the mayster, the 
manner of commaunding. 

Annis. The manner is set downe, if that he set service 
before commaunding, that is, if he learne to serve before 
he begin to commaunde. 

Guaz. I am of that mynde, for I thinke it a matter 
impossible, that he should know how to play the mayster 
well, who never had mayster: and for that cause I woulde 
not chaunge the Duke my Maister for the Emperour, for 
being used even from his infancy to doe continuall service, 
fyrst to king Henry, and then to king Frauncis and king 
Charles, his children and successors in the kingdome, and 
knowing of what importaunce it is to possesse as well the 
hearts, as the persons of his servauntes, he useth a wise 
and a gentle kinde of commaunding over his Gentlemen. 
And of the service which he doth himselfe, I have noted 
two good effects, the one in that induring much travayle 
both in mind and bodye, he knoweth by himselfe the payne 
of his owne servauntes, by reason whereof, mooved with 
pittye, hee beholdeth them with a more gracious eye, and 
commaundeth them more gentlye. The other, for that 
(notwithstanding he is a greate Prince, and maye live 
at his ease) his servauntes seing him serve continuallye, 
are stirred up by his example, to render him obedience, 
making no account of the payne whiche they indure in 
his service. 

Annis. To say the truth, he sheweth himselfe so worthye 
and courteous a prince, that he hath mo servauntes 
thorowout all Europe, then in his owne court: but these 
times are so unfortunate, that there is no Homer to sette 
forth the doinges of such an Achilles. Nowe eee to 
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the faulte of Maysters, we will say once agayne, that those 
onlye knowe well how to commaund, which know well 
howe to obaye. And for that few maysters can doe that, 
there are founde almost in everye house, maysters that 
are undiscreete, proude, fantasticall, and insolent, which 
intreate their servauntes no otherwise then if they were 
slaves, speaking imperiously to them, being not content, 
unlesse they see them tremble in their presence, using 
no speech unto them but full of terrifying, threatning, 
and reviling. 

Guaz. Of such manner of dealing, it commeth that 
servantes, though good and sufficient, begin to growe 
naught, and to wax cold in goodwill, and negligent in 
duty towardes their maisters: but those maisters are 
more undiscreet, which braule and chide with their ser- 
vauntes before straungers: whereby in my minde they 
make the straungers thinke they are scarse welcome to 
their house, and besides, spite thereby their servants, the 
most of any thing in the world. For profe whereof, when 
a servaunt seeketh a maister, he never inquireth whether 
he be covetous or of an ill life, but whether hee be cruell 
and hard to please. : 

Annis. Those are yet worse which speake to their 
Servauntes with their handes: who belike have been 
beaten by their maysters, if they have served, and there- 
fore they will revenge it upon their servaunts; or else 
per chaunce they perswade themselves that their servauntes 
can not helpe them selves with their Poignadoes, whereof 
I saw an example at Padua. ‘Truely there is nothing that 
angreth me more then that, for I cannot but thinke very ill 
of those which triumph tyrannously over their poore ser- 
vauntes, from injuring of whom, they ought rather to 
abstayne, then of their equals: for that it is an act of 
great bountye, to keepe ones selfe from oppressing those 
whom he maye easily oppresse. And therfore it behoveth 
wise maisters to forbeare beating their Servants, remem- 
bring that the supreme mayster is not well pleased with 
sas who will take revenge out of his handes, and not 
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leave the punishment of his servauntes to his divine pleasure, 
unlesse it be for such offences as are punishable by humane 
lawes. Other maisters are of this fond humour, that they 
will have their servauntes understande their minde, in 
making only a sign, as if themselves were dumme, and 
their servauntes Diviners. Some will have their ser- 
vaunts doe three or foure thinges at once, not having the 
judgement to consider that as a sextine sayd, a man cannot 
cary the crosse, and ring the bels altogether. Some are 
so curious, that if they had a thousand servantes, they 
would trouble them all, and yet would never be content, 
for that none of them all can please them, whose fashion 
it is every moneth to chaunge a servant. 

Guaz. We have at the court a gentleman, who about 
six monethes since, bestowed uppon a servant of his a 
livery cloake, whyche since that tyme hee hath bestowed 
uppon foure others, and taken it styll from them agayne : 
and a lyttle before our departure out of Fraunce, hee sente 
unto mee in the Evening hys servaunt to sollicyte a letter 
of favoure, whiche I shoulde wryght in the Dukes name 
about certayne businesse of his: and willing him to re- 
tourne the next morning to have the letter, the next day 
there came another to demaunde it: to whom as I sayde 
hee was not the same who came the day before, he answered, 
Though I bee not he, yet I am in his apparell, which my 
mayster thys Mornyng pulled from hys backe to putte 
uppon me. 

Annis. That in my judgment is a shamefull thyng, 
and thoughe it be no dyshonoure to the mayster to un- 
cloathe Peter to cloath Paule, yet at the least he receaveth 
dishonour in chaunging so oft hys servants, for hee therby 
sheweth hymselfe an impatient manne, and harde to please, 
and besides spreadeth hys secretes and doynges the farther 
abroade : for when a servaunte departeth from his Mayster, 
in what sorte soever it bee, whether contented or dys- 
contented, hee cannot refrayne from reporting where 
soever hee goe, the lyfe and beehavyoure of hys former 
Mayster: and thoughe wyth one trueth hee ihe! a 
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hundreth lyes, yet there bee ynowe that wyll beleeve hym : 
And besides, the Mayster is troubled to tune hys newe 
servauntes to hys fancye. Amongest other yll Maysters 
maye also bee comprehended some so impatient and so 
unreasonable, that they wyll injoyne theyr servauntes to 
impossibilityes, yea, and exacte thynges at theyr handes, 
before they are commaunded them: but the worst of all 
are those who will burthen their servantes wrongfully with 
some naughtye dealing, and thereupon turne them away, 
keeping * theyr sweet,* and the sweet which is due unto 
them for it. 

Guaz. It is an easie matter to finde a staffe to beate 
a dog. 

Annis. It would be too long to rehearse all the im- 
perfections which are in those maisters which never 
served. 

Guaz. Yea but those same have served and do serve 
daily, for that they are servantes to their owne vices. 

Annis. I holde well with your saying: I will therefore 
passe to the occasion of disagreement betweene the mayster 
and the servaunt : which commeth by the servauntes when 
they know not how to serve and obay. I meane by the 
unfit to serve, not only fooles and ignoraunt Asses, but also 
dishonest and knavishe Companions, who though they are 
sufficient to execute any thing committed to their charge, 
yet they have some notable faulte, whereby their Maysters 
have just cause to put them awaye, but it is as harde a 
matter to fynde Servauntes without faultes, as Dropsye 
Patients without thyrst: and though their faultes bee 
inumerable, yet their cheefest ornamentes are the three 
properties of a Dogge, to wit, the gullet, for that they are 
Gluttons : barking, for that the maister canne doe nothing, 
but they will forthwith reporte it abrode: which the ser- 
vant in the Commedie shewed, saying hee was full of 
chinkes, whereat went out every thing which entred in at 
his eares: next, byting, which is so naturall unto them, 
that let their maisters doe never so well by them, yet they 
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worst word in their belly by them: according to the saying 
of the Poet : 


Of sory servantes, the worst part is the tongue. 


But they are worse then dogges, for that besides the 
properties before spoken of, they are proud and arrogant, 
whereuppon it is sayd, 


Of surly servantes, every court is full. 


That vyce is accompanyed wyth lying (a thynge of all 
others moste servile) framing themselves never to tell the 
trueth to their maysters, nor perchaunce to theyr ghostly 
fathers : but that were a smal matter, if their faythlesnesse 
were not so great, that not content with fetching from 
their maisters in disbursing of their money, and with pro- 
loyning from them otherwise, they will not be faythfull 
in matters touching their honour and credite. I conclude, 
that their least fault deserveth the Gally, and that accord- 
ing to the saying, We have so many enemies as we have 
servantes: but this is to be understood of the base and 
rascall sort, for it is not to be said, but that as there are 
good maisters, so likewise are there good servantes. 

Guaz. I thinke it well, but to take away all disorder, it 
is requisite that the good maister and the good servant bee 
matcht together: for if they be not both good, it is hard 
for the wisdome of the one, to supply the want of discretion 
in the other. 

Annis. I thinke so, but we must here call to mynde, 
that whiche we have already sayd, That the golden world 
being gone, the maister and servant must thinke, that 
there is not absolute perfection to be found in any person : 
and that some imperfections must be borne withall on both 
sides, so that the best and most necessary partes be not 
wanting: whiche consideration not onlye the servant 
ought to have, remembring that it is his dutye, to submit 
himselfe to the will and pleasure of his maister, but the 
maister much more, knowing that servantes being for the 
most part of base condition, and naturally inclined to do 


ill, will not have that fidelity, diligence, and affection 
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towardes him, as he would have towardes any Prince that 
hee shoulde serve: and considering that it were better for 
him to winke at some faults in his servantes, then to dis- 
quiet himselfe in going about to refourme them. 

Guaz. I pray you then, tell me which are those imper- 
fections, which are to be tollerated in servants. 

Annie. Your demaunde putteth me in mynd of a faulte 
I committed the other day, in rehersing the imperfections 
of others: for that which I sayd unto you generally of 
tollerable men, suffereth this exception, that it extendeth 
not to persons of the house, who are under the jurisdiction 
of the maister of the house: who ought not to open the 
way of vyces to those to whome hee may stop it, but rather 
to shew himselfe more severe towardes his owne folke, 
then towardes others: by the example of Cato, who sayd, 
He pardoned every one but hymselfe. And it may well be 
sayd, that the faults of the servant belong in a maner to 
the Maister : for if the proverbe be true, That like man like 
maister, and that a fishe beginneth first to smell at the 
head, there is no doubt, but the faultes of our servantes 
will be layed uppon us: eyther for that wee have taught 
them, or else that wee take delighte in their naughtinesse. 
The servant then shall be intollerable to his Maister in 
those imperfections, whiche neverthelesse may be toller- 
able to others: in so muche that the Maister ought not 
in any wise to beare with him, but either to tourne him 
away, or else to make him to amend his faultes. 

Guaz. I doubt me least you will restraine too much the 
rules of servantes, and the bond of maisters: for if the 
father for that he is letted with other affayres, causeth his 
children to be instructed by Maisters and governoures, to 
whom hee giveth them in charge, there is no reason in it 
that he should become a teacher of his servantes who 
being for the most part perversly given, he should have 
muche to do to order them: so that hee should be the 
servant, and not they. And for my part, I have somwhat 
else to do, then to goe overlooke my servantes, being 


creed that they are occupyed about no goodnesse. 
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Annis. I knowe in deed there are some servantes, who 
in their maisters presence, looke as though butter would 
not melte in their mouth, but out of their sight, they will 
play their partes kindly, yea and will not sticke to make 
moes at their maister behinde his backe: but the maister 
must not in any wise suffer his servantes to commit, either 
in worde or deed, any fault whereby God himselfe, or his 
neighbour may be dishonoured, giving them to understand, 
that he will entertaine no naughtinesse in his house, but 
that he hateth it mortally: wherby though he be not able 
thorowly to root out their wickednesse, yet at least he shall 
make them counterfeyte to be honest, for feare to displease 
him. ‘Touching some other naturall imperfections of small 
importance, as to bee rude, undiscreet, foolishe, negligent, 
forgetfull, crafty, quarrelous, spitefull, gluttonous, impor- 
tunate, slouthfull, bragging, and suche like, they ought 
to be borne withall, if they cannot be reclaymed from them : 
though for my part I thinke suche servantes better lost 
then found, and the house the worse that they are in: yet 
I knowe some honest gentlemen, who so long as their 
servantes are faythfull and trusty, care not though they 
be fooles, vaine talkers, or jesters to make them merry. 

Guaz. There was a gentleman at Parris, who going 
foorth of hys Lodgyng, wylled hys servaunt to go to 
a Butcher named David, to buy of him some tripes, but 
the Butcher having soulde all his tripes, hee retourned to 
his Mayster, who was at the Church hearing a sermon, 
and by chaunce as hee entred in at the Churche, the 
Preacher (meaning to alleadge some text of Scripture 
out of the Psalmes of David) sayde, what sayth David ? 
Mary sayth he, that hee hath sold all his tripes. I know 
not whether that ought to be termed foolishnesse, or 
pleasantnesse. 

Annis. There are likewise some Maysters, who when 
their servantes take their pleasure of them with mockes 
and scoffes, rather take pleasure in it, then seeme angry 
with them: like as he, who called his servant King of 
fooles, who answered, I would to God I were King of fooles, 
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I would not doubt then, but I should beare rule over hym 
which is better then my selfe. 

Gvaz. I could not play the Philosopher so to my servantes. 

Annis. No more could I, but perchance that servante 
was so profitable to him otherwise, that he was content 
to beare that scoffe at hys handes : but for that all Maysters 
are not so meeke mynded, to bee sarved wyth such menne, 
nor all servantes so happy, to meet with Maysters that can 
lyke of them: let us set downe some such order that the 
Mayster and the servant may lyve and continue long time 
quietly together. 

Guaz. That is it I long to heare. 

Annis. First of all I thinke it necessarye that hee which 
doeth desire to bee well served, require in his servaunte 
three speciall thinges, that is to say, love, loyalty, and 
sufficiency : and such a one that mayster shall easily come 
by, which shall dispose himselfe to bee a good and loving 
Maister, following the commaundement of the wise man, 
Love him whome thou nourishest, which he shall be forced 
to doe, if hee will but thinke with himselfe that Servauntes 
(though they serve) are men, that they are dwellers with 
us, yea that they are our humble friendes, and whiche is 
more, our fellowe Servauntes: whereby hee shall knowe 
that it is his parte to live gently and familiarly with them, 
by doing whereof he shall winne the good will of his Ser- 
vauntes unto him, and knowe that the authour of that 
saying, That so many Servantes as wee have, so manye 
enimies we have, ment perchaunce thereby to accuse the 
mayster, and not the servauntes: for that we receive 
them not enemies, but wee make them to bee so by our 
ill using them. 

Guaz. Yea but consider how those which put that 
precept in practise find the contrary of that you say, and 
know to late that there is nothing maketh the servaunt 
more insolent and glorious, then the over great gentlenesse 
of the maister : you know well the proverbe : 

Clawe a Clowne he will thee Scratch, 
Scratch a Clowne he will thee clawe, 
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And for my part I cannot away to make my servants 
my companyons, in being too familier with them: I like 
wel to love them, but not to imbrace them. 

Annis. Wee must set boundes and limites to all our 
doings, which we must not go beyond: I hold well with 
you that the maister keep his state and degree, for being 
as you say haile fellow well met with his servaunt, he 
should shewe himselfe to low minded, and not fitte to 
commaunde, and to bee as it were a servaunt with ser- 
vauntes, which would redound to his reproch: besides, he 
should soone perceive that too muche familiaritie would 
breede contempte. And therefore men of judgement 
behave themselves with their servaunts in such sorte, that 
they neyther make them to saucye by over muche famili- 
aritie, neyther to fearefull by over muche severitye: for 
in no wise let a mayster bee terrible to his Servaunte, 
least in frowning still upon him, hee make him thinke that 
neyther he loveth him, nor liketh of his service, which is 
the way quite to discourage him: And yet in giving good 
cuntenaunce to his servaunt, he must be wary to observe 
fit tyme and place, and if I may lawfully say it, he must 
have two faces in one personage, immitating the Sunne, 
whiche running his course in the skie, one while sheweth 
a face covered with clowdes, and when those misty vapours 
are blowne awaye, it sheweth it selfe cleare and brighte. 
And as it beseemeth the mayster, abroade and in the 
presence of Straungers, to cast a grave and sadde looke 
uppon his servauntes: so it is his parte, beeing retyred 
into his owne house, to looke more pleasauntlye uppon 
them, and to speake more familiarlie unto them: which is 
a thing they love of life, and are thereby incouraged to 
doe him good service. And if the maister be a gentleman 
that hath in his time done service to some Prince, hee 
ought to call to mynde howe gladde Courtiers are onelye 
of a good word, or of some suche like small favour of their 
Prince, You see then how a Mayster may with his honour 
shewe curtesye to his Servauntes, and thereby gette their 


good will and love, whereby also joyntlye is purchased their 
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loyaltie and fidelitie, a thing moste necessary for his honour 
and profite: but for so much as sufficiency (as we have 
sayd) must be joyned to love and fydelitie, I commit the 
charge to the maister to instruct his servaunt in it. 

Guaz. Why then you will make the mayster a schoole- 
mayster of his servaunt. 

Awnts. Nay rather of himselfe, and that he learne to 
commaunde, for if he can commaunde well, he shall bee 
served well: neyther must hee perswade himselfe that his 
Servauntes ought to discharge him of all his affayres, but 
that he must take part with them, and consider that 
it is no easy matter to governe servauntes, and that the 
greater number of them he shall have, the greater will his 
trouble bee to guyde them: for there fall out many hous- 
holde quarrels and contentions where there are many 
servauntes. 

Guaz. Wherein I pray you consisteth the maner of 
commaunding well ? 

Annis. In two thinges, whereof the one lieth in wordes, 
the other in deedes: Touching wordes, hee must thinke 
that there is no servaunt so well framed to the service of 
other Maysters, but that he must be fayne to receyve newe 
Lawes of his new Lord: and to knowe of him howe hee 
shall proceede in his doinges, that hee doe nothing con- 
trarye to his will and pleasure, and therefore he must not 
thinke that at the first dash, his servaunt is made to his 
bowe, but hee must leysurely and patientlye let him under- 
stande his mynde, and speake freely unto him, as well to 
make him leave his olde fashions, which perchaunce hee 
liketh not, as to frame him to his owne fancye. And if 
I were to take a Servaunte, I would rather choose a fresh 
water Souldyer, whiche never had served, then one accus- 
tomed of long tyme to service: for those whiche have 
served in manye houses, have for the moste parte gotten 
the habite of some ill qualitie, which they wil hardly be 
brought to leave: but one that is but rawe in service, 
sheweth himselfe more tractable, more gentle, and more 


sa al manner of service, and the maister commonly 
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will be better pleased with his good will, then wyth the 
others skill. 

Guaz. I allow well of your opinion, for it is a thing too 
hard to change the manners of an old serving man: who 
sooner changeth his haire, then his habyte which he hath 
gotten : and yet a maister for a time, must be faine to use 
great patience, and take great paine with a yongserving man. 

Annis. It is true: but to be lesse troubled, let him be 
sure to choose one of a good wyt, and fit for service. 

Guaz. The Count Hector Miroglio our friend had one 
day good triall of the good wit of a new come servant : for 
having sent his other servauntes about other businesse, 
after he had made him dresse up the house, hee willed him 
to cover the table, which he did, and though that day he 
dyned alone in his Chamber, yet his servaunt set two 
trenchers on the table, and two stooles, by one agaynst 
the other. The Count sayde nothing to it, but suspecting 
the meaning of his man, attended the ende of the play: 
meate being brought in, so soone as his man had given him 
water, hee sate him downe, which he had no sooner done, 
but his man having likewise washte, sate him downe righte 
over agaynste him. The Count beeing as you knowe, 
naturallye given to bee merry, yet he kept his counten- 
aunce, and let his man alone. Having eaten a whyle 
friendly togeather, the man began to bethink him how his 
mayster might perchaunce be athirst, whereuppon hee 
sayde unto him, Mayster when you will drinke I praye 
you make no courtesie to commaunde mee, whereat the 
Count began to laugh so hartilye, that the poore foole 
knowing his fault, rose to fetche him drinke, but would 
sit downe no more. 

Annis. This Countrey surely in my opinyon, bringeth 
foorth no good servingmen. 

Guaz. I thinke the cause of it is, for that in this place 
Princes sieldome keepe their Courtes where Servingmen 
cheefelye learne good behaviour: besides that, our nature 
is such, that we make our selves more familier with our 


Servauntes then they doe in other places, neyther take 
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wee anye great care to be served honourably, neatly, and 
reverentlye, whereof it commeth, that Servaunts are un- 
skilfull and untoward in their behaviour. 

Anntz. Yet I must saye this for our Servauntes, though 
they be not all of the civillest, yet they are faythfull and 
trustie : which is a thing more to bee set by, then civilitie, 
fynenesse, or bravery. Wee perceyve then (to returne to 
our purpose) that the Mayster who will be well served, 
must not be sparing of his speeche, as well to commaunde 
what he wil have done, as gently to instruct his servaunt 
in that wherein he is ignoraunt, by telling him of his fault. 
Nowe having touched the commaunding of Maysters in 
wordes, wee must speake of their commaunding in deedes. 
The Mayster commaundeth his Servaunte in deedes, so 
often as by his example and deedes he inviteth him to 
immitate him: And therefore if hee will have his Servaunt 
carefull and diligente in his service, hee must likewise bee 
carefull aboute his businesse: for there is nothing that 
more awaketh the Servyauntes, then the diligence of the 
Mayster, as on the other syde it is impossible the Ser- 
vauntes shoulde bee diligent if the mayster be negligent. 
And thereupon it is sayde, That the eye of the mayster 
fatteth the Horse: Touching whiche purpose, a Philo- 
sopher beeing askte whiche was the waye to make Lande 
bring good store of Corne: aunswered, For the mayster 
to walke often aboute it, for the Mayster must thinke that 
his servauntes will thinke theyr laboure lighte, when they 
shall see him take suche parte as they doe. Moreover, 
he must make his account that they will follow him as well 
in naughtinesse as in goodnesse: and therefore hee must 
bee as fearefull to gyve them ill example, as carefull to 
give them good example. The Mayster also.commaundeth 
well when he knoweth to use his authoritye in suche sorte, 
that he is better served with the turning of his eye, then 
others are with injurious and threatning wordes, where- 
with they make all the house to shake: not knowing that 
(as the Poet sayth) 


Great force lies hid in gentle Soveraigntie. 
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And therefore let Maysters to take heede of contrarying 
this saying, I will not like a Lyon eyther dysorder thy 
househoulde servantes, or oppresse thy subjects. Now 
when the Mayster knoweth he hath gotten the love, the 
fidelity, and the sufficiency of his servant, hee must bee 
carefull in any wise to keepe that whiche he hath gotten, 
whereto there is nothing of more efficacy then to use him 
courteously: ayding hym in hys troubles, visiting hym 
in hys sicknesse, and bestowing on hym when occasion 
shall serve, that whiche shall cost the Mayster little, and 
pleasure the servant much, who thinketh himselfe nothing 
beholding to hys Mayster for the wages whiche hee hath 
for his travayle, but onelye for that which he shall uppon 
his courtesy liberallye bestowe upon him: And that 
Mayster is greatly deceyved which thinketh that his ser- 
vaunt, whether he bee a Gentleman or not, serveth him 
onely for wages withoute hope of other recompense. And 
therefore let him not forget to rewarde the good Servaunt, 
and keepe him alwayes aboute him as a precious thing: 
remembring that the servaunte is in a certayne sorte one 
part of the mayster, and that there is nothing in this life 
more necessary then a good Servaunte: Whereupon it is 
written, if thou have a trusty servaunt, let him be unto thee 
as thine owne soule. Lette not the mayster take scorne 
to heare his reasons sometimes to consult with him, and to 
governe himselfe according to this faythfull advise: for 
that there have been founde Servauntes, who have more 
advaunced and profyted their maysters house, then his 
Brothers or Children have. To conclude, the maister 
ought to use his servaunt familiarlye, remembring to 
intreate his inferiours, as hee woulde bee intreated by his 
Superioures: which having regard unto, hee will alwayes 
flye that detestable vice of ingratitude, and according as 
hee shall increase in habilitye, hee will advaunce the state 
of his Servaunt, and besides his promised hyre, not faile 
to recompence liberally, according to his power, the long 
and faythfull service which he hath done him. 


Guaz. You have as far as I see by one selfe meane, 
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instructed both the maister and the servant, yet I should 
thinke it not amisse, that the servant had some speciall 
charge given him. 

Annis. I give in charge to the servant to learne the 
meaning of this old proverbe, It is a hard matter to 
make a bed for a dogge : for as a man cannot tell on which 
side hee will lye, when he goeth turning round being ready 
to lye downe, so a servant cannot tell what service he may 
do acceptable and agreable to his maister, being for the 
most part variable and divers. And therefore the maister 
being of so delicate a nature, hee muste determyne wyth 
hymselfe to take anye payne in service, and yet all will be 
scarse ynough to content him but he must take heed of 
falling into the common errour of servauntes, who like 
a new broome whiche sweepeth the house cleane, serve 
diligentlye at the first, but after growe slouthfull: That is 
not the waye to gette favour, for not hee which beginneth 
wel, is worthy of recompense, but he which persevereth 
in wel doing. And the servaunt must thinke that his 
mayster wil looke that he should rather heate then coole 
himselfe in service. Let the servaunte also conforme all his 
thoughtes and doinges to the will and pleasure of his 
Mayster, and to tye the Asse (as they say) where his maister 
will have him tyed, without any contradiction: for there 
is nothing that spites a man more, then to see him who 
is bounde unto him, and who ought to obay him, to make 
resistaunce against him. That he goe not about to creepe 
in credite with his mayster by flattery or hipocrisie, but to 
serve and obaye him with an unfaigned hart: for by 
faygned words men gather an argument of faythlesse 
deedes, whereby his mayster beginneth to suspect him, 
and to thinke that he had more neede be overlooked, then 
instructed: but in any wise lette him not forget to doe 
his faythfull and true intent, not for feare, but for duties 
sake : like as a good wise fellow answered to one, who sayd 
unto him, If I take thee to my service, wilt thou be an 
honest man? Yea, sayd he, though you take me not. 
enti that all service is ill bestowed, which is not well 
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accepted, and that there is no greater greefe then to serve 
and not to please, when after certayne proofe he seeth 
that he cannot frame himselfe to his maysters fancy, let 
him seeke to depart from him rather with his good will 
then his ill: And when he seeth that he is in his maisters 
bookes, let him there holde him, saying in his heart, Happy 
is he, who serveth the happy, and not seeke chaunge, 
remembring that the rolling stone getteth no mosse. To 
be short, let there be no want found in him of love, of 
reverence, of faithfulnesse, of diligence, of warinesse, of 
readinesse, of secretnesse, lette him not accounte of his 
owne life, being in his maysters service, and lette him 
perswade with himselfe eyther (as the proverbe is) To 
serve like a hinde, or runne away like a hart. 

Guaz. It now commeth in my head, that we have not 
ordered our matters as we should have done, for that wee 
have spoken of the conversation of private maisters with 
the basest sort of servauntes, whereas wee shoulde fyrst 
have spoken of the Conversation betweene the Prince and 
the Courtyer. 

Annis. We sayd yesterday, that Princes had no neede 
of our instructions, and therefore it is not needefull to 


prescribe unto them any orders how to entertayne their. 


traine : for they behave themselves in their courtes honour- 
ablye, peacibly, and quietly, they injury not their ser- 
vaunts, either in wordes or deedes: neyther are those 
disorders to be seene in Princes Courtes, as are commonlye 
in pryvate houses: to be breefe, they are every way 
faultlesse. 

Guaz. Seing you are so loth (whatsoever the matter bee) 
to set down any fourme of conversation to princes, yet 
would it might please you to prescribe some order at least 
to their servants, that our discourse may be no way 
defectuous. 

Annis. Besides that it is now late, and that I am called 
away to other businesse, you know we are eased of this 
labour by him who with his learned penne hath most 


perfectly fourmed the Courtier. v6 
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THE Gvuaz. That Gentleman by the excellency of that worke 
THIRD hath no doubt won to himselfe immortall fame, neyther 
BOOKE hath he omitted any thing belonging to the duty of a right 

courtyer, but for all that I would it might please you to 
observe the order of a diligent Phisition, who besides the 
receytes of other Phisitions, wil be sure to minister to his 
Patient somwhat of himselfe. 

Annis. I will not stick to give you two receites, if one 
be not ynough: And for that it were to doe wrong to 
gentlemen to propose unto them those simple and common 
things, to witte, the love, fidelitie, diligence, and reverence, 
whiche is due to Princes, I give to a Courtyer this receyte, 
that the Prince being as we sayde yesterdaye, a God on 
earth, it behoveth him to doe him honoure as to a sacred 
thing: remembring that when the Athenians denyed 
Alexander devine honours, this voice was hearde, though 
but Heathenish: Take heede least while you beholde 
Heaven, you loose the earth. Beholde the fyrst receipte. 
The other is compounded of two drougs which I have 
fetcht out of the shoppe of an excellent Philosopher, the 
one of whiche or both, the Courtier using, may long time 
maintaine himselfe in his princes favour: These are 
abstinence, or else suger soppes. 

Guaz. I pray you expound your compound more plainlye. 

AnntB. I will doe so in these two verses : 


Before their Prince let Courtiers silent be, 
Or let their words be saust with pleasaunt glee. 


Guaz. O how short pleasures are, I did not thinke it 
had been so late. Now after the delicate meates you have 
made mee taste this three dayes, I hope it will please you 
to morrowe to close up my stomacke with that Collation 
or Banquet whiche you have alreadye promised mee, that 
with that Suger in my mouth, I maye departe after to 
morrowe to the Duke my Mayster: who by his Letters 
hath sente for me for some affayres of importaunce. 

Annis. I will be with you to morrowe not as you say to 
acs your mouth, but to take my leave of you: whiche 
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would be very sower to me, but that you have put me in 
hope of your speedy returne. 

Guaz. I doubt not but that you take pleasure in my 
presence, for that you know I honour your singuler vertues : 
but you may wel thinke the pleasure whiche I receive by 
your presence, is so much greater, by how muche the patient 
hath more neede of the phisition, then the phisition of the 
Patient : I will not say I have any longer neede of you for 
to be healed, but to keepe me in health, which by your 
meanes I have recovered. 

Awnrs. I have perceived by the discourses passed be- 
tweene us, that you are rather a Phisition then a Patient. 

Guaz. You are not ignorant how in this my sicknesse I 
used solitarinesse in steede of a remedy, whereby I could 
not have chosen but have shortned my dayes: and there- 
fore you made me know my fault, whereby I went about 
to make my self a grave, and letting me understand that 
conversation is the right medecine for such diseases, you 
taughte me to discerne good company from ill, you put 
me in minde of the generall points which all men oughte 
to observe in their behaviour, and next, the perticuler 
points agreeing to every one in conversation and company, 
as wel abrode as in the house, by the operation of which 
medecine, feeling (God be thanked and you) my hart healed 
and lightned, I may be bold to say that I have likewise 
recovered the health of my body. 

Annis. I know I have neither fully satisfied you nor my 
selfe in these discourses, but I am sure you are not deceived 
in affirming that civile conversation helpeth muche the 
infirmitie of the minde, for there is nothing in the world 
which teacheth us more wit or better maners, or which 
stirreth us more to wel doing, or keepeth us back from ill 
doing, then the company and conversation with good and 
vertuous men: neyther are you deceived, in saying that 
the health of the body often proceedeth of the health of 
the minde, for our Galen sayth, The disquiet of the minde 
breedeth the disease of the bodye: and that he hath cured 
many diseases by bringing the pulses into good ia 
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and by quieting the minde: but being not so wel skilled 


in curing diseased mindes as I shoulde be, and knowing 


my selfe to have neede of Phisicke, I will be with you to- 
morrow to delighte you, though I bee not able to doe you 
good. 

Guaz. I will attende you with great devotion: but I 
pray you come sooner then you did to day. 


Finis. 


Here endeth the third Booke. 
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THE FOURTH BOOKE OF 
CIVILE CONVERSATION, 
First compiled by Maister Stephen Guazzo, 


In the which is set downe the fourme of Civile 
Conversation, by an example of a Banquet, 
made in Cassale, betweene sixe Lords, 
and foure Ladies. 


GUAZZO. 


THINK Maister Annibal, that he may 
be saide to have a full accompt of 
all things, who by knowledge doth 
understand them, and by good experi- 
ence is assured of them: wherefore I 
dare boldly say, that I am alreadie 
certified, of the great and marvaillous 
fruits which bud from the tree of Civile 
Conversation, in so much if you have not onelie disposed 
my understanding, to make it capable of these reasons 
alleaged by you, but by meanes also of your sweet com- 
panie, I doe sensiblie feele all the superfluous humours 
(engendred by solitarinesse) consumed quite, and spent 
in mee, so that I may now say to have (as it wer) obtained 
that, which the Prophet did desire, that is, A cleane heart, 
an upright spirit in my bowells, for the which thing I 
am not able to expresse the conceived joy and great con- 


tentation. But yet I feare least like the new healed 
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patient, I might perhaps fall down again, and me thinks I 
plainlie see, that no sooner shall I be removed from your 
gracious and acceptable companie, but I shal become as 
solitarie as before I have bene. Wherfore you have 
given such an edge to my tast, with the excellencie 
of your daintie and sweet talke, that all other con- 
versations (perhaps) hereafter will provoke an appetite 
in me, wherupon I shalbe urged (abandoning solitari- 
nesse) to reduce my selfe to my former guise and maner 
of life. 

Annis. You have understoode (as you know well enough 
honorable Gentleman) not by the meanes of my discourse 
onelie, but by the vertue especiallie of your subtil demands 
and serious alterations, the causes and grounds of Civill 
Conversation, so doe I perceive also, that in discours- 
ing with you, with your gentill and loving conditions, 
you have bound mee to manifest the inward affection of 
my heart, by outward signes and tokens of good will. 
Whereupon, if either by science or experience, you have 
tasted the fruite of Conversation, the cause thereof pro- 
ceedes from you, and all the honour thereof must onely 
be attributed to you. But I will not beleeve that our 
departure may make you fall againe into that maladie of 
solitarinesse, (as you seeme to make some doubt thereof) 
because I know, how amongst your other manifold vertues, 
perseverance is not a little commended in you, of all 
Gentlemen your associates. Neither doe I one whit 
doubt, that you will follow the example of those women, 
who (hoping to passe from ill to good, or from good to 
better) care not to couple them selves with second or third 
Husbands. Wherefore, if you have received anie harme 
by my companie, you would then wish to be sequestred 
from the companie of others: And if thereof you have 
taken anie little pleasure (as in deede you insinuate to have 
done) then will there be kindled in your heart an ardent 
desire, to be acquainted and converse with those kinde 
of men, which may yeeld you such consolation, that shall 


a excell all mine, whatsoever: (and to tell you in one 
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woord) although you would you cannot, and if you could, 
you would neither eschew their fellowship, nor at anie 
time be out of their companie. 

Guaz. I will not use anie more wordes in this behalfe, 
because I have purposed to keepe you companie this 
daye, and shew my selfe more attentive with my eares, 
then busied with my tongue, so that I will silently expect 
the fulfilling of your promise about certaine banquets 
made this last yeare past. 

Annis. Because I am come hether this daye unto you, 
and for no other entent, I will shew my selfe most readie 
to satisfie your reasonable request herein, telling you first, 
that in Greece, in times past (as you know your selfe 
well enough) did florish the wisest and most learned men 
of the worlde, from whose writings (eternished with memorie) 
are deducted infinite recordes and examples for the in- 
stitution of our life: whose works for my delight some- 
times reading, I have kept in minde, if not the verie words, 
at the least the meaning and conceite of one of those 
exquisite men, who seeing the world to goe on wheeles, 
and backward in his course, in exalting the wicked, and 
opressing the vertuous, did affirme, that if God had saide 
unto him: After death thou shalt rise againe, and thou 
shalt be either a Dogge, a Sheepe, a Goate, a Horse, a 
Man, or anie other thing, that doth best like thy fancie, 
he woulde have rather chosen to have beene anie of these 
foresayde beastes then a manne, knowing, that amongst 
all living creatures, man is the onelie white whereat in- 
finit mishappes, sorowes, and infortunes, doe ayme at, 
because a good Horse is pampered more carefullie, and 
curiouslie, then a Jade, a good Hound better esteemed 
then a curre-dogge, a Cocke of the game better crammed 
then a craven: and finallie, the best in their kinde, is 
prized above the worst. 

But it availeth not for man to be vertuous, noble, or 
valiant, because the flatterer possesseth the first place, 
the second the Calumniator, and the traytour and trecher- 


ous person the third, and so consequentlie the vile apie 
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and naughtie livers, have also their places appointed for 
them. Whereupon he concludes, that he were in a better 
case, to be an Asse then a Manne, seeing the wickeder 
sorte of men to live in more prosperitie, and greater reputa- 
tion, then the just and upright. Now Sir, tell mee what 
you thinke of this Philosophers sentence. 

Guaz. I thinke it doth as expressely declare the effect, 
as covertly it showes the cause thereof, for unfolding so 
great abuses, it imports nothing else, but a will to re- 
proove those Princes, who having altered their appetite, 
goe about to make the wicked mightie, and throw the good 
downe headlong into bitter disgrace. But tell mee now, 
(I pray you Sir) to what purpose you have alleadged this 
opinion. 

Annis. To no other ende, then to honour and extoll 
the most renowned Lorde Vespasian Gonzaga, whose 
vertues both singuler and rare, if they were common to 
all other Princes, the foresaide inconveniences should not 
now take place amongst us, for during all the time of 
his abode in this Citie, he applyed himselfe to nothing 
more, then to shew himselfe no lesse a Patron and em- 
bracer of good men, as a scourge and enimie to wicked 
persons. And moreover all that time, which was surplus 
from his publicke affaires abroade, and private studies 
at home, he bestowed often times in visiting and resorting 
to those houses, wherin he knew anie honest and vertuous 
Gentlemen assembled together. And therefore to make 
relation of all the daies he spent, as particularlie Cavallero 
Bottazzo doth, were but an endlesse labour, I will onelie 
select out certaine discourses and sportes, which were 
made on a winters night last past, in Ladie Caterines 
Sacca del ponte her house, whether Lorde Vespasian 
being invited to supper, withdrew himselfe into a secret 
chamber, and Lorde viscount Hercules, having found 
besides Ladie Caterine, the Ladie Jane Bobba, Ladie 
Lelia S. George, the Ladie Frauncis Guazza your cosine, 
Cavallero Bottazzo, Lorde John Cane, Lorde William 


basin cat and Lorde Bernardine, husband to the Ladie 
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Jane, aforesayd: the which personages, for gentilitie, 
vertues, and laudable customes, are in most honorable 
and high degree, whereuppon at the sight of Lord Vespasian, 
all the companie rising up, and offering him the place, 
he commaunded them to sitte downe againe, which done, 
they all kepte such silence for a good space, that they 
gave Lord Vespasian occasion to saie, that he thought, 
he was fallen into such a companie, that would have 
passed the time in some manner of devising, and dis- 
courses, but now perceaved himselfe to be rather in a 
solitarie and silent place. 

At which wordes one looking uppon an other, and 
everie one holding his peace, he rose up to departe, and 
with a curteous conge, take his leave of the Lordes and 
Ladies, saying that he would be gone, to leave them an 
open fielde, and not with his interrupting presence, cease 
to discontinue their communication. But sodainlie Ladie 
Caterine aunswered as well as she could, Let not this 
thought trouble your mynde, my Lorde, for I have earnestlie 
requested this companie hether, that you might the better 
tast this supper, which I have prepared for your honour. 
Then Lorde Vespasian replied: If I doe not departe, 
for this reason now alleadged, I must at the least for 
this that followes, that is, that the persons invited to 
this Supper, exceede not the number of nine, and now 
finding the number to be alreadie compleate, it is great 
reason therefore that my companie maie be well spared, 
and so departe as a superfluous person, then to remaine 
as a molestour and breaker of this compacted garland. 
To whome Seignior John Cane sayde, If that which is 
superfluous ought to be rejected, then falleth out, that 
your excellencie remaine still, and the unprofitable Dogge 
avoyde this companie, the which I am, and making sem- 
blance to departe, Lorde Vespasian stayed him, and 
willed him to keepe his place againe, saying: If there were 
anie fierce Mastie or byting Dogge, in this companie, I 
would then easilie consent, that such an one were put out 
of the dores, for feare of doing us some harme: But I see 
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nothing heere, but peace, amitie, and concord. And you 
Seignior John Cane are so pleasant, and faithfull a Dogge, 
that you deserve not onelie a good supper at Ladie Caterines 
handes, but great curtesie and favour at ours, for standing 
us in steede of so watchfull and suer keeper of this flocke. 
I could yet barke (saide he) but for my biting, or wounding, 
these Ladies esteeme not a rush, knowing, that by reason 
of my olde age, I have neither teethe in my mouth, nor 
strength in my pawes. Hereat all the companie laughed, 
and Lorde Vespasian looking towards Ladie Lelia asked 
her, what she thought of Seignior Johns taking his leave, 
who aunswered, that for her parte, she would be loth he 
should departe. Ladie Caterine, and Ladie Jane, being 
thereof also demaunded, consented with Ladie Lelia. But 
Ladie Fraunces requested to declare her opinion, saide, 
I know not by what reason Seignior Cane, or anie other, 
ought to be excluded from hence, when as the companie 
passeth not the number of nine. 

And (by your favoures) I will tell you, how in accompt- 
ing of tenne, you offend God his Majestie, because you 
seperate them, which he hath conjoyned, and so make 
two of Lorde Bernardine and Ladie Jane his wife, who by 
force and vertue of matrimonie, are but one person, both 
by Gods, and mans lawes. 

This Christian Arithmatike, was commended of all the 
companie, but neverthelesse, Lorde Vespasian did not rest 
satisfied, but would heare what Cavallero Bottazzo would 
saie, concerning the foresaide matter. Who aunswered 
thus. It is an olde proverbe, 


A staffe is sone found to beate a Dogge. 


But I thinke, that here is rather a good waye to save a 
Dogge from being put out of dores. 

And as it was an olde Fable in times past, when it 
was tolde to the Lyon, that the Asse and the Hare might 
well be spared out of his Armie, the one for his rude sim- 
plicitie and tarditie, the other for his pusilanimitie and 
continuall feare: he aunswered, that neyther the one 
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nor other were unprofitable or unfit for warres, for the 
Asses throate (saide he) may serve us for a Trompet, 
and the Hare for a Pursivant, or Post. Even so your 
honour admitting Seignior Cane to this Banquet, may 
(like the Sheepheards good Dog) both keepe and defende 
this little flocke. Moreover L. Fraunces hath kept him in 
with prooving the number of nine not to have exceeded, 
and now I will defend his companie heere, with the number 
of tenne: Because if banquets be commonly and wel 
alluded to the number of the Muses, it is reason to enter- 
taine one guest more, who may in a maner, possesse Apollo 
his place, and represent his Majestie, and so set downe 
some good order and fourme of lawes, for the whole 
assemblie. Wherefore I doe not onely thinke it an in- 
convenience, to exclude anie out of this companie, but 
doe rather allow of this number verie well: And in my 
fancie, judge it a thing most necessarie to create a Sove- 
raigne Prince among us, to whose onelie rule and segnorie, 
we must bee subject, and by whose commaund we must 
be governed. Hereat rose up L. William, and said, It 
were but a wast labour to goe about to create a new Lorde, 
having alreadie chosen one before, and for mine owne 
part, I will content mee with the domination of L. Vespasian. 
No, no, said L. Vespasian, Imagine that all my titles are 
left at home, and that amongst you here, Seignior Vespasian 
is but a private man, like anie other. And therefore let 
us make triall, to whose Lot it shall befall to beare the 
swaie and Principalitie amongst us, and so, willed that 
everie one should cast Lots: And taking up a Petrarq, 
which lay upon the table, he devised, that everie one 
should choose a verse of the first Sonet, which in opening 
of the Booke, should apeare to him on the right side 
thereof, and that he or she, to whome anie one verse of 
that Sonet, more properlie touching regiment or seignorie, 
then anie other might befal, should be by general consent 
created King or Queene. Whereupon some having chosen 
the first, some the second, some the third, and others 
some, some other verse or other, he opened the booke, 
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and to his lot befell the verse of that Sonet that 
begins, 
Alas faire face. 

But Ladie Jane was elected Queene by hir worthie 
Lot, of the seventh verse of that Sonet, which verse in 
wordes is, 

Oh royall minde, most worthie for to rule. 


Whereupon all the companie rejoyced not a little, 
because setting aside her naturall wisedome, able enough 
to have governed a Monarchie, there appeared in hir 
outward shape, so excellent and rare beautie, accompanied 
with such Majesticall gravitie in hir countenaunce, that 
she seemed (though silent) to draw unto her and command 
everie heart, were it never so barbarous and incivill: 
such was the puissant force of her statelie grace and 
demeanour. They gave her therefore her due titles of 
honour, and whollie left to her charge, the sole governe- 
ment and ruledome of all the companie at her owne will 
and pleasure. And yet for all this (though she might per- 
adventure have had a mervailous conceit of her selfe for 
the advauncement to so great a Soveraigntie) she retained 
notwithstanding the accustomed vertue of her noble and 
constant minde, as by a manifest signe in uttering these 
wordes she shewed : 


If it be true that where Wisedome is wanting, there 
Fortune aboundeth. 


None of you worthie Lordes and Ladies shall have then 
anie occasion either to mervaile at mee, or emulate mee 
herein, in that I have (though moste unworthie by desertes) 
onelie by chaunce and blinde Lotte, attained to this 
dignitie, wherefore you maie be glad everie one, that 
Fortune hath turned her backe to you in this respecte, and 
aforded mee a flatteringe smyle, whereby in one instaunt, 
your valour and worthinesse maie bee deciphered, and 
my insufficiencie not made unknowne. And you may 
SS in this moreover that at this time, and in so 
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convenient a place (the one not subject to melancholie, 
and the other free from care and sorow) you have chosen 
a Queene, that can neither demaund, or commaund anie 
thing contrarie to a private and familiar conversation, 
as immediatelie by my proceedings you shall easelie 
perceave. 

At these wordes all were silent, wondering at her singular 
witte and modest speeches, who, when she had assigned 
as Judges of the sportes and pastimes, Lorde Vespasian and 
Cavallero Bottazzo, began thus to saie againe: 

If my memorie faile me not, Lord Vespasian at his 
first entrance into this place saide, that thinking to have 
fallen into a pleasaunt companie, and to have had passed 
the time awaie with this honurable personages in dis- 
courses, and such like fancies, in lieu thereof, by theyr 
straunge silence, he thought he had founde some soli- 
tarie and melancholie place. 

It is therefore my will and pleasure, as well to drive 
such speaches and conceites out of his fancie, as also to 
solace our selves, that some pretie sporte of solitarinesse 
may be devised amongst you, by the which the figure or 
shadow of a solitarie life might be represented. And 
because I know you Lorde John, to be no lesse wittie in 
invencion, than pleasaunt in executing such disports, I 
commit to your charge, the instituting this sporte (as 
you shall thinke best to make it) and the rest, to prose- 
cute the same as it shall best please their owne minde. 
Seeing that I neither can (sayde Lorde John) or ought 
in anie point cast of so great a Queenes commaunde, I 
will therefore laye the platfourme of our solitarie merri- 
ment, as followeth. 

That everie one of us shall chuse to himselfe a conven- 
yent place for a solitarie life, with declaring the occasion 
mooving him there unto, and confirming it with some pro- 
verbe or sentence agreeing to the same, which being done, 
it then be your parts (Lordes Judges) to give sentence, 
which amongst us all, with best intention and purpose 
hath chosen out this solitarie life, and he, or ae who 
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shalbe thought to have shewed their wit, and invention 
best herein, shalbe exempted from anie farther aunswere 
of anie question propowned to them. The rest shall still 
remaine in this solitude (and having a desire to come foorth) 
shalbe bound in aunswere to those questions, which the 
Judges shall demaund of them. My selfe therefore ex- 
pecting that everie one of you will in order follow mee, 
as I have begonne, will first enter into this sporte, with 
this fourme of words. Because by keeping of companie, I 
might not have anie occasion to defile my soule with other 
mens vices, I will withdraw mee into a solitarie place in 
my Segnorie called Borromeo, where with this saying I 
will remaine : 


It is better to be alone then in ill companie 


Whome the Queene in course followed thus : 

Because least greedie desire of domination and enlarg- 
ing my royall estate, pricke mee not further to use tyrannie 
over my subjects, so to purchase a perpetuall blot of 
infamie, I will goe into some quiet solitude, fortifying my 
designed purpose with this saying : 

Whosoever humbleth himselfe in earth shalbe exalted 
in heaven. 


Then Lord William said, Because I will cleerlie put my 
wife out of all doubt, of my disloyaltie and secret loves 
(as she may perhappes imagine) I will goe dwell in an 
olde ruinous Tower, where by proofe she shall know, that 
in this respect there are not manie like unto mee, with 
this saying, 

A solitarie Sparow in the house top. 


Then saide Ladie Fraunces, Because I will not behold 
with an envious eye and griefe of minde the exquisite 
beautie, and divine graces, of other Gentlewomen, which 
the bountifull heavens have liberallie imparted to them, 
and covetous to mee, hath scarcelie aforded anie one at 
all, I will sequester my selfe from the companie of such 


eee and Gentlewomen, and betake mee to the solitude 
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of darkenesse, where by experience I shall finde this saying 
to be true : 


If the Eye seeth not, the Heart rueth not. 


Then Lord Hercules said, Because I must honour my 
Misteres as well with my pen and papers, as with my 
tongue and heart, I will shut my selfe up in a solitarie 
studie, where I will so spende my time in secret studie, 


that praysed 
She shall be (if I live) in more then thousand bookes. 


Then L. Lelia saide, Least those faining Poets may 
not offuscate my understanding with the cloudes of their 
enchaunting praises, and pitiful rimes, and so awake my 
setled senses, stopping therefore my eares from hearing 
their toyes, I wilbe solitarie to my selfe, therein to be 


Like the Adders guise, 
Because it will not wicked bee, enchantments doth despise. 


Then L. Bernardine followed thus, Because I meane 
to burie in darke oblivion, the ingratitude of a rigorous 
Ladie, I will mount to the desert of the Hill Olympus, 
where I will put the trueth in trial of this Proverbe, 


Out of sight out of minde. 


The L. Caterine said, Because I will subdue carnall 
concupiscenses, and in their places erect heavenly and 
spirituall desires, I will ende my daies in some solitarie 
and religious Monasterie, where my Soule (whollie medi- 
tating on God) shall know 


That all that doth delight the world, is but a passing dreame. 


When everie one in foresaid manner had set downe, 
and elected to himselfe a wildernesse, Lord Vespasian 
looking towards Cavallero Bottazzo, said, Now it belongeth 
to us to judge who of all these hath with best conceit and 
devise, chosen his solitarie place. To whome Cavallero 
said, Because a hastie sentence is a manifest note of a 
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rash Judge, it beehoveth us therefore (to save our honours 
and credites) to chew it well in our mindes before, least 
it be thought to be degorged againe, as altogether raw 
and undigested. Then added Lord Vespasian, If that 
we fall once to chewing, then let supper be brought in, 
and while that between us both it is a chewing, these 
solitarie persons shalbe fasting and praying, in their 
celles and hollow caves, which shall not a little availe for 
their Soules health. Then the Queene spake, Doe not 
so misconster (Lordes Judges) our solitarie devises, for we 
wil also sup with you, and then heare the processe of your 
doomes, afterwards. And you know wel enough that 
Lord John made no mention of fasting and praying, in 
ordeining this sport. 

These words all the rest confirmed with their whole 
consent, but especiallie Ladie Caterine. To whome 
Lord Vespasian said, You would not long since (faire 
Ladie) have gone to have mortified your flesh, and finished 
the remainder of your daies, in a Monasterie, and now 
will you banquet so soone with us againe ? 

I repent mee not (quoth she) of my going into a religious 
house, but I must passe away the time merelie in Shrofe- 
tide, before I punish my bodie in Lent, wherefore it shalbe 
good time enough, if I goe thether to morow. And you 
know Sir, moreover, that fasting begins in the morning, 
and not at night. 

Then Lord John saide, You would breake of my fast 
in the middest, but it must be needs ended before supper, 
and therefore delaie the sentence no longer; After the 
which you must aske severallie of us a Question, that 
by our aunsweres we may winde our selves out of this 
solitarinesse, and so goe merelie to supper. 

At these wordes everie one rose up, and the Judges 
going a side, and conferring their opinions together, 
concluded, and judged, that the solitude devised of Ladie 
Caterine, did excell the invention of the rest, wherefore 
she was sette free from her solitarie place, without anie 
ee propowned to her at all. 
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Afterwardes turning them towardes the Queene, sayd, 
If it wil please your highnesse to be delivered out of your 
desert, you must first tell us, to what purpose a certaine 
Painter did draw the picture of love, with a Fish in one 
hand, and a flower in the other : To whome she aunswered, 
to signifie, that he had power over Sea, and lande. 

Then comming to Ladie Lelia, they told her that she 
might not hope to forsake her secrete solitude, unlesse 
she did declare the meaning of a misterie, propowned by 
a certaine lover to his Mistres, thus: I am without God, 
without you, and without my selfe. To whome she saide, 
I am without God, because I worship no other God but 
you. I am without you, because I have you not. I am 
without my selfe, because you have mee. 

From her they went to Ladie Frauncis, telling her 
that shee mighte not thinke to shake of these solitarie 
darkenesse, if she could not explicate unto them, how 
one thinge, at one time, might be seene, and not bee seene. 
Shee aunswered thus : 

You shall easilie perceave if in shutting one of your 
eyes, you will looke on mee with your other, because you 
shall not see mee with your eye that is shut, but with that 
which is open. 

Ladie Frauncis being delivered, Lord John, to returne 
from his solitarie Borromeo, was demaunded what Dog, 
what Cocke, and what Servant, are best fed of all other? 
. And he saide, A Bootchers Dog, A Millers Cocke, and an 
Inkeeper his servant. 

To Lorde Bernard, it was propowned, if he would descend 
from Mount Olympus, he should shew, how in one instaunt 
of tyme, the bodie might receave pleasure and payne? 
Whereto he aunswered thus : 

Who so ever hath the itch, let him scratch, and he shall 
trie. From him they went to L. Hercules, to whome the 
LL. Judges sayd, that he should still continue a prisoner 
in his melancholie chamber, untill he had resolved, what 
kinde of lovers those were, who, the elder they waxed in 
yeeres, fell more and more in love. They (said Pig 
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love intrinsecallie, which in time doth encrease in the 
beloved, and is with riper and sounder judgement, both 
knowen, and kindled in the lover. Onelie L. William 
remained in his solitarinesse, to whome they saide, that 
if he had a desire to come downe from his olde Towre, 
and a stomacke to suppe with the rest, he should tell 
them, Who were more in number, men living, or dead men ? 
To whom he aunswered, Men living, because the dead 
men are not at all. When this sport was ended, the 
Queene asked if it were time to goe to supper? Yes (said 
Cavall.) for the rich men when they list, for the poore men 
whenthey can. Whereupon she commaunded the servaunts 
to bring in supper. But in the meane while, Cavallero 
did not surcease to replie to L. Williams aunswere: viz. 
That the dead are not at all, with saying thus, This 
aunswer of yours L. William, is more litterall, then sub- 
stanciall, but yet I think that according to your meaning 
and the bare words, it may stand with reason, that there 
are not more dead men, but rather more living, because ~ 
Plato was wont to say, that during this present life, we 
are as dead men, and that our bodies are our owne sepulchres, 
meaning to inferre thereby, that we begin to live, when we 
dye. Whereupon, according to this construction, we that 
are living, must be accompted dead, and those that are 
dead, must be thought as living, the which graunted, most 
true it is, that ther are in number more living men, then 
dead. To whom L. William said, My opinion is not any 
thing different from yours. And I think even so the Poet 
his meaning was, when he saide : 


When I did think to shut and close my opened eyes. 
The which he shewed more cleerelie, in this other verse : 
I live, and thou art also dead. 


And I (replyed Lord Hercules) esteeming those dead 
which are deprived of this mortall light, dare be bold to 
saye, that in this citie, there are more dead, then living 
apr because the daseling and bright beautie of the 
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Gentlewomen in the same, have put to death to this present 
daie, more then a thousand lovers at the least, and will 
cause yet more then a thousand to dye, before they them- 
selves meane to supplie their places: And so it may bee 
Lorde William, that you are one of those dead men. To 
whom he aunswered, If I would tel you a flat lie, I wold 
say no. But Ladie Lelia smiling on him, saide, Me thinks 
(if God, and your selfe keepe you in this good liking) men 
would not judge you, to carie anie semblaunce of death 
in your face and outwarde shape. And he saide againe, 
Doe not you know, that lovers are deade in themselves, 
and alive in others, and that their priviledge is to be 


Dissolved from all humaine qualities. 


I never knew (saide she) anie woman so cruell, nor 
so rebellious to love, that would kill her lover. Here L. 
Vespasian entermedled him selfe, saying, Women should 
be rather pitifull, if they would quicklie kill their lovers, 
but in this point, they are more cruell, and barbarous, 
in giving them a continual and lingering death, and never 
cease, by little and little to dispoile them of their painefull 
lives, but to torment them, (as it is their general fashions) 
in so soft a fier, that they may well verifie this saying : 


Lesse paine is felt by quick and hastie death, 
Then by delayes, if lost be vitall breath. 


As by the contrarie it is saide: 


It is of mercie and a gentill deede, 
Without delaies to hasten death with speede. 


Then said Lord William, It might peradventure be said 
in defence of Ladie Lelia, that whosoever killeth, is the 
agent, and the killed, the patient: but he that loveth, 
being the agent, and the beloved the patient, it cannot 
bee concluded by reason, that the beloved killes the lover. 
To whome Lorde Vespasian said : I aunswere, that although 
the word (love) is active in expresse signification, it is 
neverthelesse passive in effect, wherefore, who so loveth 
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suffereth, and consequentlie, whosoever is beloved, is the 
agent, and giveth passion. To this replied Lorde William, 
If love be voluntarie (as it cannot be denied) the lover is 
his owne homicide, and then against all reason he com- 
plaineth of his beloved, when it is in his own election, 
to love, or not to love. But Lord Vespasian said, The 
beloved doth not kill, because she is beloved, but because 
she doth not yeld mutuall love againe, for when it lies in 
her power, to save an other his life, and doth it not, it 
is even as much, as if she had with her own hands parted 
his soule from his bodie. Whereupon it is manifestlie 
gathered, that who so ever is beloved, killeth in loving 
not againe: And he, or she, that loveth, and not being 
beloved again, receaveth death, so that, not without great 
reason, women may be termed cruell and mercilesse homi- 
cides. These speeches did give the Queene some occasion 
to tell him, that shee did infallablie perceave, by so 
apparant blaming of women, that some Ladie or other 
was at open defiance, and war with him. Ah Madame 
(said he) I would it pleased love, that the matter were 
brought to such a passe, because at some one time, I 
might come face to face, with armes and blowes to ende 
all my sorowes at once, and so by strugling with her, to 
make a finall determination of my amorous conflicts, but 
that, which grieves mee most, is, that she will neither 
fight it out in combate, nor make anie peaceable truce 
with mee, but with continuall semblaunce of rest, and 
lingering doubts, she holdes my long wished welfare, in 
suspence, which makes mee cal to minde the Poets verse : 


Love likes me not alive, 
and yet of life he will not me deprive. 


So that I may, by one more, encrease the number of 
dead men. And I prove it to my infinite martirdome, 
that if she aford mee but one sparkle of hope and favour, 
she doth it to no other ende, but to make mee more desas- 
trous, and with a cruel intent to nourish my weried life, 
with unfavourable favours, that by never dying, she 
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makes mee live in continuall panges of death. Oh (sayde 
the Queene) you accuse your Ladie too too much of crueltie, 
and ingratitude. But I doe rather (sayd he) greatlie 
praise her, because an olde Poet was wont to say : 


Who doth a woman cruel call, 
He doth not staine her name at all. 


Then the Queene replyed, If you doe praise her being so 
coye and froward, there is no doubt but if she were aun- 
swerable to your desires, you would not be wel perswaded, 
nor thinke honestlie of her behaviour. I would praise 
her (said he) two waies, because after having once praised 
her for her honestie, I would begin to commend her for 
courtesie. Then the Queene saide againe, If shee be a 
Ladie of honour and estimation, she wilbe more afraide 
of a generall blame, then desirous of your particuler 
praises. And if you were a discreete knight, and an 
expert lover, you would be rather content to have her 
honestie praised with your torment, then condempned of 
lashnesse, and wantonnesse, for your small contentment. 
Here Ladie Caterine strained curtesie, and saide, that 
in her opinion, a woman deserved lesse blame, by giving 
her lover that everlasting and cruell death (before spoken 
of) then by making him live, to consent to his will and 
pleasure, because to hold him betweene both, and not 
to give him the flat repulse, or entierlie to yelde her selfe 
unto him, were but a parte of a foolish and reprochfull 
vanite, unworthie anie honest and gentle minde. I com- 
mend Ladie Caterines judgement (said Cavallero) and 
because your advice is not in giveing life or death to a 
lover, I would not a little commend all Gentlewomen, if 
betweene these two culpable extreames, they would pre- 
scribe some laudable meanes: As a young married wife 
did on a time, who, when her husband was abroade, thought 
good to take pittie of one of her faithful lovers, in quench- 
ing his drie and burning thirst, who, of a long time had 
solicited her with manie amorous suits, both before, and 


after she was married, but at the last she consented to 
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him on this condition, that he should not once kisse her, 
whereupon the young lover demaunding the reason, she 
aunswered thus, That day that I was marryed to my 
husband, even that verie daye, this mouth did promise 
and vow faith inviolable unto him, that, therfore which 
my mouth hath so religiously promised, thou oughtest 
to be content (unlesse thou be an unreasonable and unjust 
man) that it be duelie observed, as both my honour and 
credit doe expostulate. . Concerning the other parts of 
my bodie, I ordeine and make thee ful lord over them, 
and leave to thee ample authoritie to dispose of everie 
one, as thou thinkest best thy selfe. 

This tale tolde, all burst out in such a laughing, that 
Cavallero amongst the rest, could not for a good space, 
recover his speech againe, when at the last he saide, Behold 
faire Ladies, a brave meanes, which wise Gentlewomen 
ought to keepe, by the example of this wise and subtill 
wife, the which at one time kept her faith unbroken towards 
her husband, saved the life of her poore lover, and her 
owne honour, without spot or blemish. At these wordes 
they redoubled their laughter againe, and after that, 
Lord Hercules said, I think this Peate was as faithfull 
to her husband in her promise, as he was to God, who 
vowed to offer up at the Altar, the halfe of that, what- 
soever he found in the waye, but having found a bagge 
of Almonds, he eate the Almonds, and offered up the 
shells. But the Queene saide, Wo be to those women, 
which doe incurre such or like follies. Those follies, 
saide Lord John, which turne to the empeachment or 
discredit of any man, deserve (in truth) great blame, but 
those which bring with them a certaine kinde of pleasure 
and recreation, I thinke them worthie of praise and com- 
mendation. And you know well enough, that there is not 
anie woman, which would not desire to plaie the pretie 
foole (as that young wedded wife did) and to obtaine their 
desires, if they could performe it without either blemish 
or ignominie of their name. Here Ladie Caterine saide, 


If a wife had bene so foolish (as you seeme to set her 
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forth) she had not used, such malitious subtiltie in bring- 
ing in her lover so secretlie, in the absence of her husband. 
But I esteeme her so much the more wicked, that she 
would with a certaine kinde of simplicitie and feigned 
folishnesse of her mouth, make her lover beleeve, that 
if she sinned, it was but thorow meere ignorance, and not 
of anie pretended mallice. Yet if she had sinned, said 
the Queene, for want of wit, and of simplicitie, she deserved 
not for all that anie pardon for so grosse and shamefull 
ignorance. And while they were thus arguing, the table 
cloathes wer spread and furnished with sundrie sorts of 
Viandes, wherfore, after they had washed their hands, and 
given thanks to God, the Queene first placed her self, 
and after her everie one according to her commaundment, 
and so supper began, which was enterchangeablie relished 
with sundrie sweet and pleasant speeches. But first L. 
Caterine, who had invited them, in excuse of her supper, 
said: Although this meane cheere is not great enough 
for the highnesse of so noble a Queene, nor good enough 
for such honorable personages as you are yet I rely so 
much on your infinit and accustomed curtesies, that you 
will hold me excused, and take it in good parte, and to 
feede your minds chiefly with the meat, of the noblest 
part of my selfe. To whom L. Frances said, It had ben 
perhaps better (L. Awnte) that you had so prepared it, 
that you had not needed anie such excuse, and then these 
your honourable guests might have asked you what had 
bene the occasion and hinderance, that you had not pro- 
vided so largelie, that might have satisfied their expecta- 
tion and deserts. But L. Caterine said, I would answere 
their exceeding bountie and humanitie, which did not 
onelie forbid me, but was a sufficient warrant for me, 
by the which they did seeme to promise me, that they 
woulde gentlie accept anie reasonable excuse framed in 
my behalfe. Heere L. John said, After we have supped, 
you shal plainlie perceive L. Frances, that this excuse 
was not a whit needfull, because you shal see much meate 


returned from the table againe, that it may fall out, that 
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L. Caterine shall be rather accused for superfluitie, than 
excused for tenuitie. For heere be not (I thinke) anie 
ravening woules, neither have we anie cause to be afraid 
of the dog, who is both olde and toothlesse, and whom a 
little meate can suffice. Then L. Wil. said, There was a 
certaine man was wont to saie to his guests, If you are 
men reasonable and discreete, my meate bestowed on you 
is inough, if otherwise, it is too much. Ther was in times 
past (said Caval.) a certain Poet, who amongst the chiefest 
felicities of mans life, set downe a light banquet for one. 
And how do you understand, said L. Lelia, this smal 
or easie banquet? And he said, I thinke easie for the 
purse. And L. Vespasian said, Easie or quicke in expedi- 
tion, or easie in making it, because if it be not easie, it is 
a hard thing to make it easie for his honor, or his health. 
Yes, wel inough (said Lord Bernardine) for if there be 
no waies left to pul out his feete, that stick fast in the 
mire, then of necessitie he must goe back againe. And 
the Queene laughing, asked L. Hercules how he under- 
stood it. I understand it (said he) in a contrarie sense, 
and verilie beleeve that that Poet was a good fellow, 
who commended so highlie a slight banquet, meaning of 
those kindes of meats, which put not the teeth to anie 
paine in grinding them, but are easilie swallowed down, 
as good Potage, tarts, Milke, Honie, whitepots, grated 
cheese, jellies, and such like. It may be also (said L. 
John) called a light banquet, not having respect to the 
quantitie of the meate, but to the qualitie of the stomacke, 
which receiving but a little meate, makes easie and speedy 
digestion. Howsoever it be, said Cavallero, a spare diet 
was ever commended, and all the delightes of this supper 
shall not depend on the sweete tasts of meates, but of 
the pleasant discourses of this worthie assemblie. And 
let us therefore rejoyce, that we are not in the number 
of those, which live onelie to eate, and Whose hunger 
is bigger than their panches. Then L. Hercules said, I 
thinke Seignior Caval. be it spoken without offence, that 


oe become verie grose by sobriete, and also beleeve, 
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that whosoever will make himselfe lustie, or intends to 
attaine to strong and perfect olde age (as you have done) 
must acquaint himself with eating at all times, when his 
stomacke serves him, and live a merrie life to engender 
good bloud, and make a pure and cleere complection. 
For I cannot perceive that anie kinde of regular diet pro- 
fiteth the bodie anie thing more, but to abate it, and to 
debilitate nature. If you did ever see (sayd Cavallero) 
a Lampe extinguished or die, having too much oyle in it, 
you wold not mervaile at al, that I have kept and nourished 
this naturall heat within me, more with a spare and tem- 
perate diet, than with great and copious fare, and have 
happilie proved by experience, that to the preservation 
of bodilie health, the superfluous abundance of cheere 
and diversitie of dishes is not requisite. Therefore, 
added L. Wil. the lesse one eates, the more he eates. I 
meane he liveth longer to eat more. He should rather 
have proved the contrarie, saide L. Hercules, who said, 
that it was needful for the health of ones bodie, to have 
rather a full than an emptie stomack. And I my self 
know that the other day M. Andreas Damiano, a skilfull 
Phisition, did affirme, that those diseases which did pro- 
ceed of repletion, were lesse perillous, and might sooner 
be cured than those which were caused by extenuation, 
emptines of stomack, and defect of natural humors, wher- 
fore it is a common saying, It is better to feede a fever, 
then weaknesse. Cavallero answered, If Maister Damiano, 
and others of his profession, had no more to their main- 
tenance, then the cures of infirmities derived from extenua- 
tion, and want of humours, they themselves might dye 
for hunger, and should sooner live by begging, then 
ministring of phisick. But know this Sir, that the greatest 
part of their practise is about those, who are sick by sur- 
charging their stomacks with to much meat, neither can 
you see them employed in anie thing else, then in purging 
with divers remedies the abundance of superfluous humors. 
Wherupon a certain wise man was wont to saie, ‘That the 
citie was infortunate, that had manie Phisitions, and 
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Judges in it, because, as the one inconvenience had her 
source of defect of their own vertue, so the other had 
her original of idlenesse and gluttonie. And adjoine 
this too, said the Queene, that sobrietie doth principallie 
confer to the health of the soule, the which, the lesse it 
is oppressed with satietie of meat, the more it is elevated 
to God. So that, as fier and water cannot agree, and 
stand together, even so spirituall delights and corporal 
pleasures admit no Sympathye. Not without some occa- 
sion (added L. John) it is said, That the morning is a 
sure and sweet friend to the Muses, because those that 
be fasting, are more readie to understand, conster, invent, 
and more apt to conceive soner then those, whose wits 
are suffocated with the vapours ascending into the braine 
from their bellies, stuffed and filled with much meat. And 
therefore Sainct Augustine saith, Eate alwaies so, that 
thou still have an appetite, and that immediatelie after 
taking thy refection, thou maist not be unapt to reade, 
praie, and singe, divine services to God. Lorde Bernardine 
saide, But he did not so being at Easter demaunded of 
his Confessor, if he had fasted all the Lent, answered no, 
but onelie the first daye of Lent. 

And his Confessor inquiring of him what might be the 
cause why he had not continued his fasting all the rest of 
Lent, he saide, I had not also fasted that daye, but that 
on Shroftuesdaie night I devoured so much, that the next 
daie I had no stomacke to eate anie thing at all. And I 
have read (said Lord Vespasian) that Diogenes went to 
a certaine rich mans house, with intent to suppe with 
him, but perceaving that he had nothing to supper but 
a few Olives, the which he eate, by reason of a great dinner 
that he had made, so that his meat was yet undigested 
in his stomack, saide unto him, If thou hadst dyned so 
poorelie, (I promise thee) thou wouldest not have supped 
so slenderlie, and so went from thence to begge his supper 
in an other place. Then Ladie Lelia said, I never felt 
anie sweeter and better sawce for meate then honger. 
eae (saide L. Hercules) king Darius affirmed, 
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that he never tasted in his life more pleasant and savorie THE 
licour, then that puddle water, mingled with bloud of FOURTH 
the dead men, which he droncke at the river of Larissa, BOOKE 
flying from the hot pursute of his valiant enimies, meaning 
thereby that he had never in all his life so great a thirst, 
and desire to drinke, as then. Lord Vespasian followed, 
saying: ‘Truelie, if we would but accustome our selves 
to tast the Lacedemonians sawce, with a more hongerie 
and savorie appetite, (their labours I meane travell, taking 
of paines, running, honger and thirst) wee should not so 
much trouble our poore Cookes, in devising dailie such 
sondrie sorts of dishes and sawces, neither should we neede 
so manie napkins to make cleane our fingers: but we have, 
by reason of ydlenesse, and want of exercise, made our 
appetites so dull and drowsie, that to sharpen and awake 
them, we send speedie messengers, some to this countrie, 
and some to that, sparing for no cost, to bring us home 
divers daintie and strange sortes of meates and fruites : 
the which thing gave him (whosoever he was) good occa- 
sion to say, That one woode was enough to feede manie 
Elephants, but onelie man could scarcelie content himselfe 
with that, which the wide worlde and deepe Ocean doth 
bring foorth. And I mervaile not at all then, if by super- 
fluous aboundance of meates, the law of our wil and members, 
doth rebell against the law of our minde and reason. To 
this added Ladie Caterine, As we do all agree in blaming 
and condempning of them, who never cease to fill their 
bellies up to the throate, and whose love and lyfe consisteth 
in spending their time in eating and drinkeing, and in 
riotous and excessive gluttonie: So doe I thinke that 
they deserve but small praise (or none at all) who for 
niggardnesse, pinch their poore bellies, contrarie to the 
lawes of Nature, and often times to their great discredit. 

There are some kinde of men (saide Lorde Bernard) 
because they would have brave and costlie apparell on 
their backes, make their miserable bellies to suffer the 
more paine, feeding manie times but onelie of drie bread. 
Others there are in a contrarie vaine, who care not how 
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like slovens and raggamuffins they goe, so that they have 
to bombast their bellies with good store of meate, to shew 
themselves to the worlde (according to the proverbe 
applyed to beastes) faire and fat, and in good likeing. 
For which purpose and ende, strong Milo, I thinke did 
use to doe, who devoured a whole Bull, all in one daye. 
If this be true (saide Ladie Lelia) he deserved verie well 
that an other Bull should have eaten him for revenge. 
Then Cavallero saide, I reade, that Plato found fault 
with Aristippus, because he bought a great deale of fishe 
for his dinner, and he telling him againe that it cost him 
but a small pennie, Plato aunswered and saide, And I 
would also buye so much for so vile and small a price. 
To whome Aristippus saide, Then behold Plato, I am no 
more gluttonous, then thou covetous, and miserable. 
Beelike (said Lord William) good and daintie morcells 
pleased better this Aripistus, then gaie or brave apparel. 
All the companie laughed at this word (Aripistus) who 
stuttering, and against his will, hastelie spake it: where- 
upon neverthelesse, he added, I know not how my tongue 
went a wrye, my lippes having not as yet, once saluted 
the Cup. Then the Queene commaunded that a Goblet 
of wine should be filled for him, to set his tongue in his 
right bias againe, the which being done, everie one beganne 
to drinke round about. But Ladie Frauncis having 
droncke, Lorde Vespasian saide unto her, You will not 
imitate now the auncient custome of those noble Romaines, 
who as Dant saith, Were content of water for to drink. 
Nay (said she again) I will leave water for Dogs to drinke. 
To whome Lorde John Cane saide, My feeble feete are 
scarce able to supporte my impotent and weake bodie 
with drinking of wine. Imagine then how they should 
doe with drinking of water. Let us rather give it to 
Cavallero Bottazzo, to fill his Boracho withall. But he, 
who had a Cup of wine in his hand, in the fourme and 
maner of a Shippe, saide to Ladie Caterine, Since that 
it hath pleased you, to make mee a Pilate, of this Shippe, 
I ie be deemed an Ideot and foole, if in conducting 
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a Shippe of Wine, would (during that time) drinke one 
droppe of water. And after he had dronke, (lifting up 
the shippe betweene both his handes) saide, He that saide, 
that Shippes on lande were in greatest safetie, and most 
free from perill, meant, I think, of such ships as this is. 
By this it came to L. Johns turne to drinke, and before 
he had made an ende of his draught, he pawsed twise, 
or thrise, to tast the wine the better: to whom L. Lelia 
said, Me thinks L. John, you eate your wine, in stede 
of drinking of it. So must he doe, said he, who would 
suck out the quintessence of it. Do you not know the 
proverbe: Three things are ill handled. Byrdes in boyes 
hands, Young men in olde mens hands, And wine in 
Germains hands, who doe not drinke it, but swallow it 
downe at a gulp, and breaks the neck of it in pouring it 
down as into a Tonne, and so they breake (said L. Vesp.) 
often times their own necks. And now everie one having 
dronk, L. Her said: Ther remaines yet somewhat in 
my minde, concerning our former talk of sobrietie. To 
whome Ladie Fraunces saide, Of curtesie let us dispute 
no more of sobrietie, for you shall not be beleeved in 
anie one point, because you praise it, eating. And he 
sayde, Take you no heade to that which I doe, but marke 
that which I speake. But Cavallero said, Perhaps Ladie 
Frances would saie, that this is no fit time, as one would 
once inferre, who being reproved at the table, for eating 
to much, saide, Pardon me, my bellie and my throate 
have no eares. Ladie Fraunces said, I meant not this, 
* but thus I would have you conster my sayings, That we 
all commend sobrietie, and after a certaine sort refuse 
and flie from it. Then Lorde William added, that it 
might be saide (to confirme her opinion) that sobrietie is 
as the Poet saith, 


Like to those Akornes, which 
Avoyding, all the world doth honour evermore. 


To these words replyed Lord John, who did concurre in 
opinion with Ladie Frances, that talking of ase 
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was not convenient at supper time, and brought in an 
example of the kinges of Persia, who were wont to argue 
and conferre of martiall affaires, before warre, of Justice, 
before sacrifice, and of sobrietie, before meate. But the 
Queene commaunded Lorde Hercules, (notwithstanding 
all these speches) that he should openlie declare that 
which (secretly hid in his minde) he would have disclosed, 
who aunswered, That which I would have saide, is, that 
if it be true (as it was alleadged) that the spirits and powers 
intellectives are more capable, and readie to conceive, 
when the bodie is fasting, then would I know of Cavallero, 
how that olde Proverbe may be verified, That from a 
full bellie proceedeth sounder counsell. And if he can 
set mee this jarring string in tune, I will saie, he shall be 
to mee great God Apollo. MHereat everie one shewed 
himselfe attentive, thinking that such a question deserved 
favourable and silent audience. Whereunto Cavallero 
began thus to saye, If I take not my markes amisse, between 
these two propowned sentences, there is no great variance 
or contrarietie, because it is true, that the minde is more 
apte to apprehend and understand when the bodie is 
fasting, and it is also true that counsell is better after 
meate. But you must note, that good counsell is not to 
be understood that, which is derived from a subtill head 
and willie wit, which if it were, then no doubt, but counsell 
which is given fasting, should be the better, then other- 
wise. But good counsell that is called, which proceedeth 
from a sincere, grave, just and wise person. And yet, 
as before meat (if we are disposed to doe anie mischiefe) 
we commonlie bring eur deseignes more maliciouslie to 
passe: even so after meate, the edge of our wit is made 
more blunt, and our will prone to wickednesse, is become 
more remisse and temperate. And you see most commonlie, 
that we are after meate merier, give more pleasant aun- 
sweres, and goe rounder away with anie matter, then 
when we are fasting, the which I cannot prove with anie 
sentence more fit, then with Cato, his of Utica, who said, 
ae vet being sober, did ruinate and destroie the 
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common wealth, meaning to inferre therby, that a man 
when his stomack is full, is not so cruell and outragious, 
as fasting. This solution pleased all the companie, after 
the which Lorde Hercules saide, I rest sufficientlie satisfied 
in learning this secret to daie, wherfore (Seignior Cavallero) 
I heartelie thanke you. And no mervaile now, if talking 
with my Mistres, when she is fasting, I have found her 
alwaies so froward and pevish, but I will watch my time 
from hence forth, and discourse with her after dinner, 
hoping to get at that time more favorable audience, and 
more gentle aunsweres at her hands. To whome Lorde 
William saide, It might be peradventure better for you 
to talke with her after supper, but the matter is not great, 
and therefore I leave it to your owne choice. Now the 
Queene demaunded of Lord Vespasian, what he thought 
of Cavallero his solution, who aunswered, that his opinion 
of him was cleere, That he had spent more Oyle than 
wine. And then Lord William added, Although Seignior 
Cavallero, hath with due concordance, united these pro- 
positions together, with a Romaine example, yet will 
not I forget to bring in an other of a certaine Suiffer, 
for in that volage which I made into Spaine, touching 
a peece of service, in the behalf of Cardinal Hercules 
Gonzaga, and Ladie Margarite, Duchesse of Mantua, I 
came one night to a towne called Mendadorf, where I 
lodged all that night, and being the next morning on my 
departure, behold my host with earnest requests compelled 
me to staie, untill such time, that a certaine contract 
should be performed there. And so long he requested 
mee to staie, until I had subscribed my hand to it for 
witnesse, the which I willinglie promised to doe, thinking 
it would have bene a matter quickly dispatched, but 
when I perceaved that they began to lay the cloth, and 
to make preparation for breakefast, and thinking there- 
fore I should staie over long, I made hast to depart, telling 
my host that my businesse required great expedition, 
he aunswered mee notwithstanding, that this contract 
could not be accomplished without a solemne Spee 
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wherefore (maugre my bearde) I must sitte downe, and 
eate that morning, at the Sunne rising, contrarie to my 
accustomed maner, and dyet, and quaffe of a boll of wine 
with them, before this contract could either take anie 
effecte, or be finished. 

After the which, being got once againe on horse back, 
my Host would not forsake mee, but bare mee companie, 
untill we had passed those confines, telling mee by the 
way, that it was a rite, and custome, strictlie observed 
amongst them, to Carrouce together, before they made 
anie great or waightie contractes, because, saide he, all 
mallice, and craftie dealing is washt cleane awaie with 
Wine, which otherwise (engendred and hidden within) 
might’ be used and abused in these contractes, wherefore 
by this way, saide hee, they are more surelie, and justlie 
performed. 

Goe to then, saide Lorde Bernardine, who soever in- 
tendes to have anie good counsell at my handes, let him 
come after supper, and if anie good discourse, let him 
come in the morning. 

Mocke not, Lorde Bernardine, at a good discourse or 
tale, in the morning, said Lord William, and know that 
this Proverbe is as true as common, That a fat bellie doth 
not engender a subtill witte. If this were true, said Ladie 
Lelia, Seignior Cavallero, who goeth beyond us all in 
fatnesse, should be of a more grosse conceite, and under- 
standing then anie of us all. And I, said Lord John, 
that am the leanest here, should have the soundest judge- 
ment, and quickest wit. I see, saide Ladie Caterine, 
that we are runne now into an other difficultie: And 
therefore it shall not be amisse, that the Queene, if it 
please her, make triall, if there be anie in this companie, 
that can resolve this doubtfull proposition. I thinke it 
a just, and reasonable motion, said Cavallero, that as 
Lord Hercules hath moved this question to others, so 
the rest retourne it to him backe againe. 

Whereupon the Queene commaunded him upon paine 


of Ee drinking anie more that night, he should make 
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that intricate sentence more perspicuous. I could soone 
remove this doubt, saide Lorde Hercules, with saying, 
that Seignior Cavallero (notwithstandinge his ample bellie) 
might be of a readie and pregnant wit, because with his 
continuall studie, and exercise in learning, he hath over- 
come, and altered the natural disposition of his fatte 
and grose bodie. Studie should rather make him (saide 
Lorde John) leane and thinne, and pull out the bumbast 
of his corpulent doublet. 

And surelie, saide Lorde Hercules, working contrarie 
effectes in him, are tourned to nourishment. And like 
as the Salamander is not hurt by fier, neither is he like- 
wise annoyed or impaired one jotte by his studie. But 
if this reason please you not, I will alleadge this other. 
That the true measure of the bodie is taken commonlie 
by the forme and proportion of the head, whereupon, 
whosoever would consider the greatnesse of his head, 
would not saie, that he had a large and great bellie, but 
rather in corespondent proportion to the head, so that 
he must not be put in the number of those fat fooles, 
who carie before them a great sacke bigger then the fashion 
or figure of their head requires. This answere the Queene 
accepted, but L. John, neverthelesse began to saie againe, 
It may be that this reason may passe among us, although 
it would not be currant in that countrie, where they are 
wont to measure their bodies with a girdell of a certaine 
length, which persons, if perhaps it could not compasse 
or girte, were accompted amongst them as most dis- 
honoured Epicures and gluttonous gourmandes. And I 
doe not thinke that our Cavallero, could be exempted or 
warranted from this fault, notwithstanding the great- 
nesse or smalnesse of his head. To whome Cavallero 
thus replyed, I might easilie perceave (without these 
your speeches) that you are no lesse envious as slaunder- 
ous, and that your naked and miserable bones, cannot 
abyde the fulnesse and charnure of my flesh, but content 
your selfe, that if by my face I resemble the image of a 
good Phisition, you with your hollow and wan Bye 
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doe represent the picture of a good Religious man. Hereat 
the Queene commaunded a cup of Wine to be filled, in- 
viting Lord John to drincke, who saide, Entreate me rather 
to eate, because my olde age makes mee drinke continuallie, 
not unlike to that of the Eagle. And whiles that she 
caused the heate of the wine to be delayed with water, 
he added, I perceve (Madame) that tempering your 
wine with water, is but to warne us to doe the same, but 
my olde yeeres herein will be a sufficient excuse for mee, 
and when he had dronck, the wine was offered to all the 
rest in order, who did also drinck. And now Cavallero 
saide, It is a good while since their came to this Citie 
an Astronomer, to whome I repaired sometimes to know 
the accidents, and fortunes that might happen and befall 
unto mee, and as he forewarned mee of manie important 
and strange matters, amongst all the rest I kept especiallie 
in minde a certaine memorandum, that he gave mee, 
which was, That amongst all other things, I should have 
an especiall care, not to incurre at anie time the daunger 
of water, whereupon from that time hetherto, I deter- 
mined with my selfe never to drinke anie water with my 
wine, and I have taken so good heade to it, that hetherto 
I have kept my selfe safe from anie perill and danger of 
it. Verie well, aunswered Ladie Lelia, but you must be 
as provident, not to be burned with fier, which you drinke 


. In pure wine, as carefull not to be endomaged with water 


which you do not drink at al, unlesse peradventure you 
wil saie againe to me, that one danger is expelled by an 
other, As one nayle is driven out by an other. I will 
not saie so, saide he, but thus much I dare affirme, that 
although the fier of wine burnes, it doth not yet consume. 
And againe, if you remember your selfe well, I drinke this 
wine out of a shippe, the which going downe into my 
bellie from the fore part of the same, their blowes such a 
pretie gale of winde into the poope, that it doth temper- 
atelie qualifie the heate of the wine. And well saide 
againe, said Ladie Lelia, your reasons are so forcible, 
a gts will cause mee to drinke too, but yet mingled 
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with water, forsooth. And when she had dronke, Cavallero 
saide, Ladie Lelias eares are to daintie to heare anie 
reasons, but such as are forged from a Philosophers mouth, 
wherefore I saie to you againe, that this fier doth not 
consume, but conserve my bodie, because Plato saith, 
As yron is tempered with fier, so an olde mans bodie is 
made more gentil and mollified with wine, and becomes 
more pliable to take anie impression of humanitie, or anie 
vertuous disposition whatsoever. But it causeth con- 
trarie effectes in young men, saide the Queene, for I have 
seene some (said she) that having dronke all the dinner 
time nothing else but pure and strong wine, have 
afterwards bene faine to quench the inflaming and 
fuming vapours with a pot of cold water. Then Lorde 
Vespasian saide, Water a farre of doth not quench fier 
that is nigh. And therefore the remedies of these kinde 
of people are but vaine and frivolous, and applied to 
late, and therfore imitate those wise men, who when they 
could not quench the fier, that burned the house, cast 
water upon the ashes. 

Ladie Caterine having dronke, and all the rest, there 
remained onelie Lord William to drinke, who in taking 
of the Cup, did smell to the wine, and being demaunded 
the reason therof, (after he had emptied the Goblet) said, 
that he found a more pleasant and sweete odour in smelling 
to the wine, then in smelling to love letters. And why 
so, said the Queene, because there was (saide he) a cer- 
taine countriman of ours, that did write to his sweet 
heart, a love letter, and because it should be the more 
welcome unto her, did rubbe it all over with a sweete 
perfume: And yet doubting, that she might for all that 
perceave it, wrought underneath Post scriptum, thus, 
kisse the letter. Everie one laughed apace at this jest, 
and the Queene added, that she noted verie manie, who 
before they had dronke, would smell to their wine. And 
therefore she commaunded everie one in that companie, 
_to declare a severall reason, wherefore men use to smell 


to their wine. 
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THE And Lorde Vespasian saide to her, that he thought it 
FOURTH a reasonable request, that (to encourage the rest to tell 
BOOKE their opinions) she should first execute her pleasant com- 

maund, concerning the question propowned by her selfe. 
Because (said she) The flame, according to the Proverb, 
is next to the smoake. I think that one ought to smell 
to his wine, because who soever drinks anie, before he 
wade anie farther, with the finenesse of his delicate spirits, 
and sences, must measure the deapth and force of it, and 
judge to what degree or stint he ought to delaie it with 
water, and how much he ought to receave of it, for safetie 
and sanitie of his stomacke. 

It may be also alleadged, saide Lord Vespasian, that the 
first judgement, which is made of Wine,.is about the smell 
of it, and therefore it belonges to the nose to make the 
firste assaie thereof, because the odour pleasing the Nose, 
makes the mouth more assured of his sweete taste. 

Then Ladie Lelia tolde her opinion and reason, as 
followeth. When wee would praise anie one, in saying, 
he hath good skill in the properties and taste of wine, wee 
commonlie saie, that he hath a good Nose to smell a cup 
of wine, and thence it ariseth, that manie (for glorie sake, 
as to make others believe that they have good skill in 
judgeing the odours of wines) no soner having the cup 
in their handes, but they thrust in their snowtes incon- 
tinentlie. 

Then Lord Bernardine tolde his opinion thus. Not- 
withstanding these opinions now alleadged, I tell you 
(honourable Gentlemen and faire Ladies) that those kinde 
of men, who love wine well, doe swallow and powre it 
downe at a blow, into their bellies, those I saie, are wont 
to gull it in so gredelie, without once saluting, or offering 
amie signe or curtesie, or reverence to it. From whence 
it proceedeth, that manie, because they will not seeme 
to shew this shamelesse greedinesse, doe use also to hold 
it a good while betweene their hands, making a shew to 
revive their Spirites rather with the accidentes and pro- 
Sea of it, then their bellies with the substaunce of the 
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Licour. Manie smell to their Wine (sayde Lorde John) 
and are ignoraunt of the occasion why this custome was 
first put in use: Whereuppon, like as the Phisitians in 
handelinge a Patient, who by reason of a distemperature 
in his stomacke, or some other indisposition of his bodie, 
(like my selfe peradventure) cannot awaie with water, 
and therefore byddes him drink pure wine, yet having a 
regarde besides to the heate of his liver, counsells him a 
pretie while before, to put into the wine a little soppe of 
bread to draw to it the heate and fumie parts of it: So 
doe I think, that some curious Courtier in steade of bread; 
did chuse a finer and readier waie, before drinking of 
wine, to take or draw out with his nose the strength and 
subtiltie of it. And I think, said Lord Hercules, that 
the putting of ones nose to the wine, is not to this end, 
but to take out some unwholesome and il matter in it, 
not unlike to the Unicorne, which beast before he drinks, 
putteth first his horne into the water, to the selfe same 
purpose and effect. And I, saide Ladie Caterine, to 
these well alleadged reasons, will annexe that, which I 
have learned of my Phisition on a time, who willed mee 
to smel to good wine, as to a thing which doth greatlie 
helpe and comfort the melancolicke humours, by the 
singuler vertues of it, which doe revive and dissolve (as 
a soveraigne remedie) the drowsie and congealed spirits 
within. And I thinke also, said Ladie Fraunces, that 
the nose is placed above the mouth, to this ende, that all 
those things wherewith we feede our bellies, must first paie 
tribute to the nose, and from thence, have their pasporte 
and assurance for consequent and due nourishment in our 
bellies. 

Then Lord William saide, There are three qualities by 
the which wine is judged to be good or bad, that is, The 
coulour, The odour, and the tast: And therefore he is 
not thought to be a good drinker of wine, who doth not 
distribute these qualities, among the three sences of the 
bodie, fit to trie them in their degree. Attributing first 


the coulour to the Eye, the odour to the Nose, and aoe 
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the tast to the palate of the mouth. But it is a point of 
wisedome, (saide Cavallero) to make a curtesie of neces- 
sitie, according to the olde Proverbe. And therefore 
they, who before they drink, doe trie the odour of the 
wine by their nose, doe it as though they would have an 
occasion to intermit their authoritie, knowing very wel, 
that although they be not invited to drink, yet they 
would by some devise or meanes enter into the open field. 
Amongst all these reasons (said L. Wil.) L. Caterines 
pleaseth me best, because if wine were not conducible 
for the health, as well extrinsecallie as intrinsecallie, 
some would not use to wash their heads, their face, their 
hands, and other parts of their bodie with it. To whom 
L. John said thus, All these that love to drinke wine, 
love not alike to smell to it, and there are many which 
loath and abhor the smell of that wine that they must 
drinke. To me (said L. Bernard) the smell of wine which 
I drinke is not noisome at all, but the breathing of wine 
once dronke. To whom L. Her. said, If my M. wold affoord 
me a kisse of wine, my nose is not so daintie, but my lippes 
would accept it as a sweete favour. You would not 
refuse it (said Lorde Vespasian) because you woulde not 
feele the smell of it, and you coulde not feele it, because 
the lover (as you have sayd) is 


Divided from all humaine qualities. 


But if you did feele it, it would please you wel inough, 
because it is one of the effectes of love, which the beloved 
commonlie doth affoord, which although they be unpleasant 
to others, yet are they wished for of the lovers them- 
selves. And that Countrie wench did shew it verie well, 
said Caval., who dallying with her lover, said unto him : 
O deere love of an Oxe, how sweetlie thou smellest of 
doung. But to me who am free from this passion, the 
smell of Wine is not pleasant, and so I thinke it fareth 
with others. Therefore the Frenchmen (sayde Lorde 
William) doe use after they have dronke, to chew a little 


nar to take awaie the smell of the Wine. It is true, 
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sayde Ladie Frances, but that bread when it is eaten, en- 
gendereth thirst againe, and so makes him drinke afresh. 

To whome Lorde Vespasian said, It is reported that 
a certaine Phisition perceiving on a time his Maister to 
drinke after he had eaten a peare, tolde him that the 
peare should be the seale and closing up of the stomacke, 
but hee for all that would not leave off to drinke, saying 
that he would eate another peare after his wine, to shut 
up his stomack. So may you doe Ladie Fraunces, multi- 
plying bread upon wine, and wine upon bread, untill 
your flesh becomes in time multiplied withall. 

Heere Lord John altering this kinde of talke, saide, 
There was once a good fellowe, who having eaten at supper 
meate seasoned with no small quantitie of Salt and Pepper, 
rose up at midnight, and putting his hand out of the 
windowe towardes the streete, cried out aloude, Fire, Fire. 
To which noise the neighbours running, and asking him 
where the fire was, he saide, In my throate, good neigh- 
bours, in my throat. And now do I feele (he added) 
the like flame to be kindled in my throate and mouth 
(gramercie good pastie) wherefore without delaie I must 
have a carouse to quench it. 

You thinke (saide Ladie Lelia) to quench fire with oyle. 
But a greate Goblet of Wine being given him, and holding 
it betweene his handes, saide, Ladie Lelia, a little wind 
kindleth a fire, but a great one doth put it out, and there- 
fore desiring to blow it out, rather than to augment it, 
T will patientlie as it were, force my selfe, to turne off this 
boule of Wine, as if I should die for thirst, which (when 
he had no sooner spoken) he lifted up the cup to his head, 
and dronke so long, while the water stood in his eies 
againe, whereupon he said, I knew well inough that I 
could not applie a medicine to this wound without weeping 
for sorrow. ‘ 

For health (saide Cavallero) men will exercise their 
bodies, untill they sweate, and will eate untill they pro- 
voke thirst, and drinke untill they complaine at the last, 


which when he had said, he made a signe to one a a 
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waiters to give him some wine, and without anie more 
wordes unballanced the ship. But Lord Vespasian turn- 
ing to the Queene, sayd, I thinke Cavallero hath incurred 
a penaltie, because not having respect to this companie, 
hath called for his Wine with a privie becke in this place, 
priviledged for everie one to speake freelie what he thinketh, 
and to call for franklie what he lacketh, and because hee 
hath dronke so micherlike, as though hee were none of 
this companie, and (as it seemeth) to beare some ill minde, 
in not drinking to anie bodie heere. Whom Cavallero 
answered thus, I thinke it is as lawfull for mee in this 
place to call for my drink, with lesse reproch and shame, 
than a certain Gentleman did on a time at a noble mans 
table, who (because in deede he woulde seeme more 
mannerlie and modest than he needed a good deale, and 
contrarie to the custome both of the Court, and that 
place) made a nod to one of the servants to bring him a 
cup of Wine, but the servitour straight waie put on his 
Cloake, and went to the Cupboord to fill a Goblet of 
wine, and brought it faire and closelie under his Cloake 
unto him, which when the rest of the companie perceived, 
and the Gentleman blushing withall, the servitour 
saide, Because good Sir, you commaunded a cup of Wine 
with a privie becke, I imagining it was your pleasure, 
that the rest should not see it, I brought it therefore as 
closelie as I could possiblie doe. Whereat all the com- 
panie laughing, the poore Gentleman dronke up the 
bitter cuppe, with a good warning and Item, to call for 
his Wine afterwards in his mother tongue aloude, and 
with a lesson also of the expounder of his signe, to knowe 
that a scoffe is the reward of shamefast and pusillanimous 
persons. 

Now (sayde hee) I have not called for my Wine so 
secretlie, that it might argue in mee a simple bashfulnesse 
or feare, but because I did knowe that Ladie Caterines 
guests are so well attended on and served, that to have 


anie thing, there neede no wordes, but a becke onelie, or. 
the winke of an eie. 
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But the Queene not allowing this reason, commanded 
him that he should correct his former fault, in stealing off 
his cup of wine secretlie, with the selfe same punishment 
to drinke once againe openlie. To whom Caval. said, 
A pretie occasion, good Ladie, you offer me to drinke, 
because perhaps I should prattle and talke the more, 
but I feare mee it wil befal to you no otherwise, than to 
that woman, who everie daie gave her hen more corne, 
because she should lay more egges and greater, but the 
hen did grow so fat in the end, that she never laid anie 
more. So said Lord John, you may yet passe a little 
further, for I know you have not forgotten that vearse : 


’ To whom did not oft quaffing of good wine, 
Give eloquence, and made his wits more fine. 


The ship full of Wine was therefore once againe offered 
unto him. Take heed, saide L. Hercules, you governe 
your ship well, and that at the last it suffer not ship- 
wracke, in the Haven. 

Although, saide Cavallero, That Wine (according to 
the Proverbe) hath not a sterne, notwithstanding I drinke 
it in a ship, where I use my nose in stead of a helme, so 
that I hope as well to save the ship, as the Maister of it. 
If you thinke, said L. William unto him, your stomacke 
will not serve you to unlade all the ship, let me helpe you. 
If the ship wer to be divided, he answered again, neither 
you nor I should have anie part of it, which said, he in- 
vited L. Wil. to drinke, but first drew the bottome of 
the ship drie. After which Lady Lelia asking him whether 
he felt himselfe at ease, or not? Verie wel, saide he, as 
great God Bacchus helpe me. 

You and I must call uppon God Bacchus to helpe us, 
sayde Lord John, because Ladie Venus hath many yeeres 
since given us over. After this the Wine was presented 
to Lorde William, who lifting the cup to his mouth, sayd: 


And I which am of Waxe, doe melt before the fire. 


We will turne us to this fire merrilie, said Cavallero, 
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with hope sooner to conquere, than with feare to be over- 
commed. And when time serves, we must accustome our 
selves to banquets, because he that never comes at them, 
and when he is afterwardes either desirous or urged by 
some cause or other to participate of like merrie pleas- 
ance, he is much to seeke, and suffers his minde and 
understanding to be ceased with new force, or with some 
one thing or other impertinent to the matter. And 
therefore one must come to a banquet, as to a battaile, 
and with drinking more liberallie, then he is accustomed 
to doe, to encourage his spirites, with adding to them 
valour and vigour, because least they be overwhelmed 
with melancholie, or otherwise daunted, by this meanes 
they may be quicklie restored againe to their former 
joy and pleasantnesse. Then the Wine was given to L, 
Hercules, who having dronke, said, I am of his minde, 
who being demanded what kind of Wine pleased his tast 
best, answered, that which I drinke of another mans 
purse. But this Wine (sayd L. Caterine) which you drinke, 
is yours L. Hercules, and what else is heere is at your 
command, and all the companies heere besides. For the 
which curtesie, they yeelding heartie thanks unto her, 
L. John sayd, This speech makes me think L. Caterine, 
that we have ended our taske, and are now come to the 
last Proface. Not too hastie L. John (said Ladie Caterine) 
because I meant to give you a peece of an eager Tart to 
drawe on one cup of wine more. If you will give me a 
peece of Tart to drinke anie more, I feare me then I shall 
drinke of the cup of foolishnesse. How so, said she ? 
Because (said he) a certaine wise man was wont to saie: 
That the first cup of Wine was of thirst: The second of 
merrinesse: The third of temptation: The fourth of 
foolishnesse. And the Vine carrieth likewise (said Caval.) 
three sorts of greapes: the first of plesure, the second of 
dronkennesse, the third of sorrow. But the Queene did 
not allow of these distinctions, affirming that follie and 
dronkennesse, are gotten not by the number of the pots, 
but by the quantitie of wine, and perhaps their pots were 
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greater, and contained a great deale of wine in them, 
and they were also ignorant, that to drinke a little at 
a time and often, was good and convenient for the health 
of the bodie. I greatlie commend your opinion Ladie, 
said L. Vesp. wherby you give us to wit, that we ought 
perfectlie to conceive and understand the sentences of 
our auncestors, and measure them with their customes : 
other wise ther would arise many errors, and we should 
offend either in too much, or too little. Asa poore Gentle- 
man in the court of Spaine, being verie sicke of a disease 
in the kidney, did faile in understanding too liberallie 
his Phisitions potion, which was a drinke made of that 
wood whereon brushes are made, in the which woode or 
heath, as writers make mention in their simples, is hidden 
a secret vertue against that infirmitie. And because his 
Phisition did confirme the vertue of this wood with ex- 
perience of his owne mouth, and counsailed him to drinke 
wine out of it, began in such sort to fal in love with his cup, 
nay rather with his death, and he reposed greater securitie 
of his health in it, than in his Phisition, and thinking 
with himself as often as he dronke of it, so often he 
should receive the vertue of the wood, in a short time was 
in deed delivered, not onelie from the maladie, but from 
all the troubles of this wretched life. Heere L. Wil. with 
a pleasant and readie rime added, that Gentleman might 
well have said at his death, 


The sillie birds in feeding, with lime twigs are deceived, 
And I in drinking Tamariske, am of my life bereaved. 


Afterwards L. Ber. called for a cup of wine, and turning 
himselfe towards Caval. who as you must understand, 
was but of a weake sight, said to him, If it be true that 
one cannot drinke perfectlie, unlesse he make an assaie 
of his wine first with his eies, then are you deprived S. 
Caval. of this commoditie, and trust me, if you could so 
fully see the livelie coulour of this wine as we do, you 
would take a great deale more pleasure in drinking of it 
than you doe. You have not anie advantage, said Caval. 
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to him again, over me in this, for if your eie sight be better 
than mine, yet have I lived a longer time than you, and 
you must know this, that if my olde age hath taken from 
me the delightfull perfectnesse of my eies, yet hath it 
in sted therof augmented the pleasant tast of my mouth, 
wherby I do not drinke my wine, but doe suke it sweetlie, 
as infants are wont to doe milke, and I think you are not 
ignorant of the Proverbe, That wine is old mens milke. 

Then Lorde John looking towardes the Queene, said, I 
was certified trulie a long time before this, that Caval. was 
not of a good and perfect sight, in proofe whereof he gave 
me a perticular and sufficient testimonie in my owne house, 
whether being come at that verie instant, when I had made 
an end of a Letter, which he requested me to write to 
my Lady Marquesse, in the behalfe and commendation 
of one of his friends, I gave it him to reade over, because 
he should see whether it was to his minde or not, and in 
giving it me againe, I found it so full of blots and blurs, 
that it made me to mervaile, but when I looked on him, 
I might perceive the signes which remained yet fresh in 
his face, for putting the Letter so neere to his eies, in 
reading of it, hee wiped out and defaced the letters with 
the end of his nose and his beard, whereupon not without 
laughing on both sides, I was faine to write it new againe, 
and he to wash the inke of his nose end. 

Then L. Frances demanded of Cavallero, what thing 
he found most offensive to his sight? And hee smiling 
sayd, The ill of my eies. I knowe not, sayde shee, what 
you meane, having so weake an eie sight, in that you 
dare adventure upon so many dangerous voiages with 
your ship there. Doe not you knowe, sayde he, that 
the Sea men have recourse to that starre, which amongest 
all the rest is their best conducter and guide. 

But it seemes Ladie Fraunces, that you thinke not 
of me, or else take smal heed to my actions, and wil not 
perceive that when I make this voiage with my ship, my 
sure pilate is, the shining light of your faire eies, from 
met mine, doe borrow some part, which is a strong 
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and safe warrant to me from all perill and mishap. This 


our enamoured Sailer (said L. John) hath tasted I thinke 
of the cup of temptation, because he begins to feele him- 
selfe to be tossed in the waves of love. But if L. Frances 
would be advised by me heerein, she should informe her 
husband of it, at his first returne from Saluzzo. Caval. 
his ship (said L. Fran.) is not fraught with such mallice 
as you wold make me beleeve. But Caval. said, Now I 
perceive well inough, that this Proverbe is verified, Truth 
is in Wine, since L. John begins to disclose at one time 
another mans secrets, and sheweth himselfe not a little 
envious, because he cannot abide that from L. Frances 
eies, proceede a little aire and light in favour of my ship. 
I am not envious one whit (said L. John) of anie thing that 
may turne to L. Frances pleasure or content, with whom 
I know that you are halfe agreed. And how, said she? 
Lord John answered, He would be content for his part, 
but you will not for yours, wherefore the matter is halfe 
accorded betweene you, for there remaines no more at all, 
but that you would be agreed for your owne part. I have 
expected (said L. Lelia) that all these amorous speeches 
should have ben converted in the end to drinking, and 
so saying, the table was furnished with other daintie cates, 
amongst the which there was the foresaid Tart, and many 
kindes of delicate fruits, wherupon L. Caterine looking 
towards L. John, said, Behold, now I have kept my pro- 
mise with you, as touching that morsell which shall make 
you drinke once againe. For once more, (said he) I will 
take in good part, but if you urge mee anie further to 
tipple, you may well call mee foure times a child. As 
how (said Ladie Caterine). Olde men, (sayd he) like my 
selfe, are twice children, and drunkards are twice children. 

And wherefore (saide Cavallero) will you not be en- 
treated to drinke yet somewhat more to please so merrie 
a companie as this, and to carrie the bell awaie, having 
overcome all the rest in drinking. 

Oh, oh, (said Lord John) you would have mee famous 


to conquer others in drinking, to grow thereby Sane 
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to be overcommed of a pot. And Lorde Hercules con- 
firming Cavallero his opinion, said, Go to Lord John, 
be of good cheere, and remember that Apollo laughed 
once a yeere. Apollo his teeth, saide he, did seemelie set 
foorth his laughing, but the want of mine, if I laughed, 
would be a great disgrace to mee. But Ladie Lelia never- 
thelesse egging him forwards, saide, Drinke at the leaste 
for your healthes sake, because it is reported (as you know 
well enough) that the number of old men that are dronkerds 
is greater, then the number of olde men that are Phisi- 
tions. This your Logicke, saide he, shall not make mee 
now become a Mathematitian, and therefore content your 
selfe good Ladie. While they passed the time so merelie 
at ®aper with these pretie and pleasant taunts on either 
parties, behold, a Musician comes in place, with a Harpe 
in his hand, and after he had with the sweete sound of 
it, invited them all to suddaine silence, and all of them 
disposed to bend their willing eares to his Musicke, he 
came to Lord Vespasian, and with making a low curtesie, 
to the tune of his Harpe did sing these verses following : 


To sing of all your worthie deedes, 
your honours great and hie, 

My humble voice (thrise noble Lord) 
cannot it selfe applie. 


Orpheus must retourne againe, 
who with his stile divine, 

Must praise you, and your vertues rare, 
which like the Sunne doe shine. 


For you are he whome Monferrata 
Hills doe still adore, 

In cleering of those clowdie daies, 
in which we livde of yore. 


In Martiall prowesse from the chiefe, 
you beare the bell awaie, 

Both Atlas and Kous seas, 
your winged fame displaie. 
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Charles and Phillip did commit, THE 
even in your younger daies, FOURTH 
Matters of weight, and great renowne, BOOKE 


which you did ende with praise 


And yet before your golden yeeres, 
shall tourne to Silverbright, 

Wee hope that greater you shall have, 
by due desert and right. 


The powers above have graunted you 
(most noble Lord) to know, 
How farre the Earth prescribes his endes, 
how farre the Seas doe flow. 6 


And how the Heavens and Planets make 
their never ceasing course, 

Under their Motor first and great, 
from whence they had their source. 


Your haughtie and mellifluous stile, 
the Heavens which never fill, 

Doth shew that Peleus and Anchises sonnes, 
doe live amongst us still. 


Your deepe adventures, and exploytes 
which have bene oft times seene, 

Doe make an other Laurell live 
immortall, fresh, and greene. 


Great is your Justice everie where, 
your mildnesse flowes in streames, 

And over thousand Lords you shine, 
like Titans golden beames. 


Your noble breast is set on fire, 
with vertues burning zeale, 

The which of honour sparkles cleere, 
amongst us doth reveale. 
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Your mightie tongue is of such force, 
and workes effects so rare, 

That everie soule it can set free, 
that is opprest with care. 


And with the passing eloquence, 
wherein it hath great skill, 

It drawes the mindes of everie one, 
unto your proper will. 


But since I cannot sound aright, 
those accents, (where they lye 
Enclosed in my willing heart) 
to your deserts so hie, 


Heere will I hold my peace, and hide 
this jarring Harpe for shame, 

And consecrate my zealous thoughts, 
unto your worthie name. 


Ladie Caterine was not a little commended of the Queene, 
and of all the companie besides, because in so gentle and 
curteous maner, she had honoured in her house the noble 
Lord Vespasian, who saide unto her, you may entreate, 
and use mee in your owne house (Ladie Caterine) as it 
pleaseth you best. But now I remember my selfe, you 
have not obteined your purpose fullie, because those your 
guestes will with greater reason, and sooner commend 
the sweete voyce of your Musition, then be so foolish, as . 
to beleeve anie one thing, that he hath songe, in depaint- 
ing foorth (as he thought) my praises. In deede, saide 
Ladie Caterine unto him, I have not so neerelie hit the 
white, as my meaning was, because those praises are as 
farre beneath the deserts of your excellencie, as I am 
assured the whole companie will agree with mee herein. 
I am of your minde, Ladie Caterine, saide Ladie Lelia, 
because the Musician hath spoken of Lorde Vespasians 
vertues lesse then the truth. 

And so thinke I, saide Lorde Vespasian, because if he 


hath saide lesse then the truthe, he hath lyed. To saie 
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lesse then the trueth, saide Lord Bernardine, in the subject 
of praises, is not (I thinke) to be attributed to anie defect 
of trueth, but rather to the want of witte and skill. 

Ladie Caterine is a friend to vertue, saide Cavallero, 
and yet if she would digresse from it in anie point herein, I 
know not anie one in this companie that would concur 
with her. Wherefore Lorde Vespasian, you should doe 
both her, and us great injurie, if you doe not embrace 
these praises, and thinke them as due and beseeming your 
honour, as sincerelie uttered by Ladie Caterine, and not 
without reason confirmed by us all. 

Well, saide Lorde Vespasian, because Ladie Caterine 
may thinke herselfe in some part satisfied, I wilbe content 
at this time, that the rest give some small credence to 
the Musicians wordes, although for my owne part, with 
safeguard of my honour, I cannot consent to doe the 
same. But it behoveth rather, saide the Queene, that 
Ladie Caterine, remaine satisfied in all points, wherefore, 
by the vertue of my auctoritie in this place, I wil dispence 
with Lord Vespasian, and enable him, without anie pre- 
judice of his honour, to allow of those louanges, as most 
condigne and beseeming his noble person. I will content 
my selfe, saide Lord Vespasian, at this time, and when so 
soveraigne a commaunder as you, good Ladie, doth will 
mee to accept of them, (although contrarie to natural 
reason, as also to please all parties) I will beleeve that 
black is white: But I beseech you, gracious Queene, 
prescribe some definite time, how long these praises shall 
sojourne and remaine with mee. The Queene saide, I 
remit my selfe to Cavallero his judgement herein, who 
saide, as followeth : 

It is reported that Casar caused Pompeius statutes, 
which were broken downe, to be raysed, and set up againe, 
whereupon one saide : Cesar doth fortifie his owne statutes, 
in erecting Pompeius his. And therefore Ladie Caterine, 
imitating Cesar herein, hath extolled Lord Vespasian, 
the more to magnifie her selfe, and her own judgement : 
wherefore it shall thus rest, That Lord Vespasian ae 
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halfe of these praises, and leave the other halfe to Ladie 
Caterine. I perceave, said Lord John, that these prayses 
are more deintie and precious then the Tart, because there 
are but two parts of them distributed to two, and everie 
one of us must have a share in this. If peradventure 
(saide Ladie Fraunces unto him) you are desirous of anie 
praises, or love to be extolled, I will ransack my chestes, 
for certaine Ballades for you, which were given mee last 
Shrofetide, at a certaine feast, and I will send them home 
unto you, because they serve not for my purpose at all. 

You make me call to minde, saide Lorde John, laughing, 
a Gentlemans servaunt, who seeing his maister on a time 
undoe a bundle of letters, requested him to bestow two 
or three on him, and his maister asking him, to what 
purpose ? To no other, saide he, but when I came out 
of my countrie, my mother willed mee to send her now 
and then a letter, any of these (if that sir you have done 
with them) woulde serve my turne verie well, to sende 
unto her. 

In saying these wordes the meate was taken awaie, 
and Lord John going to drinke, Cavallero said unto him, 
Take heede Cavallero Bottazzo, that you put not good 
wine into an ill bottell. 

Why Sir, saide he againe, doe you think I will put it 
into yours ? 

And after he had dronk, the wine was geven to Lord 
Hercules, who holding the goblet a good while between 
both his handes, did seeme to shew by his countenance 
and gesture, a straunge kinde of pensifenesse of mind, 
whereof the Queene demaunding the cause, he saide, I 
was thinking of a notable custome of those people, who 
take from one an other his veine of their foreheades, a 
certaine quantitie of bloud, and mingling it with wine, 
drinke it in token of mutuall love and amitie, and there- 
fore saide to my selfe, Oh what a happie man wert thou 
Hercules, if with this wine thou mightest drinke one 
sweete droppe of thy mistres gentle bloud. 

an desire of lovers (saide Lord Vespasian) are insati- 
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able, and me thinkes, I imagine in my minde, how if after 
you had dronke one drop of her bloud, you would not 
therewith remaine content, unlesse shee did drinke some 
of yours againe. 

I thinke (saide Lord Bernardine) that those lovers are 


more fortunate that take, then those that give bloud to . 


their Mistresses. 

But I never knew anie Gentlewoman yet (saide Lorde 
John) of so liberall and loving a disposition, that would 
imparte anie of her bloud to her lover, without some 
exchaunge of his againe. 

Well, well, Lorde Hercules, (saide the Queene) you must 
be content to drinke this time without your Mistres bloud. 

And so I doe alwaies, said he, drinke without bloud, 
grammercie love, that hath consumed it. Drinke never 
thelesse, saide Ladie Fraunces, for it will engender bloud 
in you in dispight of love. 

While they were talking thus together, Cavallero, 
lifting up the shippe to his mouth, saide, Love, lette me 
drinke, and feede thy selfe afterwards with bloud, which 
thou shalt finde in the bottome of this shippe. And after 
he had dronke, saide againe, Love, the bloudsucker, and 
the bottell are not unlike one the other. For love never 
leaves the lover, untill he hath pulled out his heart. The 
horseleach or bloud sucker, never leaves the flesh, untill she 
burst with fulnesse of bloud. And Bottazzo, never leaves 
the ship, before he be full of wine, the which said, he set 
awaie the Shippe, with giving them all the bon proface. 

And so the table clothes being taken awaie, and thanks 
geven to God, supper was ended. 

Guaz. Great and mervailous is the pleasure, that I 
conceive now with in my selfe, that as well for this, as 
also to give some brething to your wearied spirites, Iam 
constrained to cutte in sunder the threed of this sweete 
discourse, and to saie, that it were bothe profitable, and 
delectable to all menne generallie, if anie one would gather 
all these Discourses and solaces, into one Volume, and 


sette them foorth in light, because by the fourme of this 
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Banquette, menne should learne to avoyde confused dis- 
order and ryotte, used commonlie in Banquettes, in the 
which there is nothing more followed, then filthie dronken- 
nesse, and nothing so much embraced, as sensuall con- 
cupiscence, whereuppon the fumes ascending up into the 
braine, doe binde and dull the understanding, and seeme 
as spurres to the tongue, to contentious quarrelinge, in- 
solent speeches, rashe dealinge, slaunderous backbytinge, 
and to dishonest and beastlie talke, and oppresse the mynde 
with ydle thoughts, wanton cogitations, vile and barbarous 
pretences. This is indeede a princelie banquet, where 
hatred is trodde under foote, and reciprocal love and 
friendship embraced. By this banquet men may learne 
to take their meate temperatelie, to exercise their stile 
modestlie, to sport and jest discreetlie, to use concord 
without roisting, learning without vaineglorie, curtesie 
without blemish or fault. And briefelie, here is set down, 
the fourme of entertainment, and meete conversation 
which ought to be observed amongst the persons invited 
at anie feast or solemne banquet. 

Annis. If that which I have told you hetherto, hath 
beene delectable at all to your patient eares, I doubt not but 
your pleasure wilbe redoubled in hearing the sequele of it. 

Guaz. Let it not therefore discontent you, to take in 
hand once againe this sweete taske, and prosecute this 
brave and delectable Historie. 

Annis. Silence being kept a pretie while after supper, 
Lord Vespasian began to saie, They are but slenderlie 
wise in my opinion, who doe not emploie their whole care 
and diligence in finding out some waies or other to prevent 
Death, and to prolong their life, to the utmost of their 
power. For the readier performance of which, these 
pleasant and honest conversations are most necessarie 
subjectes, and by meanes of the which heavie and trouble- 
some thoughts are a la mort, and our spirits not a little 
revived. Therefore, saide the Queene, wee women com- 
monlie saie, that a merrie heart makes a faire face, and 


a ee complexion. I do greatlie emulate, saide Ladie 
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Caterine, those kinde of people, who, though fortune 
crosse them never so much, will not in anie wise suffer 
melancholie to harbour in their brests. But I think, 
saide Ladie Frauncis, that this manner and kinde of life 
must be imputed to want of wit and understanding : because 
if they were men of anie capacitie and judgement, they 
woulde take their crooked and harde fortune more griev- 
ously at the hart. For manifest proofe whereof, wee see 
learned and wise men, for the most part given to melan- 
cholie and sadnesse. And from hence (sayde Lorde 
John) the Proverb hath his beginning, That it is a sweet 
life to bee unlearned. And wee see many men also, whose 
braines are not once troubled with thoughtes and cares, 
and never change their countenance in faire or in foule 
weather, who are not therein unlike to the Tinker, Who 
danceth as well with his burthen as without. And in 
few wordes, they spend their time as merrilie as if they 
were wiser men. 

Melancholie, saide Lord Bernardine, is a mortall enemie 
unto us, for first it consumeth the marrowe within, and 
after drieth up the bones, wherefore for the benefite and 
savegard of our life, we ought in a sort wish to have either 
a little lesse wisedome, or else a little more health. And 
I would willinglie learne, saide L. Lelia, some secret vertue, 
with the which I might preserve my self in more jolitie 
and mirth, than I have wont to have done, and the rather, 
because melancholie doth me so much harme. ‘The remedie, 
said L. Vesp., is in everie mans hands, but verie few serve 
their turnes with it. And what is it, said shee? 'To be 
content, said he, with their fortune and present estate. 
I know many (said she againe) most happie accounted for 
the gifts of vertue, fortunate for power, riches, and noble 
parentage, and yet are not content (as it seemes) with 
their vocation. You must not call these happie (said L. 
Vesp.) who cannot define happinesse. Whereupon the 
Mantuan Poet saide : 

O Countrie men, most fortunate, and more, 


If that they knew their Countrie goods and store. ips 
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THE And what thing is it (saide she) that keepe us so farre 
FOURTH off from the knowledge or contentment of our estate? 
BOOKE Odious and wicked comparisons, sayd hee, because for 

example, you will be equall with these women, nay rather 
be their superiours, who are farre better and more worthie 
than your selfe, and I with those men who are more puisant 
and higher in degree than my selfe. From whence it is 
derived, that we have a continuall fretting in mind, and 
heart swelling, because we are not able to reach to such 
perfectnesse and such pointes, neither will we looke once 
backe or down, to compare or make our selves equal with 
those, who are in degree inferiour unto us, which if we 
should doe, in stead of ministring occasions of our owne 
sadnesse, we should exhilirate our selves, and thanke God 
that he hath not placed us in so base and low estate. 
And we should also consider, that if the Ape is malecon- 
tent for want of a taile, the Asse for lacking hornes, the 
Moale hath most reason to bee agreeved because she hath 
no eies. 

Heere L. Lelia, demanded againe the occasion of this 
unjust comparison... The superfluous and disordinate 
appetite (said he) which doth in a manner burne, and 
consume many men to nothing, but especiallie covetous- 
nesse and ambition, which pricke us forward continuallie 
to follow those things with anguish of mind, which with 
smal possibilitie or none at al, we may attaine to, and so 
oftentimes make us fall into that pittifull misfortune, that 
on a time befell to waxe, which being greatlie troubled to 
see her selfe soft and melted with heat, perceiving brickes 
and tiles to be hardned and baked in the fire, cast it selfe 
into the hot furnace, where it was melted to nothing in 
the end, by which example we are admonished, to consume 
our wills in knowing of our selves, and to learne eyther 
to make our selves more mightie and encrease our force, 
or else to abate the high thoughts of our aspiring minde. 
For whosoever will but once open his eies, he shall plainlie 
see, that the higher we seeke to climb for ambition, we 


are subject to a greater fall, and as touching avarice, he 
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may resolve himselfe with that Philosopher, who said, If 
thou wilt live according to thy naturall inclination and 
disposition, thou shalt never be rich. In conclusion, 
melancholie followeth unreasonable and superfluous appe- 
tites, and melancholie, an untimelie and unhappie death. 
Now I conceive (said shee) how you have framed a ladder 
for mee, to climbe up by steps to a joyful and gladsome 
life, wherfore descending down backwards by the very 
same which you have set downe, I finde, that to avoid 
death we must banish awaie melancholie, and to shake 
off melancholie, wee must not give place to our insatiable 
appetites, and to abandon these, wee must take heed of 
false and envious comparisons, and to eschue these to, 
wee must content our selves with our owne estate what- 
soever, all the which rightlie performed, we shall easilie 
attaine to joy and sweet content. 

But annexe this to, (said Lord Vespasian) that it is 
no lesse vertue to keepe joye, as to get it, and to preserve 
it, there is no better meanes, than this vertuous and noble 
pleasant companie. I would my husband were heere, sayd 
Ladie Frances, to heare these sweete and sage discourses, 
that he might adjoyne them to a certain booke which he 
made in the subject of conversation. To whom Lord 
John sayde, I beleeve you would rather wish him heere, 
to write on your booke than his owne. Take it as you 
please (sayde shee) for the booke is his all in all and 
everie part. 

Caval. Botazzo now had kept silence so long, that the 
Queene commaunded him to saie some thing concerning 
mirth. 

To whome he saide againe, Did I not tell you (good 
Ladie) that I shoulde doe like the good wives henne, 
which beeing fedde so fat, coulde laie no more egges? 
And mervaile not I praie you, for it is the propertie of 
a Boracho not to sounde or speake at all, when hee 
is full. 

Drawe not your head out of the coller, sayde Lorde 


Vespasian, for wee know that you are no lesse full genes 
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discourses, as the Nightingale of sweete notes. And if I 
cannot sing, said he, so pleasantlie as the Nightingale, 
yet will I croake at the least like the Crowe, because I 
will not seeme in anie point to disobeye the Queenes com- 
maund, or leave off to fulfill, as neere as I can, your reason- 
able requests. Wherefore hee began to saie, The jest 
of the Doctour is not (I thinke) unknowen to you all, 
who was on a time so sore sicke, that hee was almost past 
all hope of recoverie, and when hee did see his servants 
that did steale awaie some of his apparell, other some his 
householde stuffe, tooke thereof so grievous a conceit, 
that he had thought to have died, but when hee perceived 
his Ape to take his Cap awaie, and to put it on his head, 
he tooke so sodaine joye and pleasure at that jest, that 
with remembring and thinking onelie of it, he was restored 
to his former health. 

I doe oftentimes call this example to memorie, because, 
besides the strong reasons alleadged by Lord Vespasian, 
I know by experience, that mirth is the onelie instru- 
ment to prolong mannes life. And as men doe not com- 
monlie want diverse and sundrie waies to procure this 
delight, yet doe not I knowe anie of more consequence 
than a banquet, where honest and merrie companie doeth 
meete, as at this for example, at the which, my selfe (as 
my conscience is both a witnesse and warrant for me) 
have no lesse nourished my minde, and yet a great deale 
more as sufficientlie fed my bodie. 

Wherefore being as jealous of your health, Gentlemen 
and Ladies, as also carefull for my owne, I would request 
and exhort you to appoint some convenient place, where 
we might suppe all together to morrowe at night. 

To whome Ladie Lelia said, Mee thinkes Cavallero, 
that you are but a simple Phisition for ministring of 
mirth, because you trouble your selfe and take care for 
your Supper to morrowe at night, wherefore (in my 
Judgement) you deserve greatlie to be blamed. I had 
rather goe about, sayd he, that some order might be now 
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selves to morrow at night about it, but then to passe awaie 
the night merrilie and quietlie. If you doe not deserve 
to be reproved for curiositie, sayde Ladie Caterine, yet 
are you to bee reprehended for greedinesse of your bellie. 
Neither for this, sayde hee, because my minde is not 
occupied about the meate, but about the place, and our 
meeting together. 

If you deserve no blame for curiositie, sayde Ladie 
Fraunces, nor for taking too greate care for your throate, 
you may at the least bee accused of avarice, because you 
desire to suppe at another mannes house, with intent to 
spare your owne purse. I had never such a conflict, sayd 
hee, as I finde my selfe now entangled withall, having 
three women against me, which are agreed together (as 
I may well gesse) to pursue mee with tearmes and titles, 
of a curious, gluttenous, and covetous man, but if I could 
with my honour unwinde my selfe this time from their 
handes, I woulde beware heereafter, to give them so greate 
an advauntage over mee againe, which when he had said, 
he added, : 

You knowe also Ladie Fraunces, that the making of 
this supper doth belong to one of us onelie, and because I 
perceive all the rest verie willing to take it upon them, 
I thought good my selfe not to doe it, not moved thereto 
(as you imagine) by covetousnesse, but because amongest 
the rest I woulde first have the honour, not so much to 
give place to others, as also good example to avoide ambi- 
tion and vaine glorie, and to leave the preheminence of 
making this supper, to him that will doe it, for otherwise 
if everie one should stand on these pointes, that onelie 
hee and no bodie else should make it, we might not onely 
goe supperlesse to bed, but be deprived of our merrie 
meeting and pastime. 

Then the Queene sayd to Cavallero, And if everie one 
should saie, they would not make it, (as you doe) the 
verie same inconvenience should ensue. He answered 
againe and saide, When I thought to have escaped the 
handes of those three Nymphes, beholde Diana toate 
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laide her net, and so enwrapped mee in it, that there is 
left no waie to escape, and therefore I yeeld and confesse 
my selfe to bee overcommed. 

It is therefore my will and pleasure, the Queene replied, 
that you taste the fruite of your humilitie. And since 
you woulde have lefte the honour to others, which was 
due for preparing this supper, I intend that the rest leave 
it onelie to you, and that to morrowe you become our 
host, and wee your invited guests. Then Lord John saide 
to him, See that a liberall and good Supper be prepared, 
and that nothing be wanting, otherwise this your honour, 
will turne perhaps wholie to your dishonor, and chieflie 
to our losse. 

I dare saie (saide Lorde Bernardine) that as the Doctor 
was made whole by looking on the Ape that dyd weare 
his cappe : even so is your pulse altered, Segnior Cavallero, 
in hearing the bitter newes of this Supper, which you 
must make readie for us to morrowe at night. 

I accept this honour (sayde Cavallero) which you doe 
to mee, as entirelie with my heart, as gratefullie with my 
tongue, and I trust Lord Bernardine, that you will herein 
trust more to my simple worde, than be perswaded by 
your false opinion. And I would not moreover, that 
you shoulde either faile to come, or beeing there, to thinke 
that I woulde with a grutching or ill will entertaine you 
at my Table, for these your frivolous imaginations, wherin 
I would not have you imitate him, who when hee had 
a certaine journey to ride, was in doubte whether hee 
should borrowe a horse of his neighbour or not, at the 
last said to himselfe, I will not by anie meanes aske him 
the question, because I know certainlie hee will not lend 
him mee, wherefore hee would not onelie not prove him in 
the matter, but from that time afterward began to hate 
him as his mortall enimie, perswaded onelie by a rash and 
sottish imagination. 

When hee had spoken these wordes, the Queene rose 
from the Table, and went with the rest to the fire, and 
ae Nt ys a pretie while kept, shee saide, Forsomuch 
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as the maintenance and continuing of our sporte, doth 
by common opinion depend on this Conversation and 
good companie, I cannot see, why in exchange of the 
sport of solitarinesse made before supper, there should 
not now some pretie merriment of Conversation be devised. 
And therefore it shall bee your charge Lord Hercules, 
to institute it according to your owne fancie and inven- 
tion. Heere Lord John saide, You have shewed your 
selfe (most worthie Queene) as judicious in imposing 
the charge of the sport of solitarinesse upon an olde 
man, as you have done now in ordeining the sporte of 
Conversation, who is more a greate deale fitte to execute 
this than I was the other. 

Not so (saide Lorde Hercules) but of this we will dis- 
pute an other time, in the meane while notwithstanding 
acknowledging my selfe inferiour to you. For now it is 
high time that I had made this sporte of Conversation, 
seeing that hetherto by default of such a one that hath 
not care thereof, I make not some other sport than that 
solitarinesse. Reserve these speeches, said the Queene, 
for some other time more convenient for them, and now 
beginne the sport, the Judges whereof shall be Lord John 
and Lorde William. A sport, said Lord Hercules, might 
be invented, in the which everie one of us will imagine some 
thing, which is caused and compacted of two other things 
joyned together, as for example, A fish is taken with two 
things joyned together, which are, the bait, and the hooke. 
Wherupon I may saie, I present you a fish which I have 
taken, the hooke and the baite conversing together. And 
then when wee have all declared these propositions, the 
sporte shall not bee neverthelesse concluded. But to 
avoide a confusion, wee will first beginne the first parte, 
and that being ended, wee will followe to the next, as 
wee shall see cause. 

Heereat the Ladies objected and sayde, that the sport 
was too difficult for them to devise uppon it uppon a 
sodaine. Nothing at all (sayde Lorde Hercules) for while 
the men propowned their conceites, you (faire oes 
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may have time to premeditate and thinke on yours. And 
hee tourning towardes the Queene, first of all sayde : 

I present you (sweete Ladie) a wound, which your 
beautie and vertue conversing together, doth make in 
the hearts of mortall men. 

Lord Vespasian said to Ladie Caterine : 

I present you a confusion, which hope and feare con- 
versing together, have engendered in my breast. 

Lord Bernardine said to Ladie Lelia : 

I present you a snare, which your hande and mine con- 
versing together have wrapped about my heart. 

Cavallero said to Ladie Frances : 

I present you a Prisoner taken in a net of Golde, which 
love and your haire conversing together, have woven. 

Then the Queene said to Lord Hercules : 

I present you a stalke of flowers, which the Earth and 
the Sunne conversing together have brought forth. 

Ladie Caterine said to Lord Vespasian : 

I present you a crown, which learning and warre con- 
versing together have compacted. 

Ladie Lelia said te-Lord Bernardine : 

I present you a Chamblet, which needle and silke con- 
versing together have wrought. 

Ladie Fraunces said to Cavallero : 

I present you a letter full of my secrets, which penne 
and ynke conversing together, have written. 

This part being ended, Lorde Hercules saide: It is 
your parts, Lordes Judges, to pronounce who amongst 
us all, hath most fitlie and finelie expressed his minde in 
this sporte : who having confered their opinions together, 
said, Of the Ladies, the Queene, Of our Gentlemen, Lord 
Vespasian. These (added Lord Hercules) shall remaine 
out apart seperated from this conversation. Afterwards 
he retourned to those which were not exempted from 
this sport, and told them, that everie one should present 
one thing compounded of manie words together. And 
he began first to saie to Ladie Caterine : 

I present you a Garland, made of flowers. 
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Lord Bernardine saide to Ladie Lelia : 


THE 


I present you a Temple of praises, consecrated to the FOURTH 


most famous Academicall clerkes. 

Cavallero to Ladie Fraunces, saide : 

I present you my olde age, made of manie yeeres. 

Then Ladie Caterine saide to Lord Hercules : 

I present you wisdome gotten by travell. 

Ladie Fraunces saide to Cavallero : 

I present you Honey, made of a swarme of Bees. 

Now Lorde Hercules asked the Judges their sentence, 
concerning the praises of these offers, who gave to Ladie 
Lelia, and Lorde Bernardine, the honour, wherefore they 
were acquited from this sport. Then Lorde Hercules 
pronounced, that they should name two things, that did 
converse well together. And he saide first : 

The Vine and the Elme, converse well together. 

Cavallero saide : 

Nobilitie and Riches converse well together. 

Ladie Caterine saide : 

The maymed, and the blind converse well together. 

Ladie Fraunces saide : 

The glorious man, and the flatterer converse well 
together. 

And here Ladie Caterine and Cavallero had the honour. 
But now Ladie Fraunces, and Lorde Hercules, being left 
all alone in this sport, he saide, You must now tell mee, 
Ladie Fraunces, of two things that agree ill together. And 
he saide first : 

Two kinges in one kingdome doe not agree well together. 
And she saide : 

Two Corrinalls in one service agree ill together. 

And they attending the Judges verdit, Ladie Fraunces 
bare away the praise of them both. And so Lord Hercules 
remained all alone in this sport, who saide, Behold you 
see mee lefte here all alone, to finish the sport of con- 
versation. . 

But the Queene turning to the Judges, said, I think 
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hath deceaved us all about the ende of this sporte, expect- 
ing that it should have had some other issue. 

And he is worthie of great blame, (saide Lord John) 
not onelie in this behalfe, but because he hath (noble 
Queene) disobeyed your commaundement, which was, 
that whereas he should have made a sport of conversa- 
tion, in steede thereof, (mee thinkes) hathe made one 
solitarinesse, having begunne with eight and ended but 
with one. 

And he cannot be excused from punishment (saide 
Ladie Lelia) because he hath sequestred him selfe from 
out of our companie, as one that would seeme by demon- 
stracion to inferre, that we are unworthie of his. 

And he ought not to be pardoned, saide Ladie Frances, 
as well for this errour committed, as also for the great 
daunger that hee hath left mee in, for had it bene my 
hard fortune to have remained alone in this solitarinesse 
(as now hee doth) I should for verie griefe and sorow, 
have dyed. . 

Wherefore, all concluded to assigne him some punish- 
ment : which when Lorde Hercules perceaved, saide : 

Now doe I know, that this is a most true saying, That 
the tree is no sooner fallen downe to the grounde, but 
everie one is readie to runne uppon it with his Hatchette. 

Whereupon the Queene commaunded him that he 
should rise up from amidst the companie where he sate, 
and to stand on his feete aparte from the rest, to heare the 
decree of his processe, which when he hadde done, she 
saide: As wee were wont in our former sportes to charge 
everie one of this companie with a solution of some doubte 
or other, so now wee thinke it good everie one, to moove 
certaine questions to Lorde Hercules, which he alone, 
(for punishment and satisfaction of his faulte, which by 
generall consent he hath deserved) shall fullie aunswere 
unto. 

And when he hath sufficientlie satisfied our mindes, 
concerninge the resolution of those demaundes, and 
alleadged a reason for everie one of them, we are content 
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then to restore him againe to our former grace, and favour- 
ablie entertaine him once againe into our companie. 

But if this motion fittes not his minde, lette him then 
with a patient conge, departe from this companie for all 
this whole winter. 

To whome Lord Hercules aunswered thus, and said, 
To banish mee (gracious Ladie) from this companie, were 
nothinge else but to give mee a suddaine death, where- 
fore (though it be above Hercules forces, to take upon mee 
this troublesome taske) yet will I enforce my selfe to 
aunswere something to your demaundes, by the which 
I shall incontinentlie perceave whether you are concluded 
to use either pitie or rigour towards me, but if they passe 
not my slender capacitie and weake understanding, then 
may I thinke you favourablie encline to bestow your 
accustomed good will on mee: (which so foolishlie I have 
lost.) And if they be (as I have saide) of anie other tenour 
and qualitie, how can I otherwise then perswade my selfe, 
but that you thirst after my death, which (in my owne 
opinion) I have not so heinouslie deserved. 

Here the Queene began first to aske him : 

What conquest that might be, which bringeth losse and 
domage with it ? 

And he aunswered : 

That which I have atchived with you all, because with 
my unluckie sport I have gotten your disgraces, by the 
which I am deprived of my mirth and content. 

Ladie Caterine followed next, who asked him : 

To whome one might most suerelie and freelie tell his 
secret. 

And he saide : 

To a lyer, because in disclosing it againe, he should not 
be beleeved. 

Ladie Lelia, asked him : 

What thing was the most swiftest in the world ? 

He aunswered : 

Mans minde, because in a moment of time it discurres 


all things. 
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Ladie Fraunces asked him: 


FOURTH What thing Envie was most like unto. 


BOOKE 


And he saide : 

To the worme in the woode, because as this worme 
doth eate the wood wherein it was engendred first, before 
it could eate it: even so an envious man doth gnaw and 
hurt him selfe before he is able to offend an other. 

Lord Vespasian:asked him : 

What coulour a lover ought to weare, to signifie his 
ardent and secret love. 

And he saide : 

A grey coulour, because that coulour is most like to 
ashes, which secretlie and most livelie dothe cover the 
Fier with it. 

Cavallero asked him: 

What thing was most like to death. And he looking 
towards the Queene, said, Commaund Cavallero (good 
Ladie) to propound some other demand, because by this 
he goeth about, to induce mee to aunswere in such sorte 
his question, that it may doubtlesse make all women 
offended with mee, and my selfe become odious unto them. 
Aunswere Lorde Hercules, (saide the Queene) as you thinke 
best, for all this, and without anie respect of persons, for 
whatsoever is either spoken or done here, is but in sport. 
Then by your gracious leave, faire Ladies, I aunswere, 
That there is nothing more like unto death, then a woman, 
because (like death) she pursues those that flie from her, 
and flies from those, that call uppon her. 

Lorde William, asked him : 

What thing was most like unto a woman. 

He aunswered, A paire of Ballaunces, because shee 
waies heaviest on that part, where she recevest most. 

Lord Bernardine asked him : 

What thinges amongst all other in the worlde were most 
domageable. 

And he saide: Fier, The Sea, And a woman. 

Lord John asked him : 


What Subjectes of all other were the most infortunate. 
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And he saide, Those subjectes which are under the 
ruledom of manie Lordes, Because manie bagges are more 
hardlie filled then one. 

Now when Lorde Hercules had aunswered to these 
questions, the Queene looking on him, saide, You may 
see Lorde Hercules, how often times good effects proceede 
from evil causes, because you having incurred before 
whollie our disgraces, this honour hath spronge up to 
you, in illustrating your passing wit, with these suddaine 
and prettie aunsweres. Wherefore as before being lefte 
all alone in the darkesome solitarinesse, and accompanied 
there, with our bitter reprehensions and angrie counte- 
naunces, with cheerefull and willing mindes recall and 
restore you to your former dignitie, and to the joyful frui- 
tion of this companie againe, whose heartes (I thinke) 
are not a little alleviated, for this your great good fortune, 
as also verie joyfull not to have lost anie one flower of this 
whole and perfect Garland. 

And therefore making low obeisance to the Queene, 
and yelding humble thankes to all the rest, he went to 
his place againe, neerest to whome Lorde John Cane, 
sitting, and under coulour to tell him some thing in his 
eare, saide out alowde: 

As all the companie (Lord Hercules) was full of sorow, 
so was not I free from griefe above the rest, for this your 
infortunate disgrace. And yet you know Sir, that we 
must be all alike, the sonnes of obedience, and that Justice 
must have his full swaie. But imagine this of mee, I 
praie you, that the joye which I conceve of your retourne 
to us againe, is not a little. 

But Ladie Caterine saide, When the Dogge hath once 
bitten you, Lorde Hercules, then he comes to fawne on 
you once againe. But let him saye what he list, beleeve 
him not, but in this onelie, that he was the first who cryed, 
smite him, smite him, and who went about to drive you 
utterlie out of conceite, if he could. 

Give not anie occasion Ladie Caterine, (saide Cavallero) 


to rubbe uppe an olde wound, for we must beleeve that as 
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Lorde Hercules, hath verie willinglie suffered his punish- 
ment, to satisfie our pleasures, so hath it not seemed 
straunge unto him, to be deprived of our companie, because 
lovers, (like himselfe perhappes) desire to be continuallie 
in solitarinesse. 

To whome Lorde Hercules saide, Lovers which drawe 
them selves into solitarie places, as to theire principall 
objectes, because they live more there in spirit and con- 
templation, with theyr beloved, and occupie theyr mindes 
aboute the meanes to attayne at the last, to the joyfull 
and wished presence of theyr Mistresses, which they 
constitute theyr finall cause. 

You speake indeede (sayde Lorde Bernardine) of a 
certaine ende, but if you were with her alone, you woulde 
not content your selfe with this, but seeke out some other 
ende to undoe the knotte, that hathe so tyed and en- 
tangled you. 

God knoweth (sayde Lorde Hercules) that I love my 
Mistresse both chastlie and ferventlie, and that I desyre 
to reape no other fruite of her companie, but to feede my 
Eyes with the viewe of her comelie feature, and favourable 
regardes, and my eares with those sweete and eloquent 
wordes, which procede from her daintie mouth. 

Here-at the Queen sayde : 

Now that Lorde Hercules hathe geven occasion to talke 
of this subjecte, I woulde fayne knowe of you Seigniour 
Cavallero, Whether the eyes or the tongue, are of more force 
to gaine the good will or love, of the personne beeloved ? 

I knowe not (sayde Cavallero) how to beginne to talke 
of Love, and much lesse to wade into a discourse of suche 
a Question as this, unfitte to bee eyther demaunded (be 
it spoken with pardon) or resolved of him, who carryes 
on his wearyed shoulders, the burden of three score and 
tenne yeeres. 

It appertaines the more to us, sayd Lord John, that 
be olde men, to reason of love matters, who can with 
better judgement and experience talke of them. What 
is your reason, sayde Cavallero, to saie so ? 
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Why (saide he againe) cannot he discourse better of 
them, who hath had a longer and continuall habit in 
them? Verie true, saide he, I beleeve you. Then saide 
Lorde John againe, Doth not he speak more soundlie of 
things, who hath not anie interest in them? which he 
confirmed also. Behold then (saide Lorde John) how we 
olde men are more apte to talke of love, then young men, 
because like olde beaten souldiers, wee have tried it out 
to the last blow, which thing they cannot saie, whose 
deseignes and actions herein, are but yet greene like the 
grasse, and we are not inveagled with those overrulinge 
passions, as youthes are, for the most part. 

Whereupon Cavallero, turning to ‘the Queene saide, 
Because on the one side, you commaunde mee (noble 
Ladie) to discusse of this amorous question, and Lord 
John on the other, with his owne and proper auctoritie, 
spurres mee on forward, I aunswere, That the eyes have 
greater force and vertue in working effectes in lovers, 
then the tongue, because the eyes (maugre our selves) 
doe openlie disclose the hidden and secrete passions of 
our heartes, with shewing themselves either merrie or 
sadde, favourable or austere, lowring or wanton, and have 
not onely these effectes annexed, but often times, they 
seeme to demaund and promise something, and as messengers 
from the heart, and give also most apparaunt tokens of 
love, or hatred, and so worke, that often times not speaking 
we may be understood, so that there is left no cause of 
doubt, that the eyes are not the verie image of our minde, 
and that love is not enclosed onelie, but expressed also 
by them, and that it doth whollie and onelie depend on 
them. Now as these gives us infallable signes of our 
secrets, so the tongue is deceitfull, and doth verie often 
conceale the affections and passions of the minde, so that 
the lover cannot assure him selfe of that, which his mistres 
telleth him, without some suer pawne in hand, besides 
that, the tongue uttereth manie things, which are many 
times offensive, which may hazard an alteration and change 
in the beloved, whereas the eies with a seemelie and 
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continuall reverence, doe obtaine both favour and pittie. 
Heere stept in L. Her. and said, Although you be both 
excused and acquited from the tilte, yet of curtesie dis- 
daine not mee an untried champion (having desire to enter 
the lists) to maintaine against you S. Caval. that wordes 
(in my opinion) are of more efficacie than lookes, because 
although the eies are after a sorte in deede expounders 
of our conceits, yet the tongue neverthelesse is bestowed 
upon us as a keie, to open the secret thoughts of our 
minde. And you may also imagine, that if the eies were 
sufficient testimonies of the minde, Socrates would then 
have bene content but with a view onelie of that young 
mans eies, of whose vertues being desirous to knowe 
further, sayd unto him: Speake because I may know 
thee better. And if you urge and saie, that the tongue 
is oftentimes a liar, and speaketh things cleane contrarie, 
I saie that in such cases, the eies concurre with their helpe, 
to coulour out the matter, and to certefie that, which the 
tongue hath with dissimulation spoken. So that I thinke, 
that the eies are great dissemblers, and greater than the 
tongue, because the tongue dare not tell a lie, without 
the helpe and counsell of the eie, whereas the eies of their 
owne accord exercise and plaie these partes, which may 
be shewed by examples of infinite lovers, who by the 
alluring glaunce of a dissembling eie, have beene entangled 
in a Laborinth of erronious love, unable afterwards by 
anie meanes to winde themselves out of it againe. But 
Cavallero said, If Socrates would have knowen but the 
disposition onelie and manners of that young man, it 
had beene sufficient inough for him to have conjectured 
by his eies, the qualities of his minde, wherein they are 
livelie figured. But that which hee desired to know, was 
the order and substance of his discoursing and learning, 
the execution and performance whereof, belongeth onelie 
to the tongue. So that we may perceive, that nature 
hath attributed to either their proper functions and 
perticular vertues, that is to saie, to the tongue, to unfold 
and utter forth learning, eloquence, and wisedome, and 
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to the eies to discover the secret effects, thoughts, and 
disposition of the minde. The which our famous Academ- 
icall clarke most livelie expressed, in these verses which 
he made in praise and commendation of Ladie Isabel (the 
most excellent Marquesse of Pescara) her most fair eies, 
and especiallie in these two vearses following : 


Before the eie browes or the face, they shew both griefe and love, 
And first, before the lips can do, to laughter alwaies move. 


I know not (said L. Her.) how you understand it, but 
I thinke that the lowest step of the ladder of love, is see- 
ing, and above that is the step of speaking, which is neerest 
to injoying: whereupon we must needes saie, that it 
hath greater force, and doth carrie with it greater token 
and signe of love. To whom gentle Caval. said, I confesse 
to you freelie, that talking is the second degree of love, 
but you cannot ascend up to this, but by the meanes of 
the first step, which is seeing (the foundation and ground 
of this ladder) and by so much it is more noble than speak- 
ing, by how much the cause is nobler than the effect. And 
I doe not know anie lover so hairbraine and rash, who 
would at the first attempt to kisse his Mistres, unlesse he 
were invited thereunto by some. amorous or alluring looke, 
wherby he might better hope to be more safelie and cur- 
teouslie entertained of her, and therefore assure your selfe 
that the tongue is deputed to no other office, than to 
ratifie and confirme that, which the eies have before 
alreadie promised, which are the onelie fountaines, from 
whence our first affections are derived, and are called 
the windowes of the heart, by the which love enters into 
the same, as many Poets both Greeke and Latine, have 
sufficiently declared, the which L. Her. confessed with 
alleadging an example of a verse of Petracke, which begins, 
Eyes lament, with this vearse that followeth : 


Love had his enterance first by you. 
And L. William added thereto another, which saith : 


And by the eies usito the heart an open waie was made. 
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THE Behold then, said S. Caval., how true it is, that the 
FOURTH amorous poison is dronke with the eles, and as our eies 
BOOKE by looking on others eies that be sicke and naught, are 

oftentimes infected (or rather fascinated with some of 
their infirmities, and ill accidents,) so must we not thinke 
it strange, that an amorous passion is transported from 
one heart to another, by one and selfe same secret of 
nature. Heere added L. Wil. that the Poets commonlie 
in their amorous rimes, ascribe the occasion of their tor- 
ments to the eies, and in confirmation of the same, Petracke 
the Prince of Italian Poets saith : 


Of two faire shining eies, which have me straightly bound. 
And againe ; 


Heere with her faire and pearlesse eies, which pearced 
have my heart. 


Whereupon he added, it may therefore be concluded, 
that the eies are two captaines which guide us to the war 
of love. The which is confirmed also with this sentence : 


On both those lights, and on that heart, due punishment alight, 
Which by so crooked paths to love, conducted me so right. 


After he had spoken this, the Q. demanded of L. John, 
what he thought of these arguings, who saide, I can saie 
nothing else, my good Ladie, but if there were brought 
before L. Her. two young damsels, the one blind and the 
other dumbe, he would be sooner entrapped, unlesse I 
am deceived, with the faire alluring eies of the dumb 
woman, than with the pleasant tongue of the blind, although 
she did perhaps surpasse Demosthenes himself in elo- 
quence. ‘To this replied L. Ber., I beleeve that two lovers, 
who without mutuall speech, beholding steadfastlie one 
another, could with their eies expresse a great deale more 
in one moment, than in one whole daie with talking | 
together. If the eies (said L. Vespasian) are of such 
great vertue as you would make them, then it should be 
not a little acceptable unto us, to heere our Gentlewomens 
opinions also concerning the same. ‘To whom the Q. said, 
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I thinke that they are best able to give their judgement 
of griefe and sorrow, who have alreadie received and 
felt a wound, than they who makes the wound. If this 
belongeth to them that suffer the paine and smart (said 
L. Vesp.) then will I saie, that the eies are the onelie 
wounders of lovers, which Bocace also affirmed with this 
saying, To behold with the stinging of the eie. And 
this phrase (of carrying in the eies) doth sound to no 
other purpose, than to love greatlie. Whereupon (if I 
remember well) that renowmed Bembo began a certaine 
Sonet with these wordes : 


If that wild beast, which every houre I bere within my 
eies. 


And more than one time his writings doe testifie, that 
he was of opinion, that the eies embolden and feare, make 
war and truce, wound and heale againe, laugh and lament, 
and in conclusion, discover the most inward secrets, and 
plainlie set all downe, whatsoever they will. And for all 
that I beleeve that L. Her. is satisfied with those grounded 
reasons of S. Caval. concerning the power and vertue that 
the eies have above the tongue, I cannot neverthelesse 
hold my peace, but needs must saie, that to mollifie or 
breake the flintie hart, not of tender and fine Gentle- 
women, but of the most cruell and wildest beast, a thousand 
pittifull complants uttered by a lamentable tongue, are 
not of so great force, as one onlie teare which trickleth 
downe the lovers cheekes, wherupon he had great reason 
to saie, whosoever he was, That a word doth anoint one, 
but a teare doth pricke one to the quicke. Ah (said L. 
Lelia) you shall finde lovers inough, that use to complaine 
and bewaile. I could alleadge (said Lord Wil.) a thousand 
examples, and amongst others, that of amorous Petrarque, 
who shed more teares than he compounded verses, onely 
for the love of his most faire and cruell Ladie Laura, for 
doe you not remember what he said : 


And from my face did raine great showers of bitter 
teares. 
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THE And in another place : 
FOURTH By a thousand teares which I do spred, and one 
BOOKE thousand more which I have shed. 


And in another place : 
Which am become an enterance, and a shallow 
streame of teares. 
And he said againe : 


I feede my selfe with teares, and thou doest know it 
well inough. 


I speake not of other sonets full of teares, that the poore 
lover powred out continuallie in her life time, and after 
her death. And he that knew all (said L. John) would 
saie, that he had not so much as one sigh of her in guerdon 
of all his teares. I beleeve it well, said L. Frances, because 
his lamentations proceeded not from a loiall and loving 
heart, but from a fained and fantasticall Poets vaine, who 
bewailed with teares of inke, his owne estate. And I 
agree with L. Lelia, that there is no lover that laments, 
but the cause therof proceeds from catarres or rumes 
that are fallen into his eies, or from some other infirmitie 
of the same. Nay rather, said L. Vesp., the lover doth 
alwaies lament in the presence of his beloved, but if she 
doth not behold or regard his teares, it is no great wonder, 
because in issuing forth with the cold of her crueltie she 
doth conjeale them, and so doth stop them from their 
naturall course and passage, or while they are powred 
forth, with the burning light and motion of her eies, she 
doth so drie them up, that they cannot distill and trickle 
downe. I perceive sir, said L. John, that these Ladies 
will not give anie beleefe to your Philosophie, or imagine 
at al, that lovers lament in such sort. But these are easier 
enclined to lamentations, since that with abundance of 
teares both cunningly and craftilie they can counterfeit 
joy and griefe, like one, who with one and selfe same 
breath can make hot and cold. It importeth very much, 
said L. Caterin, that we poore soules worke altogether by 


teares, to satisfie the terrible humor of you men, who wil 
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not give anie affiance to us, neither wil hold your selves 
well apaide untill you see our cheekes and breasts bathed 
in teares. If we are terrible one waie, said Caval., you 
may thanke God, that he hath made us another way of 
so gentle and tender mettall, that with one onlie teare 
proceeding from you, our hot bloud is cooled, our coller 
bridled and changed into pittie, and to signifie this, that 
Proverbe tooke his beginning, and grew in use, That a 
little rain alaieth a great wind. I would now know (said 
the Q.) how of two contrarie causes, one effect may proceed, 
because it is affirmed, that one may lament, not onlie 
for sorow, but oftentimes for joy. Griefe for example 
on the one side, said L. Vesp., which doth naturallie refrig- 
erate and binde up the veines, whereupon the humour 
hidden amongst them is expressed and issueth forth by 
the eies. And joy on the other side, whose propertie is, 
to calefie, and to dilate the porosities, so that the humors 
hidden within, doe also easilie come forth. I thinke said 
Caval., that it is a harder thing than this, to tell if the 
teares proceed of griefe or of joy. And I know, that there 
are many who use to lament, as Cesar did Pompey his 
death, and as step children mourne for the death of their 
mothers in law. Thus therfore you all conclude, said the 
Q., that the eies are of more principall vertue, and have 
greater force to ingender love, than the tongue hath. 
I think, said Caval., that two lovers looking one upon 
another with delight, doe kindle amorous fire together, 
as the flint and steele smitten one against another. Verie 
well (added L. Her.) but the eies of the woman are of more 
vigor, and overcome the Sun in vertue, because they do 
not onlie dazell, but make blind, those who earnestly 
behold them. For this reason, said Caval., there was a 
fine conceited painter, who caused Venus to be drawen 
forth sleeping, with these verses underneth : 


Awake not the Goddesse, thou waifaring wight, 
least opening her eies, she shut up thine quite. 


You say then (said L. Her.) that black eies are not of 
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small power to kindle love. Blacke eies (said Caval.) are 
most commended amongst us, and such had Venus (as 
most writers affirme) notwithstanding amongst the Trans- 
alpines, and those towards the North parts of the world, 
graye eies are of more estimation, and such (as Homer 
writeth) had the Goddesse Pallas. It skilleth not (said 
L. John) neither for one coulour nor other, so that the 
eies performe their right properties and office. But as 
comelie and faire eies are a singular beutifieng to the 
bodie, even so squint eies, pourblind, and those which 
are awrie, are a great deformitie to the same. And it 
is the foulest disgrace of all esteemed, to have but one 
eie. Besides, the ill favourednes of such a blinks (said 
L. Bernar.) doth not deserve so much, as those who have 
both their eies, if that be true which is reported of a certain 
poore man, who had one of his eies smitten out in a quarel 
on a time, and having married a wife, sometimes con- 
cubine to a gentleman ther by, did on a day by chance 
fall out with her, and cast in her teeth, that she had not 
brought her maidenhead with her dowrie. To whom she 
answered againe, and said: That it was not so convenient 
and necessarie for an entire and perfect woman to bring 
it to him who had not his eie sight whole and perfect. 
Alas (said he) this befell to me by my enimies. And this 
to me, said she, by my friends. Heere the Q. said, that 
it was alredie sufficiently disputed of amorous effects, 
which do arise, and are caused of the eies, but because 
it is not denied (said she) that the tongue hath also great 
and peculiar vertues therein, she commanded that they 
should likewise discourse a little thereof, the which charge 
she did especially give to L. Wil., who said, If that by the 
authoritie of L. Ves. and Caval. I were not constrained 
to yeeld, that the eies are the onlie and principal meanes, 
by the which love and favour are acquired, I would saie © 
that it were the tongue, which being directed and governed 
by the spirit of love, works mervailous effects, and often- 
times makes an alteration in our minds and thoughts, and 
to denie our own proper wils, because it finds out at place 
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and time, certain sillogimes so invincible which Aristotle 
himselfe could hardlie dissolve. And although it hath 
great force, without the subject of love, as it is peculiarlie 
declared in the example 


Of Alcibiades, who Athens oft did wrest, 
with his swet tongue on every side, even as it liket him best. 


Notwithstanding it hath much more signorie and puisance, 
in amorous discourses and conversation, in the which love 
is delighted to makes two contrarie effects, because some- 
times it makes the lover flow in eloquence, according as 
the Poet shewed who said, Love made him eloquent. 
And according to our Poet: 


When that I heare thy speech so eloquent and sweete, 
which breatheth love into thy following troupes. 


Other sometimes it puts a bit or snaffle in the lovers 
mouth, so that he can scarce fashion one true and right 
word, as the Poet shewed in these vearses : 


Onelie that knot, 
which love doth binde about my tongue, when that. 


And consequentlie in that which followeth. But how- 
soever it be, a troubled and feareful tongue is no lesse 
pleasant and gratious in discourse between two lovers, 
than that which is bold and full of utterance, because if 
this move by vertue of effectuall wordes, that doth with 
silent signes of reverence and abundant affection. And 
if you consider againe how apt the tongue of the lover is 
to kindle a burning fire in the beloved, whose wordes 
although they be bitter and spitefull yet is she con- 
strained to receive and embrace them as sweet, and to 
thinke of them as verie pittifull. But how mightie they 
are accompanied with some token of love, I doe not 
tell you, for the poet did cleerlie manifest the same in 
this vearse : 


And only when she speakes, then have I peace or truce. 
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And when she saith againe : 


Alas that spech which every mind, wer it so fierce and wilde, 
did make most milde. 


And trulie no sweeter harmonie can be wished for than of 
words sweetly and wiselie spoken, which proceed from the 
organe of a brave and discreete Gentlewoman, to whose 
tongue this vearse might well be consecrated : 


Wise, honest, humble, and most sweetest speech. 


Heere I wil make a full point. And because lovers 
exercise their tongue in companie two manner of waies 
to get grace and favour, the first of which doeth consist 
in praising his beloved, the second in unfolding his owne 
passions, I will leave with a supplication to the Queene, 
that it would please her to assigne some other this taske, 
who is more able then my selfe, to discharge the same, and 
so I will settle my selfe to heare other mennes opinions, 
having now brieflie and meanlie expressed my owne. 

It pleased then the Queene to command, that everie 
one should speak what he thought, of the vertue of prayses. 
Whereupon Lord Bernardin began to saye, I thinke that 
all those praises which are bestowed uppon women are 
accepted of them as giftes due to them, and beleeved of 
them as thinges most true, so that they be uttered of 
their lovers, because they beleeve, that they would not 
take anie such loving enterprise in hande, and serve and 
follow them with suche continuall suites, unlesse they 
know themselves to be both faire, gracious, honest, and 
worthie, as their lovers know to sette them forth in all 
pointes. 

Those, saide the Queene, which are praised of theyr 
lovers for honestie, doe verie well, not onelie in accepting 
this kinde of praise, but in beleeving them, and in making 
others to beleeve and undobtedlie hold them for such 
kinde of women. But truelie I esteeme not of those 
praises, when they would goe about to perswade them, 
that they are immortall, divine, and Angelical creatures. 
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Then Lorde Vespasian saide, love hath not a brydle like 
a Horse, and therefore you must not mervaile if poore 
lovers priviledged with this libertie, are transported into 
these or like vaines of speach, the which (in truth) without 
blame, must be graunted unto them, so that it doe not 
proceede of flatterie, but of unfeigned and excessive love. 
He was not a little assotted with Amour, said Cavallero, 
who wrote this superscription uppon one of his love letters, 
To the sacred majestie of the Queene of my heart. But 
he was a more moderate fellow, saide Lorde John, who 
writinge to a certaine Gentlewoman, and thinking, that 
giving her the title of Honorable, was to much, and to 
salute her with the title of worshipful, was too little, 
bethought him at the last of a tearme between both, 
and did write, To the Honorable after a sort. These 
are not seemelie meanes and enditings, said L. Caterine, 
to purchase their Mistres grace, but such errors, in my 
opinion, proceed rather of ignorance, than procured of 
love. And so do I beleeve, said L. Wil., and gather also, 
that this curious writer agreeth jump with a certain Em- 
bassador of the communaltie of Monferrato, who being 
sent to gratifie the chiefe Magistrate of this Citie, and the 
same Magistrate saying unto him, Thanke the communaltie 
in my behalfe, and tell her that if I may stand her in sted 
in her businesse and affaires, I will be alwaies verie willing : 
he answered again, So may your worship think of the 
Ladie Communaltie, which shall ever be a good sister 
and a faithful friend to you. But the Queene returning 
to the subject of praises, added, that ther were verie manie, 
who in praising of others beare awaie the shame and blame 
themselves. And therefore S. Caval. I would have you 
laie downe before us, the waies and meanes which ought 
to be observed in praising of anie person accordinglie. 
There are two manner of waies, said he, of praising anie 
one. The one in alleadging ones worthinesse, and unfold- 
ing his vertues and deserts. The other, in taking awaie 
that which is undecent, and which belongeth to ones 
imperfections. 
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THE The first is applied, when the qualities worthy of praise 
FOURTH and commendation are at large set forth, as if I should 
BOOKE aie, and yet I shuld tell true, you are (madam) a rare 

example, a perfect paterne of beautie, and a shining 
mirrour of honestie. The second is applied, when going 
about to praise you for modestie and chastitie, I saie, that 
you are neither licencious, nor vainglorious. As Homere 
when he would praise couragious Agamemnon, saide :- 


Behold divine Atreus sonne did shew himselfe to have 
Not anie base or cowards minde, nor did refuse so brave 
A battell, and such Martial tooles, but did them alwaies crave. 


And the verie selfe same meanes are to be observed also 
in dispraising of anie one, because Martial going about 
to discommend a foule woman, did paint forth certaine 
of her imperfections, saying, that she had three teeth, 
three haires, the brest of a Grashopper, the thighs of an 
Ant, her forehead rugged, her dugs like a spiders cobweb, 
her voice like a frogge, and her smell like a Goate. There 
was also another Poet, who finding fault with another 
woman, neither faire nor well favoured, did take from her 
these perfections, saying : 


Her eies they be not blacke, her teeth not lillie white, 
Her nose not small, and all her accents do not sound aright. 


But now returning to our former praises, it behoveth, 
beyond the knowing of these two waies, to take good heed 
that we do not confound these praises, but conjoine them 
with good advice and judgement, and orderlie by degrees 
descend from those which belong to the minde, to those 
which appertaine to the bodie, and then to those of fortune, 
as if I should saie to you most noble Queene, for example, 
You most honorable ladie, even you I saie, may be 
esteemed and called the most glorious creature in the 
world, since nature hath enriched your person with those 
treasures of beautie, for want of which, those which are | 
commonlie called amongst us faire, are verie poore. This 
rare nature hath placed the seate of Majestie in 
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your high forehead. In your eyes it hath kindled so sweete 
and temperate fire, which holdeth all mennes hearts bound 
betweene hope and feare. In your cheekes it hath abund- 
antlie powred so livelie and fresh a humor, and adorned 
them with so singular and cleane beautie, that they neede 
not borrow from deceitfull art anie counterfait or fained 
coulours. Neither hath she in anie point forgot to give 
you, two faire and wel ordered number of orient pearle, 
in safegard of your little mouth, edged with most precious 
and fine Coralls, and for ornament of such rare and pere- 
grine beauty, it hath set on your head those yeolow, soft, 
long, and copious locks of haire, under the which (as under 
a vaile) these divine beauties are a long time preserved. 
And because they may be both better beholden, and rever- 
enced, it hath placed them upon a high and well propor- 
cioned piller, (your firme and fine formed person I meane) 
the which either resting, or moving, doth powre foorth 
round aboute it, infinit beames of graces and favours. 
But considering that of treasures, the thinges of smallest 
estimation and value, are commonlie placed and left 
without, as for an ornament onelie, or setting foorth, and 
those which are most rare and precious, are laide up and 
conteined in the inward and secret places, in this your 
faire and glorious Temple, it hath inclosed a devoute and 
Christian soule, which like the Sunne, sendeth foorthe by 
the windowes of your shininge eyes, myrrours of honestie 
and friendlie courtesies, and by your forhead unfoldeth 
high thoughts of honour, and by your tongue discovereth 
unspeakable wisedome and invincible eloquence. _Briefelie, 
this Sunne not obscured with anie cloudes of lightnesse, 
simulation, or ambicion, but altogether pure and cleere, 
doth brightlie shine out of your vertuous Temple, and 
with his holie fier, doth wast and consume all torne affec- 
tions of our mortall mindes. But finallie, that which 
maketh the world to wonder at you for, is, that although 
vertue and fortune doe verie seldome harbour in one 
subject together, in yours notwithstanding they have 
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since that by nobilitie of your bloud, felicitie of worldlie pos- 
sessions, and happinesse of matrimonie, and thorow other 
manie more thrise fortunate accidents, you doe not suffer 
mee in one point to satisfie these titles, which with due 
desert, I have given to you, as to the most glorious and 
worthiest Ladie that I know, and besides all this, that as 
you remaine like one that cannot desier anie more to her 
perfection, behold for the full accomplishment of your 
glorie, you are with great joye and congratulation of everie 
one ascended to the high degree of a Queene, and made 
as one most worthie to commaund, which not to private 
persons, but to princes them selves doth not manie times 
befall. And now because your singuler praises doe not 
deserve to be published so on a suddaine, and at randon, 
but require fitter time and place, constrained, heere I make 
an ende with my tongue, who will never forget nor inter- 
mitte to commend with my heart your infinite and worthie 
praises. Then the Queene said, You might (Seignior 
Cavallero) have added to the number of these praises 
which you have published in my behalfe, the great patience 
which I have endured to the ende, in suffering your tongue 
to burst out with this ardent desire, which you hadde, 
in going about to praise mee, which I would not interrupt, 
not because I did presume that these praises were due unto 
mee, but to permit you to get that commendation and glorie, 
your selfe, to the which you did aspire, in that you did 
labour tooth and nayle, to make that apparent, which 
in deede is not, which having brought to passe, I cannot 
for my owne part, but greatly commend you. 

Hereat Lord Vespasian spake, and saide, If Cavallero 
(fayre Ladie) would have set foorth that, which did but 
onelie seeme and was not, he had then spoken ill of you, 
of whome none can speake anie thing but well. And I 
know that all these Ladies will confirme the same. As 
I am the eldest, saide Ladie Caterine, so in name of all 
the rest of the Gentlewomen here, I confirme that, which 
Seignior Cavallero hath spoken. But mee thinks (saide 


io Bernardine) that these other Ladies should not be 
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deprived of their due praises and commendations. And 
therefore (saide Lorde William) though I will not saie that 
I can sufficientlie and worthilie extoll these brave and 
gallant Gentlewomen, I will at the least (now I remember 
mee) pul out from my bosome and heart, some kinde of 
praises consecrated to their names. And saying soe, he 
put his hand in his bosome, and drew forth certain Madri- 
galles, which he had written at his owne house, in praise 
of Lorde Vespasian, and all the Ladies there, with intent 
to present them as gifts and favours to them. And first 
of all he presented this to the Queene : 


To Ladie Jane. 


Fayre eyes and words Angelicall, 
Sweete smiles and royall grace, 
Rare beautie pure and naturall, 
And heavenly favour of the face. 

How doe ye all adorne 

The visage and the brest : 

Of Ladie Jane in whome 

You joyntly all do rest. 
And how are you prest to give 
A thousand torments then 
And to draw a thousand sighes 
From deepest mindes of men. 


To Ladie Lelia. 


Love should not conquere poor afflicted hearts, 
If that with weapons him thou didst not arme : 
Thy eyes O Lelia are two percing dartes, 
That every one do wound with loving harme. 
Thy grace and beautie, are the nettes alone, 
Which binde both joy and torments all in one, 
Thy sweete and seemely laughter is the fyer, 
The frozen Ice, thy honestie sans stayne, 
Wherewith mens hearts first kindled by desire 
By litle are, and little spent againe. 
Wherefore I blame not Cupid, but thee chiefe 
Doe justly call the cause of all my griefe. ips. 
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THE To Ladie Caterine. 
AOIEL Though Ladie Caterine, in semblaunce you do show, 


To be amongst us here, and in our present sight, ~ 
Glad in this companie : But yet you are not so. 
Because your Angells Soule, which shines with vertues bright 
Is severed from the world, wher it hath no aboade, 
And raignes in Heaven with joy united unto God. 
And working so on earth, 
With us so just deceipt, 
In Heaven (sweete Ladie) for your selfe 
You frame a happie seate. 


To Ladie Fraunces. 


Fraunces with paine oppressed is my minde, 
Which all thy graces give unto me now : 
That issue from that sweetest face of thine, 
And from thy fairest eye lyddes and white brow. 
From thy grave scilence, and thy speech likewise, 
From thy sweete smilling, and thy cleerest eyes. 
But least in errour I may be, 
Faine therefore would I know, 
Whether these giftes be loves or thine, 
Which doe adorne thee soe. 


To Lord Vespasian. 


These gallant dames to whome report hath ronge 
The noble fame and valour of your might, 
What time you oft amidst the thickest thronge, 
Bedar’d your foes, enforcing them to flight, 
Perceaving now you spend with loves encreace, 
The remnant of your daies with them in peace. 

In doubt they stand 

Whether (to honour you) 

The name of Jove, 

Or Mavors were most due. 


All these Madrigalles Lorde Hercules read by com 
maundement of the Queene, and after the finenesse of | 
the arte was no lesse commended, then the affection of 


the auctor, Lord Hercules, added, These praises ought 
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with great reason please them, whome they chiefelie con- 
cerne, since that they were as truelie and sincerelie geven, 
as pretelie invented. 

Praises (saide Lorde John) be they never so true or 
fine, doe not alwaies please, which I can shew you by two 
examples, the one savage and forreine, the other domesticall, 
because those praises did not one whit please the Hare, 
which the wilie Fox gave her in presence of the Wolfe, 
saying, that her flesh (of all other) was most pleasant to 
the tast, and verie daintie in eating. 

Neither did Cavallero, allow of that kinde of praise, 
which not long since was attributed unto him, that by 
his great humilite above all the rest he deserved the honour 
of preparing the supper for us to morrow at night. Here 
the Queene commaunded that they should make an ende 
about the subject of praises, and to procede to the other 
chapter appertaining to the tongue, the which was above 
saide, to doe his function in unfolding the proper affec- 
tions and passions of anie one. Whereupon Lorde Ber- 
nardine said, The tongue hath great force in recounting 
amorous passions, because, though the woman be not 
in anie respect pliable to the desires of her lover, it cannot 
for all that but discontent her greatlie, and move her 
much to pittie, when she knoweth that her lover doth 
sustaine and suffer many woes and sorrowes for her, and 
by the knowledge heereof, she comes to be no lesse assured 
of the great love that he beares her, than of her owne 
proper beauties, which in her imagination, if they were 
not great, would not so much procure her lovers griefe, 
nor with such painfull patience torment his afflicted 
minde. But L. William objected, saying, Methinkes L. 
Bernard you will teach a lover to cure himselfe by con- 
trarie and backward meanes, because (as farre as I can 
perceive) the recitall of these their lamentations and 
passions, worke no other effects in their beloved dames, 
but to make them either proude or cruell, with no little 
losse (doubtlesse) to themselves, as with a great advan- 
tage to the other, or els are occasion that those nice ones 
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disdaine and draw backward in satisfieng their lovers 
requests. And so it falles out afterward, that by the 
discoverie of one griefe, he feele a hundred thousand’ 
more. And who will more cleerelie see the same, let him 
returne to Petrarque, a graund maister in love, and behold 
what he saith : ; 


Love hath infolded me betweene to faire, yet cruell armes, 
Which doe torment me wrongfullie. And if I doe complaine, 
My martirdome hee dooth augment, wherefore as I was wont, 
(And better it is I die for love) I holde my peace againe. 


And I know verie well, that (as some use) with an open 
mouth and outcries to manifest ones inward paine, hath 
bene both hurtfull and prejudiciall to manie, who had 
done better (perhappes) if they had helde their peace. 

But you will object and saie, That it is necessarie for 
him that will finde ease and remedie, to disclose his maladie 
to the Phisition: I answere you againe, that continuallie 
to call and crye upon a woman, in making her beleeve, 
that he would either kil him selfe, or dye for her, and 
with such like importunate speeches and demonstrations, 
is nothing else, but to molest her, and to become yrkesome 
and tedious unto her, and that there is no better remedie 
to be cured, then to be silent in love, because this is esteemed 
of them a great argument of modestie, patience, discre- 
tion, and humilitie: with which vertues the Diamant 
hearts of women are broken, who are of judgement able 
enough by outwarde signes to discerne of their sicknesse, 
and at time convenient, to minister a remedie for the 
same, and especiallie when they shall perceve them to be 
worthie of the same, without being so presumptuous or 
importunate, as is above saide. And to be short, In 
love matters whosoever holdeth his peace, speaketh. 
Whereupon the Poet saide : 


The griefe which I do manifest by holding still my peace. 


And doe you not know the common Proverbe, Who- 
soever serves well and holdeth his peace, doth demaunde 


enough. I think, said Lord William, that those lovers 
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who with silence have obteined favour and compassion, 
are more fortunate then wise, or els have made their 
choice of such women, that are stored with small wit, 
and of but slender capacitie, for I doe not know anie 
wise Gentlewoman in deede, or that hath anie understand- 
ing at all, who would not accompt it a great shame, to 
like and favour her lover, unlesse she were (not once or 


twice) but a thousand times earnestlie entreated, and’ 


sued to before. And though she knowe, that the lover 
by holding his peace, doth use therein both discretion, 
and shewes a token of humilitie (as you saie) yet doth 
she expect that at the last, with some kinde of speech or 
other, she should be prayed unto. And if he doe not 
when time and place shall serve, emploie his tongue, or 
dare not prosecute his matter once begunne, then with a 
disdainfull minde she mockes and floutes him, and makes 
so small accompt of him, (as in truth he well deserves) 
nor will afterwards ever shew her selfe (if she be of anie 
judgement) to fulfill to his desires, unlesse they be first 
layed open before her, for otherwise, she should but abase 
her selfe, and put both the honour and honestie of Gentle- 
women in litle reputation, and greatly hazard their credit, 
who must attend and looke to be prayed unto, and con- 
tinuallie be called uppon. And although they give them 
the repulse, and seeme to lende but a small eare to their 
earnest and pitiful complaints, and by outward counte- 
naunces shew them selves coye and disdainful, it is never- 
thelesse, no small joye and secret pleasure unto them, 
to be thus sued unto. Nor it can not be saide, that the 
lover may doubt, to be thought herein presumptuous 
and importunate, (as it was alleadged) when it behoveth 
him rather to use those meanes, and to resolve him selfe, 
that in the ende, (being overcommed with these cares) 
they will manifestlie make it knowne, that they are forced 
to bend and yeeld themselves whollie to their devotions, 
the which they do with a safer warrant of their credit, 
to make you know that being pursued, they fled so far 
as they wer able, and that they were surprised, more for 
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wearinesse (as not able to resist) then by their owne proper 
wills: wherof it doth most commonlie proceed that they 
shal be more ferventlie beloved and served of those who 
had them thus in chace, because as you know, those 
things which are gotten with great paines, are more deere 
and precious unto us, then those which fortune by chance, 
and contrary to our expectation, bestoweth on us. In 
brief, women do alwaise esteme more of those lovers, who 
pray to them, then of those who do vainly gape, that 
they should cast themselves down from the windowes, 
into their armes. Whereby you may perceive, that your 
Proverb, Who so serveth, etc. is countervailed of this 
other proverb, That nothing is lost for asking. And 
if these Ladies would tell true, I know well inough to 
which of us two they would condescend, to end this con- 
troversie. Whereat the Ladies looking, and smiling at 
one another, the Q. began thus to saie, I thinke that both 
of you are out of the right waie, because with honest 
women lovers can reap no fruit, neither by manifesting, 
nor concealing their passions. Nay trulie (said L. Caterine) 
these loutish lovers are more worthie to be laughed at, 
than to be pittied, who with forced sighs, and counterfait 
lamentations, go about to make women beleeve, that for 
their sakes they are almost brought te the point of death. 
I would gladlie see L. Hercu. (said L. Lelia) make some 
amorous complaint before his Ladie and Mistres, because 
me thinkes, he can represent verie well the counterfait of 
a lover. And Ladie Frances turning toward the Queene, 
said, If it please you Ladie, to command him to make some 
such like complaint, perhaps it may bee a most singular 
pleasure that might befall to him this night. This purpose 
and motion was confirmed with the suffrages of all, wher- 
upon the Queene commanded L. Hercules to begin, and 
that he should imagine that L. Lelia were his beloved 
Mistres, and before her to pronounce some amorous 
lamentation. He then, taking off his hat from his head, 
and kissing Ladie Lelias hand, began thus to speake, To 
an the most faire Angel of Paradise, to thee my life, 
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and to thee my death, I come not upon my owne legs, 
which are not able to governe, and carrie this miserable 
bodie, but am conducted in the triumphall chariot of 
love, to pronounce to thee with this trembling and feeble 
voice, and with this little spirit which survives, my neere 
death, the which had not cut me off in the spring time of 
my flourishing youth, if I had not given credence to that 
Proverbe, That it is better to bee a Martyr than a Con- 
fessour. Because I doe knowe nowe that I am become 
my owne homicide, in that I had never the courage and 
bolde heart, to confesse and laie open before thee my 
grievous and mortal wound, which thy faire eies made in 
my hart at that turney, made in this Citie in the yeere 
1567, the 15 daie of May, where I did Jearne to knowe how 
much mens judgements are assured by meanes of para- 
gones, because there being a great number of Gentle- 
women, upon whome the supernall powers have liberallie 
bestowed many favours, beutie, and good graces, I found 
in thy face so excellent beautie, and singular perfections 
above all other women, that it made me to saie, Beholde 
a Sunne amongst the stars, and I judged sodainlie that 
this saying of Petrarque might well be applied unto thee: 


Al lights do vanish quite away, wher yours once doth shine. 


And for all that I know my selfe alreadie wounded with 
so sharpe an arrow, which thy amorous eies, and comelie 
graces conspiring all together, did shoote at me, not- 
withstanding I thought with my selfe to have escaped at 
the last out of these nets, wrought by thy daintie hands. 
But when these eares obtained such favour, to heare 
those sweet and rare words, which like roses thou spreadst 
amongst other Ladies, then forciblie (alas) I remained 
taken, and bound in such sort, that I could not denie 
my selfe to become thy prisoner. But now I begin to 
say againe, that if I had had the courage to have craved 
some remedie for my greate griefe, I might perhaps have 
found much pittie in thy noble heart, so that the verie 


same hande which made the wound, would have ety 
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healed it againe. But heere peradventure thou wilt saie, 
that if my heart did not serve me to come in thy presence, 
I shuld at the least have sought for succour by meanes 
of letters. I resolve thee (faire Ladie) thus, that many 
times I tried to laie downe the heavie burthen of my tor- 
ments in paper, but the form of everie letter and sillable 
was defaced with bitter teares, which copiouslie and con- 
tinuallie fell from my distressed eies, in such sort, that 
(as it pleaseth love) I am here redie to passe to another 
life. But bicause my afflicted soule hath had a good 
while since harbour in thy princelie and géntle heart, I 
beseech thee (faire ladie) that in recompence of these 
long and great paines which hetherto by concealing, and 
by continual death I have sustained, thou wouldst not 
denie me at the least, to laie thy daintie mouth to mine, 
and with a sweet breath sucke out this poore soule, 
and send it to his former home, entering into the which, 
who can tell? if it may not with the vertue of some 
sparkle of the divine spirit, which shal be conjoyned with 
it, minister both a livelie pulse and substance to my faint- 
ing members, and preserve them also a little longer, onelie 
for thy service and sweet sake. And yet when by decree 
of the divine powers, it shal be dissolved from the bonds 
of this unhappie bodie, I shall most willinglie and con- 
tentedlie die, in that I have proved with evident testi- 
monie of thy sweet mouth, the great desire which thou 
hadst both of my health and life, wherupon most joyfullie 
consecrating to thee my amorous affections, I will depart 
with hope, that at my last farewell, thou wilt saie with a 
pittifull voice and some teares : 


ae soule which in my brest, didst once possesse a place so 
ree, 


Let hevens above receve thee now, a worthier place for thee. 


Everie one laughed apace at this lamentation (as you 
may imagine verie well) and then L. Lelia with a pleasant 
countenance answered him againe, If I knew that you 
wer so neere death, as your dolorous words sound to, 
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I would not be slack in applying help with one kisse, 
to your fainting soule. But because I perceive that this 
your infirmitie is not mortall, I will therfore keep it a 
little time longer with my self for my own comfort. And 
be cheerful L. Her., for when time shall come, I will not 
delaie one whit, because I scorne to be accounted the 
destroier of so proper a Gentleman, to give you your 
wished aide and desire, and in the meane while live and 
use this good hope as a restoritie for you. Then the Q. 
turning to L. Her. said, You have (in my conceit) in your 
late amorous complaint, coupled a historie and a tale 
together, because (touching the deserts of L. Lelia) you 
have spoken nothing lesse than truth. But in recount- 
ing these your passions, we have no reason to beleeve 
you at all. I doe rather perswade my selfe (he sayd again) 
with your good leave, to be as true in decyphering my 
owne passions, as a liar in telling of L. Lelia her merits, 
hoping that this speech shall not cause me to leese her 
good grace and favour. And the Q. going roundlie to 
the matter, said, The passions of the lover, in my opinion, 
are occasioned of the merits of the beloved, if then those 
praises which you have attributed to L. Lelia are false, 
then your passions are of the same qualitie. And he 
said againe, You have heard it I think (good madame) 
sometimes reported, that the invincible Emperor Charles 
the fift, demanding of the most christian king Frances, 
what Cities in his kingdomes he had annexed to his Crowne, 
he began with Lions, and so consequentlie came naming 
Orleans, Rone, Troy, Digion, Tours, Grenoble, Bordeaulx, 
and all the rest. But having left out Paris, the Emperour 
telling him that he had forgotten the most principall Citie 
of all, he answered, that he did not name Paris, because 
it was not a Citie, but a world. This example hath made 
me to thinke of that lie which I tolde of Ladie Lelia, whom 
I ought not to have named amongst women, as rashlie I 
did, since that in truth she is no lesse than a Goddesse. 
And if she be such a one, how can you mervaile then if 


I feele these passions? and how can you not with one 
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consent saie, that they are farre greater than I am able 
to expresse. Heereat the Queene saide, The more you 
talke of these passions, the lesse you shall be beleeved, 
and you shall onlie gaine this point but to be accounted 
amongst us for one of those lovers who can flatter and 
faine wel, and make themselves dead and buried for love. 
Since that these lovers, sayde Ladie Frances, thinke so 
slenderlie of women, and account them for such fooles 
that they wil beleeve their glozing follies, they must be 
repaied with the same monie, and handled againe like 
fooles. But L. Her. said, This is a goodlie recompence 
in deede, that you would bestow on a poore lover, to whom 
one death is inough, without giving him two. And certes, 
to feele the passions of love, and not to be beleeved when 
they are told, is a double woe. Then L. John said, I 
thinke jump as you saie, that it is a dagger to his heart, 
who telling the truth is not beleeved. As it befell to 
a poore man, who had his hogge stolen from him. What 
might this be, said the Queene. Then L. John told on. 
A certaine poore man gave his goship to wit, that he 
would kill a hogge, but thought it verie strange (as hee 
said) to send and bestow the better part of it amongst 
his kinsfolkes and neighbours, according to an olde right 
and custome observed in those places. I will teach thee 
finelie, said his goship, to avoide this, kill him as secretly 
as thou canst, and then make them beleeve that he is 
stolen awaie, and tell it abroade everie where, and shew 
the greatest choler in the world in thy countenance, so 
that everie one may beleeve thee, and take pittie on thee. 
This counsel pleased him wel, wherefore he determined 
to put it in execution. But his goship the night following, 
did in good earnest steale his hog awaie. And when it 
was morning, the poore soule not finding his hog was halfe 
dead (as you may imagine) and ful of wonder and griefe, 
running out of his house in a rage, met with his goship, 
and said unto him, Know thou my good goship, how in 
good sooth this night my hog is stolen awaie. Ah, 
answered he, thou hast lerned thy lesson well, but tell 
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everie one so, for this is the onelie way to keepe him to 
thy selfe. Cocks bodie he is stolen from me in deede. 
Well said (said his goship) say so still, and thou shalt 
bring this matter wiselie to passe. The poore soule might 
tell him while his throate was sore againe, for his goship 
would do nothing els but praise him for these speeches, 
whereupon he was more angrie and sorowful, because he 
could not perswade his goship of the truth of his stolen 
hog, than for the losse of him. 

Then Lorde Vespasian saide, Even so doe women as 
just as may be, who in steede of the hogge, doe robbe us of 
our hearts, and after mocke us, who have alreadie receaved 
the losse. But Ladie Fraunces, offereth wrong, in not 
agreeing, that lovers should not be beleeved, who cannot 
feigne, when they would verie faine, but the more they 
are in love, the more they tell things that are not apparantlie 
credible, and yet are most true, because according to the 
Proverbe, The tongue rolles there where the teeth aketh. 
But the incredulitie of women is such, that they beleeve 
not at all, and yet if they doe beleeve, they are so subtill, 
that they will seeme not to beleeve. 

Lord William, saide, All this which you have sayde, 
might well serve for a glose to these verses of Petracke : 

Alas I burne and yet one thinkes not so, 

All men beleeve unlesse this onely she, 

Who onely and above all others for to know, 

Is my desire and sute continuallie. 

Shee will not seeme that she beleeves my cryes, 
Although she see them cleerely with her eyes. 

If we would seeke out now, saide Lorde Vespasian, 
the cause, wherefore Gentlewomen give no affiaunce to 
their lovers, wee woulde prove, and saye, that it is Small 
love, because it is knowen verie well that according to 
the common saying, where love is there is faith. That 
if they did love, they should feele within them selves a 
certaine passion, by the which they should be constrained 
and induced to consider better of the matter, and beleve 
those which are in other men. 
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THE But Ladie Fraunces replyed, I will tel you Sir, how 
FOURTH to much trust and beliefe hath bene prejudicial to manie 
BOOKE women, and brought them to an ill point, for how happie, 

had it been for Olympia, if she had not beleeved that 
traitour Birenus. To whome he aunswered thus, Olympia, 
loving Birenus, had reason to think that Bir. had bene 
faithful unto her, and did that, which everie other woman 
with great reason ought to have done. But in betraying 
of her, he did that, for which he had no reason at all, nor 
that anie other lover ought to have done. Wherefore you 
must not builde the ground of your reasons upon an 
extravagant example, and out of common use. And then 
you must thinke that Birenus was one of these beardlesse 
youthes with which none of the unwisest women commonly 
fall in love, to their great shame and griefe. 

Here Lorde John saide, This, certes, is the errour of 
manie women, who being egerlie enamoured with the 
alluring countenances of these pretie pupills, yelde them 
selves rashlie into their hands, without anie considera- 
tion either of their private judgement, faith, and firm- 
nesse : whose whole delight is going up and downe, seeking 
companions and mates, to whome vainegloriouslie, and 
lightly, they may unfoulde and discover at large the dis- 
honour of some haplesse Gentlewoman, and fearing least 
they should leave some one particule forthe, they enlarge 
it for the most part, with some infamous lye or other. I 
have noted as wel in churches as else where, how some of 
these striplings, when they conjecture or perceive that 
Gentlewomen looke upon them, wax on the sudden so 
incomposed in maners, unsetled in behaviour, and besides 
custome, are like wilde and unbridled coltes, with such 
a licencious kinde of languages, ridiculous gesture in their 
countenances and folish motions of their bodies, and in 
so ruffenly and unseemlie a sort, that in discreet and sober 
mens judgements, they may be thought no lesse then 
odious persons, and not (in truth) to be borne with all. 
And yet for all this manie women ther are, whom their 
a behaviour doth greatly delight, and doe attribute 
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it to them as a grace greatly beseeming their youthfull 
lustinesse. And therefore shew themselves more favour- 
able to those kinde of gallants, then to those, who are a 
great deale more staied, and provident in these amorous 
consequences. 

Young men herein (said Lord Bernardine) are not to 
be blamed, since that perceiving the vanitie of these 
women, (nay rather gyrles) they feede them with such and 
like follies. But L. Hercules saide, All women are not 
comprehended in this kinde of qualitie, for I have knowen 
by more then one or two signes, that some wise gentle- 
women, and that are of riper judgement, have disdeigned 
those Bereni with their painted faces, and friseled haire, 
knowing that perfect love cannot take deepe roote in an 
unstable minde, and in a light head. And that nothing 
more is to be expected at their hands, then scandalous 
and treacherous discoveries. And now I see manifestlie, 
that the love of these effeminate and unbearded youths, 
doth last as long as the smel of a Daffedowndillie, and 
that of young men who are more setled in their affaires, 
and of sounder judgement, is like to the smel of Roses, 
which remaineth still in the drie leaves. Admit it be as 
you saie, (said the Q.) yet those women shalbe best advised 
(in my opinion) who wil neither smel of the one nor other 
flower, because by this way they shalbe safest from all 
deceit and trecherie. But let us now saie once againe, 
said L. Ves., that wher ther is love, ther is faith, and where 
this mutual love is, ther all deceit and falsehoods are taken 
quite awaie. 

Here Cavallero spake, Truelie if love had ben natural, 
and equal on both sides, a certaine poore Gentleman 
should not have bene deceived, who (as a French Captaine 
reported it to me) on a time came to his wives maide, 
while she was a boulting with a capuche or wollen hoode 
on her head, to the which a certaine habit was conjoyned, 
which (to save her clothes) did cover her all over, even to 
her feete, and being ther alone with her, began to bewray 


his love, and to crave of her the long desired effect A ie 
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same, wherupon she semed to be verie glad to satisfie his 
request, but first craved pardon of him, to go see what 
her mistres dyd, to be more suer in their affaires, and for 
feare that they should not be surprised with her sodaine 
comming, the which he did easilie assent unto, but she 
praide him in the meane time to put on her upper garmert, 
because he should not bemeale his garments, as also for 
to boult in her turne, while she came backe againe, because 
her mistres should still here the noyse of the boulter, all 
which he did with a most willing minde, with hope by and 
by to have incarnated his desier, to his singuler pleasure 
and contentation. But she made hast incontinent to 
her mistres, saying unto her, Oh mistres, come and see 
your husband, whome I have taught bravelie to boult, 
(the onelie meanes to escape out of his hands,) whereupon 
the good wife did runne quicklie and founde him swadled 
in this foresaid coate, with his hood on his head, and with 
the boulting instrument in his hands, labouring verie 
hard, at which sight, she laughed so much, that she scarcelie 
could utter these wordes, Good fellow, how much doe you get 
a daye with boulting, at which speeches he did in a rage 
pull of the habit of his shame, and ranne to beate the 
maide, who by help of her mistres, was delivered from his 
threatning fingers. 

Now beholde the inconveniences (saide Cavallero) which 
doe occurre, when love is not reciprocal, but when the wills 
of the lovers are conformable, (as Lorde Vespasian saith) 
all mistrustes doe cease, and not so much as the shadow 
of suspect, mocking or trecherie doth remain. Mee 
thinketh (saide Ladie Lelia) that that Gentleman deserved 
not anie more the peaceable favour of his wife, who forget- 
ting his owne estate, did stoope to his maides lure. 

Nay rather (saide Lord John) he deserves soner pardone, 
in that the fault being committed in the house, it was 
more secret, and lesse scandalous than if it had bene done 
abroade. 

God defend mee (saide Ladie Fraunces) from the like 


a for I had rather be scorned of my husband 
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out of my sight, then at home under myne owne nose, 
because with this example, I should be induced manifestly 
to make no accompt of my selfe, whereas being from home, 
it might be thought excusably that he did it for want of 
my companie. 

The wife (saide Lorde Bernardine) ought not for this 
reason, to be so much displeased with a domesticall errour, 
because she hath the redier and more easie meanes to 
helpe and remedie it. Nay rather (said Lord Hercules) 
it were better not to remedie the same, because putting 
her out of the house, she gives him an occasion to goe 
seeke for pray abroad, and to doe that openlie, which 
before was but covertlie conveyed. 

It were to bitter a Cuppe, saide Ladie Caterine, to 
drinke of continuall gelosie with her owne maide, and 
in her owne sight. 

It is therefore needefull, saide Ladie Lelia, to prevent 
and stop the beginnings, and not to take such maides 
into service, which might please your husbands eyes 
at all. 

There are some wives, saide Lord John, of a contrarie 
opinion, and that will sooner maintaine faire maides in 
their service, to kindle coales in their husbandes bosomes, 
and to please their dyets, and afterwards compact together 
with them, to make thereof a commoditie and profit for 
them selves. 

But in sooth, saide Ladie Fraunces, if that you admit 
a foule and ill favoured one into your house, the husband, 
if he be addicted that waie, will seeke occasions as well 
to solace him selfe with her, as otherwise. But it cannot 
be denied, that often times we pull this shame on our owne 
backes, in suffering our maides to be to familiar with our 
husbandes, and permitting them to be so nigh them, as 
to put cleane sherts on their backs and to pull of their 
breeches, wherefore it is no mervaile at all, if they take 
afterwarde an occasion to doe that, which may turne 
to our shame and mockerie. And (as farre as I can see) 
we have no other remedie to save and serve our selves, 
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then to keepe the grasse from the Goat, and to remove 
our maides aloofe of from our husbands, and continuallie 
and effectuallie associate our selves with them to divert 
their mindes from other, and to extirpate their fonde desire 
of forraine and foolish lust. Hereat Lord John laughed, 
and saide, I remember that my wife (to weane me from 
sport) when I was young, did everie daie take out of my 
pursse that small store of moneie which I had about mee, 
leaving there but a Julio or two or three poore quatrinas. 

I thinke, said the Queene, we doe to great honour to 
servants, and maides, with pratling so long of their matters. 
And I know not how we are fallen to this kinde of dis- 
course, our principal and first talke being about the effectes 
of the eyes and of the tongue. 

I doe prove good Ladie, saide Cavallero, how true that 
is, which hath bene now said, that the tongue and the 
eyes concur together in expressing the inward effectes 
and affections of the minde, because besides that, I con- 
fesse unto you with my tongue, that I cannot be anie longer 
awake, my drowsie eyes doe also confirme the same, in the 
which you may see the picture of sleepe livelie depainted. 

I thought (saide Lorde John) that the sound of these 
amorous discourses would have awaked your sleepie 
spirites, but now I see that it hath wrought even so with 
you, as the rocking of the cradil to litle children. Truelie, 


~I finde no greater contentment, said Caval., then to sleepe 


in a good bed, where I may lay downe together with my 
bodie, the heavie burden of all my carefull thoughts. 

But all have not this favour, said L. Ber., and the 
Emperour Augustus did well declare it, who, as it is saide, 
that a certaine Gentleman of Rome, having left some 
notable and great sum of debts at his death, for paiment 
of the which, all his goods were prised, and solde, he 
commaunded, that the bed wheron the gentleman was 
wont to sleepe, should be bought for him, saying, that he 
hoped to sleepe there verie quietlie, since that he (over- 
charged with so manie debts) could repose him selfe, and 
sleepe so soundlie in the same. 
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The debts, said L. Hercules, did afford that gentleman 
some rest, but the thornie thoughts of love could not have 
lent him anie quiet at all, with the which I finde my selfe 
so beset, that the fethers of my bed are like pricks and 
nettells, unto mee. And if anie are so happie, who un- 
burden themselves of hevie cares and melancolike imagina- 
tions in their bed, then even then doe they assaile me, and 
are presented before my eyes, and therfore am therin most 
unhappie, wherfore I may wel saie with the Poet : 


All the day long I doe complaine, and when the night comes on 
- That miserable mortal men, doe take their quiet rest, 


Then are my greeves and greevous plaints redoubled in my brest.. 


Then L. Wil. affirmed, that if lovers sleepe but a litle, 
it is no mervail, because besides that they are in con- 
tinuall vigils and troublesome thoughts (of the which 
they say, that the night is the nourse and mother) they 
take but small refection, a thing most natural for sustain- 
ance of life: and whosoever absteines from meat, re- 
fraines most commonlie from sleepe, wherupon he that 
is incombred with anie of these amorous thoughts, doth 
know how true this saying is: 


The bed is like a painfull field of battaile and of warre. 


And he that eats litle or nothing at all, verifies Bocace 
his saying, He that sups not at all, lies tumbling and 
tossing in his bed all the night long. But L. Lelia said, 
Be of good chere L. He. for this night you shal not 
be trobled with any loving thoughts, because (if I do 
not deceive my selfe) you have reasonablie wel fed your 
bodie: neither wold they invade me more or lesse (added 
L. He.) because if I wake, I am deprived of common rest, 
if I sleepe, that doth set my minde free from all thoughts 
of my mistres, and as the Poet saith : 


Doth draw my hart, to those swete thoughts, that doth 
my life sustaine. 


Wherefore then (said L. Fra.) are you greved ape 
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which doth delight you, and wherfore do you not ever 
wish for night, to imbrace at your will and pleasure, those 
sweete and pleasant thoughts ? 

Ah, Ladie (aunswered he) consider I pray you, that 
while my heart is nourished with these sweete fancies, 
my bodie is consumed and dyes for weakenes, which are 
caused by long and tedious watching. _ 

I know not as yet, saide Lord John, the reason why 
lovers are so desirous, and seeke the meanes to lye with 
their ladies, but now I perceve by your words, that they 
verelie beleeve, that, lying by their sides, all occasions 
and matter of thoughts shal cease, and sleeping all night 
with them, may then receave the guerdone of their long 
and painfull vigilles. 

I will teach Lord Hercules, sayde the Queene, the meanes 
and way, how to finde rest in his bedde, not onelie in 
minde, but in bodie. 

And what is it? (saide he). Goe chose (said she) an 
honest and vertuous wife. 

But Lord Hercules replied, If sleeping with a wife could 
bring that rest, that you speake of, then some husbandes 
would not rise at midnight from their wives, (be they 
never so faire) to goe and tread in other birdes nestes. 

Those kinde of husbands, said the Queene, which use 
these prankes, are more slepie in a drowsie dreame, when 
they are awake, then when they sleepe in deede. 

Take heede of taking such a one, saide Ladie Lelia, 
that you have not occasion to steale from her in the night, 
and go hunt after other Doaes abroade. 

She may be faire (said Lorde Hercules) and yet may 
cause mee to depart from her side. 

You will never rise from her, saide she againe, if you 
will take her to be faire in my sence, that is faire of minde, 
because if she be such a one, she will not faile to comfort 


- you in your adversities, and wilbe as carefull for you as 


she may bee, and so beeing free from all thoughts, and 


sleeping upon her owne eyes, you shall spend all the night 
in sweete and pleasant rest. 
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To whome Lord Hercules saide, I marie, the craft is 
in finding one, adorned with such kinde of beautie. . Besides 
this, I am afraide of that saying, That there is no oddes 
betweene marriage and olde age: because we desire to 
trie them, and when we are but once entangled with either 
of them, then have we sought but our own sorow and 
‘discontentment. 

And whosoever (said the Queene) arives to olde age, 
it is no mervaile at all, if the same man be not alwaies 
full of sorrow, because then he beginnes to dye, but who 
soever bindes himselfe with nuptiall bondes, by great 
reason he ought to be glad, because then he beginnes to 
live, and to give life to an other. And he saide againe, I 
would, for resolucion of this matter, that I might be assured, 
that the beginning and ende of marriage were conjoyned 
together, without anie space of time betweene them, 
because it is an olde saying, that the wife bringes but 
two merrie daies to her husband, the one when she is 
married, the other when she is buried. 

But the Queene saide, the death of that wife would 
yeeld you but little pleasure, and but litle griefe also, 
whome you had scarcelie knowen: but alas what a griefe 
were it, to remain deprived of that great good, which you 
have had long in possession, and which you have deerelie 
affectioned. 

What errour doth more trouble us, saide Lorde Hercules, 
that which we may correct, or that for which there is no 
defence or remedie at all ? 

To whome the Queene saide, the last of those two. 

It is better then (saide he) that I live with this advaun- 
tage, that I may at my pleasure, take a wife, then after 
once having taken her, cannot tell how to be rydde of 
her againe. ; 

He that takes a wife (saide she) by good advice, and 
not overruled by his foolish fantasie, or disordinate appetite, 
would not at anie time (though he might) be seperated 
from her againe. ] 7 

Heere Lord John entermedled himselfe, saying: Seeing 
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that Lorde Hercules doubts to be deceaved, lette us give 
him a little wife, because having a lesser wife then other, 
he may committe the lesser fault. 

To this she replied and saide, Whether she be litle 
or great it skilleth not, so that there is not wanting 
that beautie of the minde, which was even now spoken 
of, for then shall shee be endued with that vertue which 
shall provoke him to quiet sleepe, (and he loving her) 
shall binde her to keepe her faith for him whole and 
inviolated, from whence is derived the husbands chiefest 
consolation. 

Nay rather, saide Lorde John, wee must give Lorde 
Hercules a wife, of whose fidelitie he maie be well assured, 
because being but in a litle supicion with her, he may not 
rise at midnight from her, to seeke out some other. 

And Ladie Caterine saide, If he lived with these hammers 
beating at his heart, he should not sleepe at all. 

To whome Lorde William saide, If he slept not, he should 
at the least perceve the Poet to saie : 


As one that sleepes and wakes, yet never lives at rest. 


And therefore (saide Ladie Fraunces) it is needefull 
that he resolve with him selfe, to choose a faithfull and 
loiall wife, because bothe maie sleepe with accord and 
quiet minde. 

You saie true, (added Cavallero) and Lorde Hercules 
should be greatlie in fault, if he thought, that all women 
were the daughters of feare, and that none of those should 
be found, who want not the craft and meanes to make 
their poore Husbandes dronke at night, nor the courage 
and hardinesse, to rise in the night from them, and finde 
out some other morsell for their mutable appetite. 

Lorde Hercules saide, I beleeve it be lawfull for the 
Hae to give her Husbande (as Bocace saith) Bread for a 

ake. 

You deceave your selfe much, saide the Queene, because 
of all the wronges that the husband doth unto her, she 


must thinke of no other revenge, then to supplie his defectes, 
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with her honestie, the which will bring her the greater 
credit and glorie. 

I thinke (saide Lorde John) that is verie convenient for 
the wife, to give her Husbande that which he bothe seekes 
and lookes for. 

And the Queene replying, saide, That it is not lawfull 
for the wife, for anie accident, that shall happen, to deceave 
her husband. 

He saide then, I agree to that selfe same thing (Ladie) 
which you affirme, and behold how on a time the most 
renowmed Lorde Frederike, Duke of Mantua, rid on 
his horse, for his pleasure, who, now with prauncing 
in the ayre, sometimes with curvettes, and other some- 
times with manie more lustie trickes, did so manage him, 
that it was a mervailous, and goodlie spectacle to the 
beholders, and especiallie to a certaine artificer, who turn- 
ing to his companion, said out aloude, If I were upon 
yonder horse his backe, I would quicklie give him that, 
which he lookes for. Which when the Duke heard, called 
him unto him, and saide: What wouldest thou doe, if 
thou wert uppon this horse? And he with a bould courage 
aunswered, I saie, Sir, that I would give him that, that 
he would so faine have, because he would (I think) goe 
about to cast mee, and I would faire and flat suffer him 
to doe it. So do I think now, that the woman ought to 
doe towards her husband, and following your honest and 
good opinion, I am of the minde, that if he goe about 
to deceave her, that she patientlie suffer her selfe to be 
deceaved, and seeme not to make anie question of the 
matter at all. 

From hence, saide Lord Bernardine, we may know, that 
if those women doe ill, who continuallie with jelosie and 
jelous outcries, molest and awake their husbands, those 
do a great deale worse, who lull them asleep with shame 
and dishonour. 

To whome Cavallero saide, Lorde Hercules is such a 
man, who will neither suffer his wife to open, or shut her 
eyes, no more then is requisite. eh 
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THE I thinke (saide hee) that when the Husbande lives 
FOURTH assured and wel satisfied of his wives honestie, he wants 
BOOKE neverthelesse that, which is needefull to make him sleepe 

soundlie, and enjoye that sweete rest that he desireth, 
because if she be not also wise and circumspect, as it 
importeth especiallie, then must the haplesse husband 
live in continuall trouble, and watchfull cares, and take 
that charge of the House uppon him, which onelie beelonges 
to her. 

It is (saide Lord John) a great griefe of the minde, 
and heart breaking, to match with a foolishe Woman, 
which beesides the losse, that the Husbande receaves in 
his owne House, doth bable that abroade, which ought 
to be concealed at home, and so ministreth occasion, of 
despise and laughter, not unlike unto her, who comming 
to a Monasterie of Fryers, on whome she had bestowed 
sometimes almes, because they might commend her to . 
God, in their devotions, turned backe againe (going from 
the Church) and saide unto them, For Gods sake praie 
not for my Husband, who is not privie to the bestowing of 
those almes on you. 

Lorde Bernardine added, that the foolishnesse of women 
is so contagious,{that men living with them, beecome also 
verie fooles. 

To whome Ladie Lelia saide, You make (me thinks) 
a continuated discourse of wives follies, and their foolish- 
nesse, as though Sir, all Husbands were wise, and absolute 
men. But you must not forget the tale of that great 
Goate, which was tolde the last night past: who, not 
knowing how to put on a paire of hose, made his wife 
holde them with both her hands abroade, and then rising 
upright on his feete in the bed, leapt downe into his 
breeches, thinking to have gotten them on that waie. 
And by my sooth, if wee would narrowlie search out, wee 
should finde that (as he saide, that shod the Gose) there 
were no small number of fooles everie where. 

All this talke, said Lorde Vespasian, will inferre no- 


thing else, but to set Lord Hercules free from his amorous 
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passions which hold him in continual and vigilant paine, 
if not, then must wee seeke out some honest and wel dis- 
posed wife for him, which might perhaps procure him to 
sleepe. 

And sleepe (saide Lord John) should chiefely nourish 
him, because he is an Italian. 

And why so? saide the Queene. 

Because it is commonlie saide (saide he againe) that 
divers nations have sundrie waies to mittigate or take 
awaie their griefe. As for example : 

The high Almaine drinkes out his sorrow. 

The French man singes his out. 

The Spaniard consumes his in lamentations. 

And the Italian sleepes his out. 

Truelie, added Lorde Vespasian, I finde that sleepe 
is a great lightning and asswaging of sorowfull thoughts, 
and therefore by great reason, and good consideration, 
it is called cosin German to Death, because it doth so 
neere participate with hir qualities and naturall effectes. 

By these wordes, the Queene did imagine that he had 
a desire to depart home to his lodging, wherefore rising 
up, she saide: Let not anie of you mervaile, if I saie, 
that this time hath seemed to mee to short and to longe, 
which we have spent and passed away in this pleasant 
companie, because the sweet meats are the occasion of 
the one, which without satisfyinge my selfe, I have taken 
from your pleasant and vertuous discourses: the occa- 
sion of the other is the desier which I had to laie downe 
this honourable and heavie burden, under the which I 
feele my selfe shamefullie oppressed, wherefore with no 
lesse pleasure I will depose it, as with great discontent, 
I was forced to take it uppon mee. 

And since that in high and hardie affaires, the good wil 
is greatlie esteemed, and often times ought to supplie 
other defectes, I praie you Lordes and Ladies all, that 
in steade of those effectes, which neither I was able to 
declare, and perhappes you looked for at my handes, you 


would take in good parte these evident and i eplras 
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signes of my good will, which you have, as it were, reade 
in my forhead. 

To morrow at night I will visit you at Seignior Cavallero 
his house, more gladde and willing then, to obeie you 
there, then nowe I have beene in commaunding you heere. 

In the meane time I take my leave of you, committing 
you all to the tuition of God. 

At these wordes everie one rising up from his place, 
to departe: Lorde John amonge the reste saide to the 
Queene as followeth : 

You have (good Ladie) a farre better grace in taking 
your leave from us, then a certaine Bridegrome of our 
countrie had, who for joy of his Bride and welcomming 
of his guestes, made a great and sumptuous feast in his 
house at night time, but because by meanes of the companie 
it endured longer then either he thought, or would in 
deede it:should have done, devised to finde out some waie 
or other, to ridde the house of them all, and after manie 
shiftes invented by him, at last caused a fier to be made 
in the same roome, and a kettle of water to be sette on, 
the which as soone as it was hotte, hee cryed out aloude 
unto them, He that hath not anie thing to doe heere, maie 
be gonne, for I must goe washe my feete, and so with this 
speech, he did breake of the feast, and everie one departed. 

Heere the Banquet was ended, and everie one (honorablie 
taking his leave from the other, with giving the bona sera) 
went home to their owne lodginges. 

Guaz. Now me thinkes Lorde Annibal, the ende of 
your daintie discourse hath awaked mee from a sweete 
and pleasaunt dreame, wherein my minde was whollie 
bent with attentive eares, to delight mee with so rare 
and singuler a felicitie as this was. 

And as it is a true sayinge, That the houres consecrated 
to pleasure, are but short. Even so this was a Banquet 
which did nourishe, but could never glutte, nor fill. 

And sometimes I consider with my selfe, that the plea- 
sures of Musicke, of Feastes, Justing, Comedies, and of 


Spin sportes and shewes whatsoever, are nothing in 
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comparison of that great joye and pleasure, which is felt 
and taken in usinge the companie and conversation of 
honest and learned men. 

And I doe also thinke, that Lorde Vespasian like a 
vertuous Prince, doth esteeme a great deale more of this 
kinde of life, then of all other estates and Seignories in 
the world besides: and beleeve moreover, that comparing 
Kingdomes and Empires with civile conversation, that as 
he would flie from those, and follow this, so would he 
despise them encumbred with cares, and embrace this 
the onelie meane to live a reposed and contented life, 
because in them lies hidden (like the serpent in the grasse) 
a Secret poison, which consumes the possessours hearts, 
and holdeth them in continuall suspect and feare, wheras 
in this, is laide up (as the soule in the bodie) a well grounded 
and quiet joye, the which expelling all naughtie, and 
wicked thoughtes, dothe mervailouslie preserve and pro- 
long mans life. And now I perceave that our communi- 
cation had betweene us these three daies past, were not 
perfect, if that the discourses of this fourth, had not 
beene adjoyned unto them, because as those conteine in 
them, the preceptes and institutions of conversation, so 
these putting a great parte of them in practise, by a livelie 
kinde of demonstration, have represented unto mee the 
verie true forme and paterne of conversation, whereupon 
I reste both satisfied and content, and having shaken of 
my olde and false opinions of Solitarinesse. 

I am now Sir (I thanke God and you) reformed and 
resolved, and will goe on my waie with hope to returne 
quicklie to you againe, to make you know by experience, 
how affectionatlie I doe honour you in my heart, and 
how effectuallie I thinke my selfe evermore bound unto you. 

AnniBat. I am verie gladde, naie, and not a little proude, 
that you have receaved no lesse pleasure in hearing mee, 
then I have hadde in unfoldinge the order and substaunce 
of this Banquette, the which (I may truelie saye) is the 
seale and conclusion of all our former talke. 


And now my joye is the greater, that I understande 
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how readie and willinge you are to caste of the obscure 
and blacke Robe of Solitarinesse, and in liew of that 
to revest and adorne your selfe with the white and shininge 
garment of Conversation, the which I attrybute more to 
your sounde and perfect judgement, then to my unperfect 
and weake discourses. 

But those two pleasures, and a thousand other more, 
cannot countervaile the griefe which I doe now feele by 
your departure. And the which (I maie justlie saie) doth 
leave mee in a verie solemne and melancolicke Solitarinesse. 

Guaz. I will not altogether leave you solitarie, because 
there shall come (during our absence) letters from mee, 
to holde you still in talke, the which shall represent before 
your face, the perfect image of Cavallero Guazzo, who 
wilbe whollie yours. 

And I perswade my selfe, relying in this point uppon 
your curtesie, that with a favourable and acceptable 
countenance, you will view them, and will not disdaine 
nor thinke strange, to talke and converse with mee after 
this guise and manner. 

Anniz. I am certaine, that neither my heart (as well as 
yours) can sustaine anie longe time, the want of your 
presence, unlesse you did encounter it in succouring it 
some times with the sweete tast of your wished letters, in 
exchaunge of which you shall have mine, although they 
shall not perhappes seeme so pleasant, as I would they 
were unto you. 

Gvuaz. I should not finde sweetnesse in Nectar, if I 
should not finde a delicate and sweete tast in them. And 
thus, embrasing you affectuouslie, I commit you to God. 

Annis. And he be your guide in the waie, as I meane 
to be your follower in thought. 


Thus endeth the fourth Booke, of 
Civile Conversation. 
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